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LONDON, Sept. Ist, 1902. 
The Shah of Persia, who has been 


ber Shah spending the summer in Europe, 
n e ee ee 
Senden. paid a visit last month to the British 


capital. This Oriental Sovereign, 
until he crossed the Channel, had never quitted 
terra firma. The weather was fortunately propitious, 
and his first experience was not unpleasant. He 
arrived in London a fortnight after the Coronation, 
and everything was done to make his visit interesting 
and amusing. He acted very much like a country 
cousin— went to Madame Tussaud’s, the Zoo, 
the Hippodrome, Hampton Court and the Crystal 
Palace, where he was entertained by a fire- 
work display of unprecedented magnificence. From 
a political point of view no importance is believed to 
have attached to his visit. He neither sought nor was 
granted an alliance, but it is believed upon minor points 
concessions were made which will tend to render 
Sir Arthur Hardinge’s task at Teheran less difficult 
than it has been in the past. With all due deference 
to Captain Mahan, who seems to hold the opposite 
‘view somewhat strongly, there are no reasons why a 
Persian question should arise to trouble the relations 
between Russia and England; but the extension of 
German influence in the direction of the Persian Gulf 
is no doubt a constant source of danger. For 


Germany will then have another potent reason 
for sowing dissension between those who ought to 
be and who might be, but for the evil tradition of 
the British Foreign Office, the best of friends in 
Asia, 
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At the other end of Asia the outlook 


The es is not very satisfactory. The decree 
China. abolishing the “in duties has been 


issued, but it remains to be seen 
whether the formal abolition of these dues will really 
effect the object which it has in view. — British 
enterprise does not seem to have done anything 
towards utilising the concessions which were ob- 
tained for the purpose of forwarding British indus- 
trial interests in China, and the action which the 
Governors of the provinces are said to be taking in 
collecting the indemnity affords a timely illustration of 
the difficulty of making any progress in that country. 
The Governors have been entrusted with 
collecting the money required to pay the indemnity 
are said to have improved upon the ancient Oriental 
precedent in such cases, Usually, whenever a foreign 
Power compels the Chinese Government to pay 
£1,000, double that sum is the 
unfortunate taxpayer, the high officials retaining 50 
per cent. of the proceeds as compensation for their 
trouble in collecting the rest. But this. time the 
Governors are said to be not only exacting double 
dues, but they have also raised the money twice over 
by means of a local loan, the subscription to which is 


who 


extorted from 


compulsory rather than voluntary. 

The brief notice I published last 
month stating that Mr. Seddon had 
resolved to abandon New Zealand in 
order to push his fortunes, private 
and political, on the Rand, has been the theme of 
considerable discussion. It occasioned great surprise 


The Destiny 


of 
Mr. Seddon. 
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. 
A Stretch of Imagination. 
Mr. Seppon: “‘ Why shouldn’t I be a Colossus after Rhodes ?” 


[28/8/o2. 


in every part of the Empire, with the exception of the 
Colony over which Mr. Seddon ruled. With regard 
to the accuracy of my statement, Mr. Seddon replied 
oracularly : “Time will show,” a statement which has 
been generally regarded as a virtual admission that 
I was not misinformed in the matter. Concerning 
the. dates I cannot speak positively, but it is 
practically certain that Mr. Seddon will first return to 
New Zealand in order to wind up his affairs, bid fare- 
well to his loving subjects, and then gathering together 
his goods, chattels, wife, family, and other appur- 
tenances, he will transfer his energies to South Africa, 
where one of two things will happen. Either he will be 
financially successful, in which case he may become a 
pillar of the mining industry, or he will be only 
moderately successful, in which case we may 
expect to see Mr. Seddon taking up the somewhat 
tempting but rather embarrassing 70/ of the champion 
of the Socialistic Labour Party in the goldfields. One 
of the reasons which Mr. Rhodes alleged to one of his 
Dutch friends as to why he wished to control the 
situation at Johannesburg was precisely in order that 
the growth of Socialism might be checked. It would 
be rather curious if the would-be Colossus of Africa 
were to set himself to bring about the very end which 
‘the first Colossus wished to avert. 
The doom of Mr. Balfour’s Ministry 
The pronounced at North Leeds has been 
Doomed Ministry. countersigned at Sevenoaks. Even 
those Ministerial optimists who 
‘shrugged their shoulders over the result in the great 
Yorkshire urban constituency have been compelled 
to admit that after all there may be something in 
it when the verdict of Leeds is emphasised in the 
most unexpected manner by the great rural con- 
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stituency of Sevenoaks in Kent. In North Leeds a 
Unionist majority of 2,500 was converted into a 
Liberal majority of 758. But at Sevenoaks a Tory 
majority which at the last election stood at 4,812, was 
reduced last month to 891, and that after no more 
than six days’ campaign on the part of the Liberal 
candidate. A drop of 4,000 votes in Kent is a much 
more startling phenomenon than the turnover of 1,600 
votes in North Leeds. Its significance no one can 
dispute. Ministers are doomed, and if a General 
Election were to take place at this moment the 
Unionist majority would disappear. Carlyle used to 
say that the millennium would come if the supreme 
scoundrel were well hanged. We have at least the 
consolation of knowing in this country that althouzh 
our supreme criminal in a political sense is not yet 
hanged, he is in the condemned cell awaiting execution, 
One of the most satisfactory things 

about these English by-elections is 

Liberal ‘ : 

Rank and File, the evidence which they afford of the 
absolute indifference of the rank and 

file of the Liberal electors to the petty personal 
squabbles which have disgraced those who call 
themselves leaders of the Liberal Party. The Liberal 
Party is without leaders. The electors, whose votes 
at Bury, North Leeds and Sevenoaks have struck 
terror into the heart of the Unionist whips, are not 
against the Government for any particular love of the 
beautiful eyes of Lord Rosebery or of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, They are animated much 


more by a common antipathy to an _ incom- 
petent and reactionary Ministry than by any 
devotion to the alternative Cabinet. They do 


not know whether there is so much as an 
alternative Cabinet in being. What they do know is 
that they won’t have the present Cabinet much longer 
at any price. If Lord Rosebery and his Liberal 
Leaguers on the one hand, and Lord Spencer and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman on the other, cannot 
adjust their differences, so much the worse for them. 
The reaction against the Ministry whose policy has 
been one of war all round—war in South Africa, war 
against School Boards, and war against the cheap loaf— 
is so strong that the internecine feuds at headquarters 
do not count as an appreciable minus in. the forces 
which will eject the Ministry at the first opportunity 
that is offered to the constituencies. 


It is sometimes necessary to speak 
“Turn the Rascals the truth with even brutal frankness, 
and it is really time to tell some 
eminent personages in the Liberal 
ranks that they have taken themselves much too 


Out!” 
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seriously. We all have laughed at the fly upon the 
wheel. That is ridiculous enough, but what are we 
to think of half a dozen fussy flies sitting upon the 
axle, angrily debating which one it is makes 
the wheel go round, each one threatening, if his 
pre-eminent claim is not recognised, to fly off 
and so bring the wheel to a dead stop? There is 
some reason to hope that Lord Rosebery is somewhat 
ashamed of his last outburst; but he is not of suffi- 
cient importance to the cause for anyone to insist 
that he should do penance in sackcloth and ashes 
even for that extraordinary and unworthy perform- 
ance. Henceforth the best that Liberals of the rank 
and file can do is to forget that they have got any 
leaders, or have ever had any leaders, or that they 
will ever want any leaders, and to fight all along the 
line under the inspiring watchword of “Tum the 
rascals out !” 

There have been a great many expla- 
nations of the cause of this decisive 
manifestation of hostility to the 
Government on the part of English 
constituencies which have had a 
recent opportunity of expressing their opinion upon 
the political issues of the hour. Some ascribe it 
to the swing of the pendulum; others to the 
unpopularity of the Education Bill; a _ third 
favourite explanation is the re-imposition of the 
tax on bread; while a fourth is dissatisfaction with 
the war and the way in which it has been conducted. 
There is no reason to put forward anyone of these 
explanations as the only cause of Ministerial reverses. 
They all contribute to the unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment. John Bull is recovering from his Jingo debauch 
—his head is aching, the bills are still unpaid. His 
wits have sufficiently returned to him to see that his 
Ministers have played ducks and drakes with his 
interests, and that in the administration of his business 
they are, to use a vulgar phrase, “all over the shop.” 
Trade also is beginning to decline ; the outlook ahead 
-—commercially—is darkening. What wonder that 
Mr. Balfour is in for a very bad quarter of an hour ? 


The 
Reason Why. 


It is not only in England that 
Be tu Belfast ! Ministers are faring badly. Ireland 
a whole is hopeless from a 


Unionist point of view ; but the north- 
east corner of Ireland has hitherto been a place where 
Ministers could confidently count upon unfailing 
support. Last month, however, the by-election for 
South Belfast led to the defeat of the Government 
candidate in circumstances which are very 
significant. Buller 


The Unionists nominated Mr. 
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(Lafayette. 


Photograph by) 
The Earl of Dudley. 


lhe New Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 


as their official candidate. He was opposed by 
Mr. Sloan, an independent working-man, who 
was nominated by the Protestant Association, 


with the result that when the poll was taken the 
official candidate was defeated by a majority of 
826. On the subject of Home Rule Mr. Sloan 
is as irreconcilable as Mr. Buller, but his election is 
an indication that the Orange rank and file in Ulster 
are taking alarm at what they consider the Romanising 
tendencies of Mr. Balfour. It would be a curious 
outcome of the attempt to pay the Anglican clergy for 
their political support of the Education Bill if the net 
result were to land English Nonconformists and Tory 
Orangemen in a Protestant crusade against the 
Ministry. There is reason to believe that it is a danger 
to which the leaders of the Irish Party are fully alive. 
This disaffection on the part of the extreme 
Protestants of Ulster is not likely to be much lessened 
by anything which may be done by Lord Dudley, 
who has now succeeded Lord Cadogan as Viceroy of 
Ireland. Lord Dudley is an amiable young noble- 
man, who has married a charming wife, and who has 
sufficient means to maintain the vice-regal state ; but 
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it will require more than youth, money and a charming 
wife to. disarm the sullen suspicion of the black North. 
In the month of August, especially a 
Coronation August, political agita- 
tion tends to slacken. It is only 
the accident of the by-electi »ns which 
enabled us to see how rapidly popular feeling is 
turning against the Government. People are already 
beginning to speculate what the Government will do 
with their Education Bill. Mr. Gould’s cartoon 
happily hits off the difficult position of the Prime 
Minister. The clergy are no doubt stronger as 
against the Liberationists than they were thirty years 
ago, but that is due very largely to the fact that 
they had failed utterly in their attempt to enforce 
Church rates, ‘keep up University tests, and 
generally assert their ascendency over people 
who resented it. Their present attempt to quarter 
the Church schools on the rates and taxes, 
thereby trampling under foot the fundamental principle 
that public money should never be granted for institu- 
tions that are not under public control, is suicidal. 
No amount of chop logic will induce the ordinary 
ratepayer and taxpayer to believe that it is just that 
he should pay eleven-twelfths of the whole cost of 
educating a child at a denominational school, while 
his representatives are in a permanently impotent 
minority in their management. John Bull at the 
bottom of his heart hates clericalism, has always 
hated it, will always hate it, and this antipathy is often 
quite as strongly developed among Churchmen as it is 
among the non-church-going classes. Mr. Balfour 
has unwittingly run his head against a stone wall. 


John Bull: 
Anti-Clerical. 





Westminster Gazette.) 


[23/8/o2. 
A Tight Place. 
Voices FROM ABOVE: ‘‘Come on, Arthur. Where are you?” 


Mr; Barrour: ‘It’s all very well to say ‘Come on.’ I can’t get up, 
and if I try to get down I shall be smashed.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


as The welcome given to the Boer 
Boer Generals Generals when they arrived in 
in England on the day of the Corona- 
London. . i 

' tion Review was another pleasant 
indication of the change in public sentiment. ‘The 
cheering crowds which followed Botha, De Wet, and 
Delarey through the streets from Waterloo Station to 
their hotel did not probably intend to do anything 
more than testify their respect and admiration for 
brave men who had put up a first-class fight on behalf 
of their independence. But even if we grant that the 
popular tribute was very much akin to that which is 
paid to a successful jockey or victorious prize-fighter, 
the homage paid to the triumvirate by the King and 
Mr. Chamberlain was much more serious and signi- 
ficant. That the King should have received them, 
should have bidden them a hearty welcome, was fit 
and proper, and they received it with the simple 
dignity which is their characteristic; but that Mr. 
Chamberlain and all his clague should have been sv 
desperately anxious to impress the Boers by parading 
before them the British Navy, illustrates better than 
anything else the fear and awe which the Boers 
have shot into the minds of our governing classes. 
But there is an unmistakable feeling that the Boers, 
even now, have not been sufficiently impressed by the 
might, majesty and power of the Empire, and that it 
was necessary to parade the Fleet before them in order 
to complete the demonstration which had been afforded 
by the capture of their people and the devastation of 
their country. This speaks volumes as to the moral 
effect that has been produced by the series of reverses 

through which we have passed in South Africa. 
The idea that war may be a good 
War investment is at the present moment 
as an Investment. considerably discounted by the ex- 
periences of Great Britain. If ever 
there was a country in which British trade ought to have 
advanced by leaps and bounds (if there were any truth 
in the doctrine that trade follows the flag, and that 
expenditure on war is recouped by an increase of 


, business) Egypt is that country.: For the last eighteen 


years thatland has been garrisoned by Great Britain. We 
have spent millions in subjugating it and extending our 
sovereignty over an enormous area of territory in the 
higher Nile ; but from the statistics just published by 
the Board of Trade it is evident that our trade in 
Egypt has remained stationary, while that of the 
United States and Germany has considerably increased. 
The same lesson is taught by the figures as to British 
exports to British Colonies. We have been extending 
our frontiers, and enormously increasing the area over 
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which our flag flies, with the result that our exports 
to British Colonies have actually fallen off, whilst 
those of other countries have shown a very remark- 
able increase. 

It is probable, however, that the 
most cogent lesson will be taught 
us by our experience in South Africa. 
We were toid that when the war was 
over there would be a great boom in trade in that 
country. Judging from telegrams from Cape Town, 
the only boom has been one of misery and destitution, 
If there is to be any increase in trade, it seems to be 
quite as probable that the lion’s share of the business 


A Lesson 
from 
South Africa. 


will go to Germany and the United States. The 
Board of Trade returns seem to indicate that 
we have passed through our seven fat years 


and that we shall steadily descend into a period 
of considerable industrial depression. ‘The number 
of unemployed is increasing. Numbers of those 
poor fellows whom we sent out by thousands 
to crush the Boers are finding on their return 
that their places are filled up, and that they, 
have to walk the streets, penniless, sleeping on 
the Embankment, or in such shelters as the charitable 
may offer them. However much we may regret such 
misfortune in the case of individuals, it is only by 
bitter experience that nations learn wisdom. It will 
be a good many years to come before even the man 
in the street will cease to suffer himself to be deluded 
by the notion that, apart from the question of morality, 
it pays to commit murder for gain in the shape of 
going to war for markets. 

Sir Gordon Sprigg seems to be doing 


ew very well, and Dr. Smartt, as the 
a ° ° - 
the Cape, leader of the Jingoes, is deserving 


of the thanks of all sane and sober 
politicians by the extent to which he is making Jingo 
loyalty ridiculous. The net effect of the agitation for 
the suspension of the Constitution has been to force 
Sir Gordon Sprigg and his Ministry into the 
arms of the Afrikander Bond. The Indemnity 
Bill has been read a _ second time, and no 


. difficulty is anticipated about the financial legislation, 


It is very satisfactory to note that an inquiry is to be 
made into the operation of martial law. That 
inquiry, if faithful, will make people at home marvel 
that anybody remained loyal in the Cape Colony at 
all. I am also glad to hear that, in the opinion 


of good authorities, the disfranchisement of 
the Cape rebels will have very little practical 
effect. Most of those who joined the Boer 


the 


who were not on 


forces were young men 
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register, and by the time they are in a position to vote 
we may look forward to an amnesty which will remove 
all obstacles from their enjoying the rights of citizen- 
ship. Sir Gordon Sprigg held out hopes that martial 
law would be abolished as soon as the Bills were 
passed, In that case I hope my subscribers in South 
Africa may be permitted to receive the REVIEW OF 
Reviews, which for a couple of years past has been 
placed on the /udex Expurgatorius. 

Mr. Markham, who publicly charged 


The End Messrs. Wernher, Beit and Co. in the 

of a ‘< ‘ ‘ 
Famous Lawsuit. House of Commons with being 
thieves and swindlers, and _ then 


repeated his statement in a speech before his con- 
stituents in order to afford the “ thieves and swindlers” 
in question an opportunity of vindicating their reputa- 
tion in a court of law, has terminated the action 
by publicly declaring that he had been misinformed, 
and apologising for the libel which he believed he had 
been ina position to prove. Messrs. Wernher, Beit 
and Co. have accepted his apology, and the action 
for libel is withdrawn, which if it had been persisted 
in would probably have kept the Courts busy for a 
long time without coming to any other result 
than that which has now been arrived at. It is 
to be hoped that. the multitude of well-meaning 
persons who repeat in effect Mr. Markham’s 
statement, without affording the persons assailed an 
opportunity of bringing matters to the issue of a court 
of law, will be a little more moderate in future. It is 
true that Mr. Beit was born in Germany, and that he 
belongs to the same nationality as that which gave us 
the Twelve Apostles and their Master, and it is-also 
true that he is a great capitalist, but all these things 
comhined do not justify his political opponents in 
describing him as if he were a thief and a robber. 
Mr. Markham had every motive to prove his case, 
and every opportunity that leisure and wealth could 
supply to make good his words. That he has found 
it impossible to substantiate them will, it is to be 
hoped, weigh with the public, and lead to a slight 
moderation in the tone of some controversialists. 

The postponed Coronation, by uni- 


The Crowning versal consent, was a much more 


oO . P P 

the King impressive ceremony than it would 
have been had it taken place on the 

date originally fixed. The essentially religious 


character of the ceremony, the dignity and solemnity 
of the scene, the evident feeling of the chief actors, 
and, above all, the conscious thrill of human pathos 
which was added by the return of the King from 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, to be crowned 
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amid the tombs of his ancestors, combined to fill 
the spectators with reverence and awe. Instead of 
being, as some Coronations of the past, a grandiose 
theatricality, it really appeared, despite all the gew- 
gaws and -the coronets, to be a most impressive 
religious rite, It 
was the best of its 
kind -that- Eng- 
land has seen 
since the Refor- 
mation. Curious- 
ly enough, — this 
revival of mediz- 
valism of the 
most ornate de- 
scription has not, 
so far, evoked a 
protest from the 
most vehement 
agitators against 
the Romanising 
movement of our 
times. 


The Pageant 


in 

Modern Britain. 

Judging from 
the success with 
which the Coro- 
nation, like the 
Jubilee and the 
funera) which y u 
preceded it, has r 
been stage-man- 
aged, it would 
seem as if the 
innate love of 
pageantry which 
was so conspicu- 
ous among the 
English of Eliza- 
bethan times is 
one of the pos- 
sessions of the 
race which we 
have not lost. 
We are apt to 
believe that we are somewhat clumsy in the perform- 
ance of solemn functions, and as a nation we do not 
possess as the common heritage of our common 
people that artistic sense which seems to belong to 
some nations, notably the Japanese and the Italians 


(UP FR: 





His Majesty King Edward VII. in his Coronation Robes. 
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of the Renaissance. 


which 
our recent pageants have been arranged would seem 
to demonstrate not only the popularity of the 
pageant with our people, which no one doubted, bu: 
the capacity to minister to this taste. 


But. the success with 


The honours 
of the ceremony 
in the Abbe 
may be divide! 
equally betwee: 
Church an¢ 
State, but by 
common consen! 
the great Maste: 
of Ceremonies 
was Lord Esher. 
All the officials 
of both of the 
departments— 

the Services and 
the Court—res- 
ponded well to 
the exceptional 
strain put upon 
them, and every- 
one is profoundly 
grateful that 
everything pas- 
sed off so well. 


No more 
Mafficking! 


Even more 
welcome than 
the discovery 
that we can 
mount a national 
pageant with a 
fair measure of 
success was the 
evidence afford- 
ed by the post- 
poned Corona- 
tion that our 
people are 
capable of enjoy- 
ing a great spec- 
tacle without 
getting drunk. All London turned out to see the illum- 
inations, but nothing could be more pleasant than 
the orderly crowds. Judging by the popular ditties 
and the general attitude of the people on the 


eve of the first Coronation, nothing less serious 
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than the King’s illness would have sufficed to have 
delivered us from a renewal of the bacchanalian orgies 
which disgraced London at the relief of Mafeking. 
The crowd also to witness the procession to and from 
the Abbey was by no means unmanageable, but 
exceedingly well 

behaved. From 
this point of view 
the King’s illness 
contributed more 
to the success of 
the Coronation 
and to delivering 
it from its worst 
abuses than any 
contrivance that 
could have sug- 
gested itself to 
the wit of man. 


The 
Naval Parade. 


A week after 
the Coronation 
the King re- 
viewed his home 
Fleet in the 
Solent. The 
spectacle was 
beautiful and 
impressive, and 


the way in 
which the King 
bore the pro- 


longed ordeal is 
conclusive testi- 
mony as to the 
completeness of 
his recovery. At 
night the illumi- 
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ships steamed out to take up their positions, the mist 
and rain would have made it perilous in the extreme to 
have attempted any evolutions. But with the exception 
of the storm when the Fleet was illuminated, and the 
mist blanket which prevented the manceuvres, the King 
was fortunate in 
his weather. 

What the Colonial 


Conference has 
Done. 


When the Con- 
ference of Peace 
met at the Hague 
in 1899, besides 
framing its three 
Conventions, it 
drew up a num- 
ber of pious 
wishes which are 
diplomatically 
described as 
“voeux.” The 
Colonial Confer- 
ence has been 
productive of 
very little 
but such abstract 
* voceux,” which 
are to be carried 
into effect at 
some future time. 
As I stated last 
month, the great 
thing which 
the Conference 
effected was de- 
cisively to extin- 
guish all the 
hopes of our 


else 


nations took Jingoes. That 
place in_ the was perhaps the 
midst of a violent greatest service 

. thunderstorm which anybody 
and gale of wind, could have ren- 
which blew up dered to Great 
with almost Her Majesty Queen Alexandra in her Coronation Robes. Britain at this 
juncture. After 


tropical sudden- 

ness, drenching to the skin thousands of un- 
fortunate sightseers. It had been arranged that the 
King should witness some great Naval manceuvres off 
the eastern end of the Isle of Wight the following 
week, but when the appointed time came, although the 


that negative service, the chief positive gain was the 
re-enforcement which it gave to the Home Rule cause. 
There was not a man in the Conference who was not 
a Home Ruler, and the more important members, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and Sir Edmund Barton, emphasised 
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their views in this respect by dining with Mr. Redmond 
and the Home Rule leaders in the House of 
Commons, in circumstances which gave the banquet 
all the effect of a political demonstration. 
It is a rather curious fact that no 
What the official report of the debates of the 
Conference Decided Conference is to be published. In 
this respect the Colonial Conference 
is like the Cabinet, whose proceedings are never 
reported. They are said to have passed resolutions 
on the following subjects :— 


(1) Preferential treatment of British commerce by the Colonies. 
(2) Increased contributions from the Colonies to the Navy, 
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(3) Organisation of the land forces of the Colonies upon the 
European model. 

(4) Conferences to be held every four years. 

(5) The adoption of the metric system throughout the Empire. 

(6) Various resolutions concerning shipping, and the establish- 
ment of lines of fast steamers between Colonial: and British 
ports. 

(7) A special Colonial contribution to the memorial which is 
to be erected in honour of Queen Victoria, 


If these resolutions are acted upon, it will be four 
years before we haye’another Colonial Conference in 
London. The date’ for following the Canadian 
example of making a.rebate of duties on British 


OF REVIEWS. 


goods is not fixed, and whether it is acted upon 
at all or not will depend upon circumstances. 
The resolution in favour of the metric system is good, 
but it will take more than a resolution of the Colonia! 
Conference to induce John Bull to alter his weight 
and measures. However, it would have been almost 
as practical to have passed a resolution in favour of 
phoneticising English spelling. It that were done it 
would undoubtedly facilitate the adoption of English 
as the universal language. The contribution which 
Canada is to make to the cost of the Navy is not yet 
decided, but it is understood that the other Colonies 
have agreed to contribute the following sums :—- 
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Australia, £200,000; New Zealand, £40,000; Cape 
Colony, £50,000 ; Natal, £35,000. In the case of 
Canada, the definite amount has not been settled, but 
something is to be done on her part. 


It was hoped that this month would 


The have seen the gathering of the Inter- 
Interparliamentary a ee 
Conference. Parliamentary Conference at Vienna, 


Last year no Conference was held, 
because the British members did not deem it advisable 
to invite the Peace Conference to meet in the capital 
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of a State which was at war. The Austrian friends of 
peace were dismayed to find that, instead of 300 
acceptances, their favourable responses mounted up to 
650. ‘This, it might be thought, was very satisfactory, 
but unfortunately the response has crushed the 
Conference. In order to make adequate provision 
for double the number of guests, their hosts proposed 
to postpone the meeting for three weeks, and then 
discovered that the altered date rendered the 
attendance of most of the guests impossible. ‘There- 
fore there is to be no Interparliamentary Conference 
this year. The Conference of Peace Societies has 
also been postponed for another year. 
If the Parliaments do not fraternise 
Continental and peace societies cease to as- 
Alliances. semble, the monarchs—who are, after 
all, the custodians of the peace of 
Europe—are more diligent in assembling them- 
selves together. Last month the Tsar and the Kaiser 
met on the occasion of the Russian naval manceuvres 
off Reval, with results which are not yet apparent to 
the outside world. Shortly after the meeting of the 
Emperors, the King of Italy, who had been previously 
the guest of the ‘T’sar at St. Petersburg, paid a visit 
to the Kaiser at Berlin, where they have naturally 
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The Triple Alliance ! 


“* Have no fear. I know the road well. We have passed this way once 
before when it was still more sombre.” 
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made as much of him as possible. Italy is 
still technically and ostensibly a member of the Drei- 
bund; but whether she goes over to the Franco- 
Russian Alliance will depend probably upon what 
arrangements are made about Albania. Everything 
seems to point towards a development of Italian 
ambitions for extension in the Balkan Peninsula, 
and as she has already made the way clear for her 
future of adventure in Tripoli, it is probable 
that this visit to St. Petersburg and Berlin is 
intended to advance Italian aspirations in 
Albania. Well-wishers of Italy view with profound 
uneasiness this indulgence in schemes of territorial 
aggrandisement. If Italy lays her hand upon Albania 
she will probably find that its fierce mountaineers are 
quite as difficult to handle as Austria found the Bosnians. 
It would be a poor compensation for the addition’ of 
Albania to the Italian Kingdom if the latter should 
become bankrupt. 

The most interesting political deve- 
President Roose- lopment reported last month is 
velt’s Campaign. the advent of President Roosevelt 

on the stage as a candidate for his 
own re-election as President. Such, at least, is the 
universally accepted interpretation of the series of 
addresses which he has been delivering in the United 
States. Nothing need be said concerning his reaffirma- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, which has not been par- 
ticularly well received in Germany, but which was 
welcomed in this country as indicating a determination 
on the part of the United States not to allow Canada 
to be invaded by any foreign Power, even if 
Great Britain were at war. What is much more 
important is the line which he has taken on the 
subject of Trusts. While disclaiming any exaggera- 
tion of the influence which these great industrial com- 
binations may exert, the President has formulated in 
the clearest possible terms the conviction that the 
national Government should be constituted as a 
Sovereign with special mission to look after Trusts, 
and see that at their hands no harm comes to the 
public. This declaration is generally accepted as 
signifying President Roosevelt’s conviction that he 
has no hope of renomination at the hands. of the old 
Republican Party managers, and that be has therefore 
determined to appeal to young America in order to 
evoke a sufficient amount of popular support to compel 
the old managers to face the alternative of a split in 
the Party, which if the Democrats had any present- 
able candidate would result in the clection of a 
Democratic President, or of accepting his own nomi- 
nation. 
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CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH: 

August 1.—Disastrous colliery explosion at Wollongong, 
New South Wales ; 67 bodies recovered. 

August 2.—Ex-President Steyn and Mrs. Steyn reach 
Southamp‘on, and leave directly for Holland ... Lord and Lady 
Warwick entertain Indian and Colonial visitors at Warwick 
Castle The decrees against the unauthorised Catholic 
establishments gazetted in France; they deal with 237 estab- 
lishments. 

August 4.—Generals Botha, De Wet and Delarey issue an 
address to families in the Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
announcing their appointment by the Conference at Vereenig- 
ing to collect money abroad to assist sufferers by the war ... 
Advocates Smuts, Jacobs and De Wet, late of the Staff of the 
Boer Government, admitted to practise in the Supreme Court 
of the Transvaal ... The Cuban House of Representatives passes 
Bill authorising a loan of 35,000,000 dols. 

August 5.—The Hospital Sunday Fund is announced to have 
reached the record sum of £60,009 ... Mr. Rhodes’s will is 
proved in Cape Town ... Official statement as to extreme low- 
ness of the Nile made in Cairo ... The decrees for the closing 
of the Catholic schools in France being carried out provoke 
obstinate resistance The Armenian Patriarch in Turkey 
tenders his resignation on account of the ignoring of his repre- 
sentations to the Porte on Armenian Question Reported 
failure of M. Witte’s proposal for Anti-Trust Conference 
ascribed to American diplomacy. 

August 6.—The King and Queen leave Cowes for London 
The Right Reverend Dr. Maguire appointed Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Glasgow ... The Kaiser meets the Tsar of Russia 
at Reval ... The Federal Government of Australia anticipates 
deficit of £650,000 in the current year. 

August 8.—Ministerial changes are announced—Lord Dudley 
becomes Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland (not ig Cabinet) ; Lord 
Londonderry President of Board of Education; Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Mr. Akers-Douglas to 
be Home Secretary ; Lord Windsor to be First Commissioner of 
Works (not in Cabinet) ; Mr. Austen Chamberlain Postmaster- 
General (in Cabinet); Sir W. H. Walrond Chancellor of 
Duchy of Lancaster (not in Cabinet), and minor appointments ; 
Mr. Geo. Wyndham, Secretary for Ireland, enters the Cabinet 

Lord Salisbury obtains permission to be absent from 
Coronation under medical advice ... The Kaiser leaves Reval 
after successful meeting. 

August 9.—The Coronation of King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra takes place in Westminster Abbey before an illus- 
trious assemblage Enthusiastic reception in the streets ... 
Coronation festivities take place all over the kingdom ... The 
King offers Osborne House as a gift to the nation ... A meeting 
of the Irish Parliamentary party is held at the City Hall, Dublin, 
at noon. 

August 10.—The King is announced to have borne the strain 
of the Coronation very well, and had a good night. 

August 11.—The King holds a Privy Council at Buckingham 


men, who present the Coronation gift of £115,000, containing 
nearly 20,000 donations in pence by working people 
The King hands over the gift to the Hospital Fund ... The 
Queen presents medals to members of Imperial Yeomanry 
Hospital in South Africa ... The Colonial Conference holds its 
tenth and concluding meeting ; resolution in favour of the 
establishment of metric system of weights and measures through- 
out Empire adopted ... The total number of visitors to British 
Museum in 1901 announced as 718,614 ... The German Tariff 
Committee, at its IoIst sitting, completes the first reading of the 
Tariff Bill An attempt is made at Kharkoff to assassinate the 
Governor, Prince Oboleuski. 

August. 12.—The King holds Investiture Parade of Colonial 
troops at Buckingham Palace Results (conditional on 
approval of Parliaments) of Colonial Conference announced ... 
Lord Cadogan leaves Dublin on his resignation of the office of 
Lord-Lieutenant ... The trustees under Rhodes’s will appoint 
Mr. G. R. Parkin to consider a scheme for the allotment of the 
scholarships . The Kaiser is present at the launching of a new 
great American liner of the North-German Lloyd Company at 
Stettin The treaties between Chili and ~- Argentine are 
approved by the Chilian Chamber. 

August 13.—The King reviews the Indian Coronation troops 
«- Westminster Abbey is open to the public on payment of §s 

A regular line of steamers between Canada and South Africa 
arranged for next October ... The Secretary for War decides 
that maximum age for candidates shall be 19 at Woolwich and 
194 at Sandhurst ... The General Federation of Trade Unions 
issues its third annual report ... The first ¢rain de luxe from 
Baluwayo reaches Capetown, the journey occupying 74 hours 
.. The revenue of France up to July is 64,000,000 francs below 
the estimate. 

August 14.—The King and Queen leave London for Ports- 
mouth and Cowes ... The amount of the proposed yearly 
subsidies from the Colenies towards the Imperial Navy an- 
nounced : Australia, £209,000; Cape Colony, £50,000; New 
Zealand, £40,000; and Natal, £35,000 ... Also Colonial con- 
tributions to Queen Victoria Memorial announced ... Owing to 
Russian action, the return of the Peking-Tientsin-Shanhaikwan 
railway by Britain to China cannot take place before October 6 ... 
Kaiser’s telegram to Prince of Bavaria criticising artistic vote 
of Bavarian Diet causes much excitement in Germany. 

August 15.—The King places cross‘on deck of Royal yacht 
Alberta in memory of the Queen’s Funeral ... The report of 
the Postmaster-General for 1901 is issued ... The Indian troops 
leave Hampton Court for Southampton The transfer of 
Tientsin city to the Chinese is completed Six hundred and 
eighty-nine schools are announced to-have been established in 
the Transvaal. 


August 16.—The Coronation Naval Review is held at 
Spithead by the King. The Fleet is illuminated in the 


... The Boer Generals Botha, De Wet and Delarey 
arrive at Southampton, and proceed to London Lord Dudley 
is sworn in as Lord- Lieutenant of freland at Dublin ... The 
Customs returns of the Transyaal for six months ending July 


evening 





Palace ... The King receives the Lord Mayor and other gentle- 
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Panoramic View of the Naval Review. 
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show £4,317,698 of imports as compared with £143,192 of last 
year ... Tue Protocol tariff in China is signed by the British, 
American, German, and Japanese representatives without 
reservation, and by the Austrian, Belgian and Dutch ad 
weferendum:.--- ° Ops, Hila ak te 

August 17.—The Shah of Persia arrives at Dover from Calais 
on his first visit to England ... The Boer Generals visit the King 
at Cowes on his yacht. ... A meeting of over 2,000 Poles is held 
in Berlin to protest against Polish policy of Prussian Government. 

August 18.—The King inspects the Fleet under way off the 
Isle of Wight ; bad weather prevents any manoeuvres ... The 
Shah arrives in London and takes up his residence at. Marl- 
borough House ... The Boer Generals leave for Holland ... 
410,000, presented to the King by the Maharajah of Gwalior, 
is given to the King’s Hospital Fund ... The seventy-second 
birthday of the Emperor-King is celebrated in Austria-Hungary. 

August. 19:—Further ‘telegrams between General White, Sir 
Redvers Buller, and Lord Roberts concerning Ladysmith pub- 
lished .... The terms of the Royal Commission to inquire into 
Martial Law; sentences announced ... Westminster Abbey 
open for last time before Coronation arrangements dismantled ; 
in all 96,907 persons paid for admission, and £4,929 taken ... 
The Report of the Joint Select Committee on Housing Problem 
issued ... There wasa deficit for 1901 of 48,000,000 marks in Ger- 
many ... Further important discoveries are made at Zimbabye, 
Rhodesia. 

August 20.—The Shah visits the King at Portsmouth ... The 
new British Academy receives its Royal Charter, and the names 
of the first 49 members are published ... The Duke of Bedford 
promises £1,000 for three years to the Cancer Research Fund 
.. The Labour Association opens its annual exhibition of 
co-operative productions at Crystal Palace The Cape 
Parliament is opened. 

August 21.—The King and Queen leave Cowes on a prolonged 
cruise ... The Cedric, largest liner in the world, launched at 
Belfast for White Star Company ... The Institute of Public 
Health opens its conference at Exeter ... The House of Repre- 
sentatives at Cape Town unanimously resolve to present an 
address of congratulation to their Majesties ... It is reported 
that twenty of the New Zealand troops brought back on the 
Britannic from South Africa have died from overcrowding ... 
Good rains are announced in India. 

August 22.—The Shah holds an artillery review at Woolwich 
«+» The Japanese general elections result in the return of 192 
members of the Seiyukai (Marquis Ito’s party) ; 104 Progressives, 
20 Imperialists, 150 Independents ... The Conferences on the 
Ausgleich between Austria and Hungary begin in Vienna. 

August 23.—In the Cape Assembly Mr. Merriman thanks Sir 
Gordon Sprigg on behalf of the Bond for his action against 
suspension of the Constitution ... The Parliamentary Indemnity 
Bill and the Financial Indemnity Bill read a second time ... It 
is reported that the Manitoba wheat harvest will reach 
65,000,000 bushels. 

August. 25.—The King and Queen visit the Isle of Man ... 
The Shah leaves London for Paris and St. Petersburg ... The 
Government decides to defray the expenses of the Indian Coro- 
nation visitors .... Parcel Post arrangement concluded between 
the. American Express Company and British Post Office . 
Germany, Great Britain and France protest against the blockade 
of Venezuelan Ports ... The Chinese Government sanctions the 
signature of the new tariff ... Since July 15th there have been 
4,278 cases of cholera in Egypt, 3,246 fatal. 

August 26.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier lunches with President 
Loubet and dines with M. Delcassé ... An International 
Congress of Commerce and Industry opens at Ostend ... The 
King of Italy leaves Racconigi on a visit to the Kaiser ... The 
annual report of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
for 1901 is issued ... The annual report of the Commissioners 
in Lunacy for 1901 is issued, there being 110,713 lunatics in 
England and Wales in January, 1902. 

August 27.—Mr. Markham, M.P., addresses a letter to Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit and Co. withdrawing his charges against them, 
and apologises. Messrs. Wernher, Beit withdraw action: for 
libel ... It is st ted that since the beginning of the war over 


-2,000,000 florins have been collected in Holland for the Boers’ 


“resumed ..: 


... The King of Italy arrives at Potsdam and is welcomed by 
the Kaiser. 
August 28.—In the Cape Assembly Dr. Smartt makes an 


attack on Mr. Te Water alleging treasonable practices ... The 
construction of the Quetta-Nushki Railway, which will be 
‘82 miles long and cost 70 lakhs of rupees, is sanctioned ... The 


King of Italy, accompanied by the Kaiser, visits Berlin ... Mr. 
M. Holbein, after swimming 224 hours, just fails to reach Dover 
from Calais ... Scheme for extension of Newcastle Quay for 
3,200 feet, at acost of £800,000, adopted by the Newcastle-on- 
Tyne Corporation, ~ 

August 30.—The King of Italy leaves Germany for Italy. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
House of Lords. 

August 1.—Lord Muskerry calls attention to the suspension ot 
the certificate of the captain of the Allan line steamship Grecia, 
Lord: Dudley replies. 

August 5.—Isle of Man (Customs) Bill and Pacifie Cable 
Bill read a second time ... Lords Killanin and Clonbroc\ 
inquire as to the Canadian Pacific Railway’s offer of a subsidise | 
passenger line across Atlantic ... Lord Onslow replies tha 
the negotiations are between Canadian Government and rail- 
way. 

Knew 8.—The Marine Works (Ireland) Bill, the Land. 
Valuation (Scotland) Amendment (No. 2) Bill, and the Suprem« 
Court of Judicature Bill read second time and passed throug] 
remaining stages ... The Consolidated Fund (Appropriation 
Bill and the Public Works Loans Bill read a first time anc 


‘passed through all their stages ... Royal Assent given by 


Commission to the Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) Bill, the 
Shop Clubs Act, the Licensing Act, and other Bills .. Lord 
Lamington raises question of petition from Pacific Island 
labourers in Queensland ... Lord Killanin asks whether any 
steps are being taken to establish Atlantic service under British 
flag ; Lord Onslow replies ... House adjourns until Oct. 16. 


House of Commons. 

August 1.—Discussion of Education Bill resumed in Com- 
mittee on Management Clause as recast by Mr. Balfour ... 
Amendments by Mr. G. White (negatived by 198 votes to 72) ; 
by Lord E. Fitzmaurice, speeches by Mr. Balfour, Sir E. Grey, Sir 
W. Harcourt (negatived by 242 votes to 78); by Mr. Hatton 
(negatived by 81 votes) ... Report of the Excess Army Vote 
agreed to. 

August 4.—Mr. Balfour makes statement as to reasons for 
limiting the inquiry into the War ... Discussion of Army votes 
in Committee of Supply ... Vote of £11,242,000 for transport 
and remounts agreed to ... Speeches by Sir A. Hayter, Sir 
Chas. Dilke (calling attention to Studdert case), Mr. Brodrick, 
and Mr. Dillon ... Votes of £ 16,066,000 for provisions, forage, 
etc., and £3,970,000 for clothing agreed to ... Vote of 
4715,093 for Uganda and Somaliland ; Lord Cranborne makes 
statement ... Vote of £280,409 for the Survey agreed to ... 
Remaining votes passed in blocks, guillotined. 

August 5.—Consideration on report of votes agreed to in 
Committee of Supply ... On vote for Admiralty contract work, 
Mr. E. Robertson speaks, and Mr. Arnold Forster replies on 
boiler question ... All votes agreed to after discussion and 
closure ... Mr. Austen Chamberlain introduces Appropriation 
Bill ... Public Works Loans Bill read second time ... The 
Marine Works (Ireland) Bill read third time. 

August 6.—The Chancellor of Exchequer moves second reading 
of Appropriation Bill .... Penrhyn Quarry dispute raised by Mr. 
W. Jones ... Mr. Gibson Bowles reviews situation, and Lord 
Cranborne replies to Mr. Joseph Walton on Chinese matters ... 
Major Seely and Mr. Baltour speak of the want of organisation 
in our naval and military services Mr. Dillon reopens 
Sheridan case ...Mr. Wyndham and Mr. Asquith speak ; speech 
by Mr. Brodrick on recommendations of the Committee on 
Military Education ... Closure carried by 199 votes to 129. 
Bill read a second time ... Consideration of Education Bill 
Amendment by Mr. Corrie Grant negatived by 235 
votes to 101 ... The Public Works Loans Bill passes through 
Committee. < 
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August 8.— Mr. Balfour states the Royal Commission of 
Inquiry into the War will consist of Lord Elgin, Sir Henry 
Norman, Admiral Sir John Hopkins, Lord Esher, Sir J. 
Jackson, Sir John Edge, and another ... Discussion on third 
reading of Appropriation Bill ... Mr. T, P. O’Connor denounces 
the system of government in Ireland ; Mr. Wyndham replies ... 
Lord Cranborne replies to Mr. Yerburgh on new treaty with 
China ... Lord Chas. Beresford and Mr. Brodrick on Imperial 
Defence Appropriation Bill read third time ... House 
adjourns until Oct. 16. 

By-Elections. 

July 31.—Mr. Shackleton (Labour) elected without opposition 
for Clitheroe Division of Lancashire. 1890 and 1895, Sir Kay 
Shuttleworth (now raised to the peerage) unopposed. 

August 14.—Sir William Walrond re-elected without opposi- 
tion for Tiverton Division of Devonshire on his appointment as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Seat last contested in 


1892 :— 
Sir W. H. Walrond (C.) gus iti «ss 433 
Sir J. B. Phear (L.) _ La ‘i .. 3,100 


1,333 


Conservative majority... asa es 
August 15.—Mr. Austen Chamberlain returned unopposed for 
East Worcestershire on his appointment as Postmaster-General. 


Seat last contested in 1892 :— 


A. Chamberlain (L.U.)... 4d ot -<«, ‘Gy OEt 
O. Browning (G.L.) ia <a en xa 
Majority... + 5,594 


August 18.—An election in South Belfast in consequence 
of the death of Mr. W. Johnston results as follows :— 


Mr. T. Sloan (Independent Protestant) s+ 35795 
Mr. C, W. Dunbar-Buller (Unionist) ... us 2,969 
Majority a 826 


August 21.—Owing to the appointment of Mr. H. W. Forster 
as Junior Lord of the Treasury :— 


Mr. H. W. Forster (C.)... xa ave cw Goaae 
Mr. Beaumont Maurice (L.)_... 4 coe | 4462 
Majority sed .. 891 
Last Election 1goo. 

H. W. Forster... we sas wen .. 6,604 
H. Richardson _... em hea wai ‘xe. Se 

. Majority... woe 4,812 

SPEECHES. 


July 31.—Lord Rosebery, in London, on Liberal League ... 
Lord Kitchener, at South African Dinner, London. 

August 1.—Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Kitchener, at the 
Grocers’ Company, London. 

August 2.—Mr. Seddon, at Liverpool, on the inter-relations 
of the Empire Mr. O’Brien, at Castlebar Mr. E. M. 
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Sadler, at Cambridge, on Educational methods ... Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, at Lower Sydenham, on rifle clubs and ranges. 

August 5.—Lord Kitchener, at Welbeck Abbey, on 
Colonials in the war. 

August 6.—Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, at the Guild- 
hall, on the Army. 

August 7.—Mr. Choate, at Freemasons’ Hall, London, 
unveils portrait of Washington and delivers an address. 

August 12.—Lord Rosebery, at Eastbourne, opens Hampden 
Park. 

August 14.—Sir E. Barton and Mr. Seddon, at Tunbridge 
Wells. 

August 19.—The German Emperor, at Hamburgh, on the 
late Empress Frederick. 

August 20.—Lord Milner, at Barberton, on Mining Legisla- 
tion ... Mr. C. Fenwick, M.P., at Crystal Palace, on Co-opera- 
tion, 

August 21.—Lord Iddesleigh, at Exeter, on hygienic matters. 

August 22.—Count Gleichen, at Manchester, on Cotton- 
growing in the Soudan. 

August 23.—Lord Kitchener, at Stockton-on-Tees, on the 
Army andon Education ... Sir George White, at Aberdeen, at 
the Gordon Highlanders’ Memorial Institute opening. 

August 26.—Lord Roberts and General French, at Canter- 
bury. 

August 27.—President Roosevelt, at Augusta, Maine, on 
Monroe Doctrine. 

August 28.—Lord Roberts, at Dover ... Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
at Lille, on Relations of France and Canada. 


OBITUARY. 
August 1.—Senator Gaetano Negri, Italian statesman and 
writer ... Lt.-Col. Sir Edward Newdigate Newdegate, 77. 


August 4.—Sir E. Hertslet, librarian at Foreign Office, 78. 
August §.—Judge French, 59 ... Miss Rosamund Davenport- 
Hill, 78. 


August 6.—Dr. Thomas Christie, Canadian politician ... M. 
Pierre d’Espagnat, African explorer. 

August 8.—Herr Rudolph von Benningsen, 81 ... Hon. 
Arthur Webster (son of Lord Chief Justice) ... Mr. Lewis 


Deschamps, French painter, 52 ... M. James Tissot, painter, 66 
... General Lucas Meyer ... Mr. Alexander Mitchie, 79. 
August 10.—Mr. McMillan, U.S. Senator for Michigan. 
August 15.—Sidi Mahdi Sheikh Senussi (at Kanem). 
August 16.—M. Victor Huquet, Oriental painter, 67. 
August 17.—Dr. Leopold Schenk, of Vienna, 62. 
August 19.—General von der Plaintz, Saxon War Minister. 
August 21.—General Franz Sigel, American politician. 
August 22.—Sir Thomas Boyd, ex-Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh. 
August 24.—Hon. Joseph Royal, in Ottawa. 
August 28.—Mr. James Craig, formerly M.P. fer Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 68. 
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CuRRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


HIS month Mr. Gould is taking his holiday. The 
events of August, therefore, are not illumined by 
his eloquent pencil. 


another source of 
Current History 
in Caricature has 
been temporarily 
closed. The 
admirable series 
of cartoons 
which Mr. Opper 
‘contributes to the 
New York Jour: 
nal are for the 
present not avail- 
able for repro- 
duction in the 
REVIEW, except- 
ing under impos- 
sible conditions, 
for which, how- 
ever, the Mew 
York Journal is 
in no way directly 
responsible. Mr. 
Opper has been 
contributing an 
admirable series 
of illustrated 
Nursery Rhymes, 
which, when col- 
lected, will form 
a valuable cam- 
paign document 
against the 
Trusts. For sam- 
ples, however, our 
readers must wait 
un‘l we are once 
more free to 
quote, as we have 


done for years 


past, the cartoons from the Journal. 


For the last 


oo 


‘* O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us,”—BURNS, 


the AZelbourne Punch. 


From another cause, also, 





time the 


" Punch, 6 /Gfoa. 
Creat and Greater Britain. 


Kinc Epwarp VII.: ‘ Peace we love ; but we shall hold our own.” 


Coronation cartoons will 


enough the best and worst of these cartoons appear in 


The best I reproduce. 





[Melbourne. 


occupy the first place in our collection, and curiously good-naturedly as has the King. 
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The worst represents the King as sitting in a dressing- 


gown with a copy 
of the Melbourne 
Punch in his 
hand, exclaiming, 
“By Jove, that 
was a heavy 


cross! I’ve 
earned the 
crown.” <A re- 


mark which for 
bad taste could 
hardly be ex- 
celled. © 

The Hindi 
Punch 
passed ll its 


has sur- 


contemporaries in 
the number and 
exuberance of its 
Coronation car- 
toons. From the 
series I am only 
able to find room 
for one. Outside 
the British Em- 


pire the feeling 


_of sympathy and 


awe inspired by 
the King’s illness 
seems to have 
had a paralysing 
effect upon the 
slightly malicious 
artists of the 
satirical 
After this it is to 
be hoped they will 
give the King the 
rest he deserves. 


papers. 


Few monarchs have been so mercilessly lampooned by 
the Continental comic press, and few have borne it all as 
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La Silhouette represents the King as an aged man 
being attended by Mr. Chamberlain, his physician ; but 
the picture has not sufficient point to secure forgiveness 
for its vulgarity. The other cartoons hardly call for 
notice, although the effort of the Hindi Punch may be 
noticed, notwithstanding its being somewhat conventional. 

That criticism certainly cannot be applied to the 
Sydney Bulletin’s picture of the King’s banquet to the 


London poor. 

















Bulletin, 28/6/02.) [Sydney. 
King Edward Banquets the London Poor. 
An Australian Cold-Tea Apostle’s Idea of the Ceremonial. 

“The King has ordered a thousand barrels of beer from Bass and Co. to 
be served to the poor on Coronation Day; but many of those who had 
volunteered to take part in H.M.’s entertainments object to distribute the 
liquor.” —Cadde, 



































Hindi Punch:} (Bombay. 


God Save the King ! 


Bulletin, 21/6/02.) {Sydney. 
Who wears the Star. 
Who bore the Cross. 


The Coronation decorations, especially those bestowed 
upon the Colonial Premiers, have suggested cartoons to 
the Bulletin, in some of which a deeper note is sounded 
than is usual in caricatures. 

Such a one is that giving the contrast between those 
who fought for the Empire and lost their liyes.in the 
war, and the Premiers who reap the reward. 


ail 
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One represents him refusing disdainfully the G.C.M.G., 
the other ridicules his complaint that the terms of peace 
were not sufficiently severe. 























Bulletin, 5/7/02.) {Sydney. 


Why Seddon didn’t get a Coronation ‘‘ Honour.” 

Gory Dicx: ‘ Take away that bauble !” af 

Jor CHAMBERLAIN: “ Very sorry, Mr. Seddon, but this is the best we 
can offer you at present. Fact is, there is no Royal dukedom vacant just 


now !” 
Gory Dick: “ Enough—I can wait !” 


b 


In a like vein the Australian papers deal with the 
decorated and non-decorated Premiers. The Melbourne 
Punch represents Sir Edmund Barton in all the glory of 
his G.C.M.G. 

But the Budletin is distinctly funny in the cartoonlets 
which it devotes to Mr. Seddon. 




















Punch, 3/7/02.) (Melbourne. 


The Object Lesson. 


Grorce Ret (the disappointed) : ‘‘ You see those 
letters on the man’s chest. Now, repeat after me: 
G for ‘grand,’ C for ‘ conceited,’. M. for ; Ministerial,’ 
G for ‘ goose’—Grand Conceited Ministerial Goose.” 





South African Review, 25/7/02.) 


Lorp Miiyer:: ‘A light to guide, a rod to check the erring and reprove,” 
Sir Gosuin Spricc: ‘ And often times, to win us to our harm, 


Bulletin, 21/6/02.) [Sydney. 


Mr. Seddon regrets (by cable) that the terms of peace were not firmer. 
He would like to have seen something ‘‘ humorous ” done to old Kruger. 


South African questions happily no longer figure so 
conspicuously in the cartoons of the month. The Souk 
African Review has had a series of atrocious cartoons 
dealing with the proposed suspension of the Cape 
Constitution. Atrocious though they be, I reproduce 
one of them as a sample of the method in which the 
so-called loyalists of Cape Colony are endeavouring to 
promote peace and conciliation, and realise the ideals of 
equal justice for all races and free constitutional govern- 
ment, to secure which we have just spent £200,000,000, 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, who figures as a fiend from the 
nether regions, is Prime Minister of the Colony, and his 
only offence is that he has defended the free constitution 
of South Africa from being trampled under foot by the 
wreckers. In the cartoon reproduced herewith, Mr, 
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[Cape Town. 





The Wreckers! 


‘Lhe instruments of darkness tell us wrong.” 
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Cape Register, 18/7/02.] [Cape Town. 


Britannia’s Piccaninnies. 

Jounny Loyauist (to Mamma Britannia): ‘‘Oh mammy ! please take 
that stick away from him so that I can keep him out of ‘the House.’ If you 
don’t he’ll call me nasty names and say rude things about you, I’m sure he 
wil, 

Tommie Lie Low: ‘ Boo-hoo! I sha’n’t have no nothing then, all my 
toys ar: broken.” 























Nebelspalter, 2/8/02.) (Zurich. 
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Hofmeyr, Mr. Merriman, and Mr. Sauer, the represen- 
tatives of the Dutch loyalists in South Africa, are repre- 
sented as traitorous wreckers, because, forsooth, they 
have saved the constitutional government from destruc- 
tion at the hands of the real wreckers, who are, strange 
to say, supported and encouraged by Lord Milner. 

The Cape Register is another of the South African 
journals which places its artists at the disposal of those 
who, in the name of freedom and progress, would destroy 
responsible government in the Cape. 

A cartoon of a very different nature represents the 
Jewish exodus from Europe to the promised land of the 
Rand. It is a Swiss paper, and calls attention to one 
phase of the South African question which is too often 
ignored in this country. The proportion of children of 
Israel among the Outlanders has never been accurately 
ascertained. 




















(Beraa. 
The Unsuspecting Golf-player. 
‘*Let me congratulate you, sir, on being made Prime Minister !” 
“What? I Prime Minister? I’m sure I didn’t know. I scarcely ever 
read the newspapers.” 


The accession of Mr. Balfour to the Prime Ministership 
has attracted less attention than might have been expected 
from the comic artists. In Germany they have utterly 
failed to catch his likeness, and even describe him as 
James Balfour. 

Perhaps the best of the German cartoons on Mr. 
Balfour is that of U/k, which dwells upon the Prime 
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- 2q65 Tt! Wedrety of Reviews: 


A cartoon in the Chicago Daily News touches upon 
another phase of the same subject, chiefly for the pur- 
pose of representing Mr. Chamberlain’s disappointment. 
“Poor Joe” is represented in-such evil case as even to 
excite the commiseration of President Kruger. 

One of the most remarkable features of recent Eng- 
lish politics, the reversal of the Ministry at the Leeds 
by-election, is very inadequately represented in the 
cartoons of the month. This is no doubt very largely 
due to the absence of Mr. Gould, and the fact that the 
majority of the cartoonists have the best reason in the 
world for not emphasising the significance of the elections 
of North Leeds and Sevenoaks. 

The Zown Crier of Birmingham, however, depicts ‘ ; lean 
“with tolerable accuracy the effect of the polling at North SS Pe towa 
Leeds upon the Prime Minister and his majority. y a “ 

A very effective cartoon is that in the Hindi Punch, wii 
representing the growth of Indian military expenditure, og: 
and its effect.on the income-tax payer. cils, 
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* Hindi Punch, 20/7/02.) {Bombay. 
The Overburdened Indian Bullock. 


The Bombay Presidency Association has prepared a memorial to be 
panetes to the House of Commons against the growing increase in the 
ndian Army expenditure. The memorial, among other things, says: 
“‘ that your petitioners lastly beg to point out to your Honourabl: House in 
this connection the appalling growth of Indian military expenditure, which 

















risen from twenty-six crores in 1885 to twenty-seven crores this year. “a 
A material portion of this increase is due to the Army amalgamation scheme Town Crier, 2/8/02.) (Birmingham. De Ai 
Of 1859, which has proved so extremely costly and injurious to the revenues Une cted 
of India. As a matter of fact, the present Indian military expenditure =pe “ , 
absorbs the total land revenue of India collected from millions of peasants Caprain Batrour: ‘That was nasty! We don’t want more of those. 


moted for their hopeless indebtedness and chronic indigence.” It must be the Bill that is drawing their fire.” 
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The discussion 
about  England’s 
policy in the Medi- 
terranean and her 
relations with Italy 
and the question of 
Tripoli does not 
seem to have pleased 
the Italians, judging 
from some of the 
caricatures. The 
leaning of Italy 
towards the Franco- 
Russian Alliance has 
exercised many pen- 
cils, one of which is 
shown here from 
the Italian Pafa- 
gallo. 

It is noteworthy 
that among all the 
European press it 
is reserved almost 








absolutely to J// 
Papagallo to deal 
with affairs of other 
than local interest. 

English policy in the Far East is illustrated by a 
cartoon in De Amsterdammer, in which the Anglo- 
Japanese allies are arming the Korean, while the Bear 
behind the gate and the Chinaman on the other side of 
the wall are looking on with considerable misgivings. 

But little notice has been taken of the Tsar’s proposed 


Papagallo, 27/7/02.) 


+ [Bologna. 


InGLESE: ‘‘ Oh! thisis good, this isa news ; Italie with an other triplice. I have understand. The modern woman, that is set 
at liberty, seeks some sincere friends, for mistake herself the affected oppressors of one triplice of egoisme.’ 


Conference on Trusts by the cartoonists. I give here 
one depicting the indignation of American fanti-Trust 
legislators at the encroachment upon their ground. 
There are several interesting cartoons relative to the 
religious troubles in France, some of which will be found 
in the advertisement pages. 



































De Amsterdammer, 3/8/02.) 
England, Japan, and Korea. 


Minneapolis Fournal, 26/7/02.) 


Must be Out for Something. 


{[Amsterdam. 


Dave AND Teppy: ‘“‘ What in thunder are you 
” 


running for, Nick ? 





CHARACTER 


THE BOER 


EFORE the war began no men were held in 
more contempt and scorn than the Boers of 
South Africa. Now that the war has ended in 
their enforced submission to terms dictated after three 
years’ desperate fighting, there is no race of men on 
this planet who are the objects of such universal 
admiration and wondering respect. “ You talk as if 
the Boers were men,” yelled an excited Jingo at a 
meeting in the Midlands which I was attempting to 
address just before the outbreak of the war. “I 
tell you they are not men, they are Boars.” To. 
read the old files of the Daily Mail, that supreme 
pander to the passions of the mob, is to gain the 
impression that the Boer was a cowardly mongrel, 
who from his filth, his brutality and his ignorance 
might almost have been the result of a cross between 
a Kaffir and a baboon. To-day the Boer is recognised 
everywhere as a man of superior race—not only 
superior, immeasurably superior, to the gin-sodden, 
gutter-bred people of our slums, but to all the nations 
which have been enervated by luxury and emasculated 
by unbelief. Hence the paradox that while technically 
and on paper we have destroyed the Boer Republics, 
we have really constituted on imperishable foundations 
the Africander State. 
What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement or labour’d mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports 
Where, laughing at the storms, rich navies ride. 
Not starr’d and spangled courts, 
Where low-brow’d baseness wafts perfume to pride. 
No: men, high-minded men, 
With powers as far above dull brutes endowed 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men, who their duties know, 2 
Bat know their rights, and knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ; 
These constitute a State. 








The paradox is not unfamiliar. The Christian 
Church was founded by the slaughter and the torture 
_of Christians. The more the members of the Church 
Militant below were martyred, the more deeply laid 
were the foundations of the Church Invisible, which 
became in due time the Church Triumphant— 
triumphant even over the Caesars whose predecessors 
had built the Colosseum. So it is to-day. The Boer 
States, men say, have been blotted out. “ Never 
again” will the Boers be permitted to assert their 
right to independent national existence. 

If Sir William Jones’s lines be true, may not the 
Boers claim more truly to have vindicated their right 
to Statehood than even our world-sprawling race, 
with all its fleets? For neither the British nor any 


SKETCHES. 


GENERALS. 


other civilised race has within the memory of mai 
been subjected to so prolonged, so terrible, so ruthless 
a trial of its manhood, as that from which th 
Boers have triumphantly emerged. No other nation 
of this generation has sent every man and boy into 
the field, no other nation has had its every homestead 
given to the flames, no other nation has kept on the 
struggle for independence and self-government after 
three-fourths of the entire population, men, women and 
children, had been killed, wounded, or made prisoners 
of war. We might, if put to the test, survive the 
ordeal. But the test has never been applied. 


I.—PRESIDENT STEYN. 


President Steyn is technically speaking not one of 
the Boer Generals.. He was President of the Free 
State, and will remain President of the Free State’ 
until he dies. In time to come he may be Prime 
Minister of the United States of South Africa, but 
whatever fortune the Fates may have in store for him 
he has carved his name imperishably in the memory 
of mankind as President Steyn. ‘The age and physical 
infirmities of President Kruger rendered it impossible 
for him to take any active part in the war of in- 
dependence, and his retirement at quite an early stage 
from the blood-stained arena left President Steyn the 
most conspicuous civilian at the seat of war. No one 
entered upon thewar more reluctantly or with more pro- 
found conviction that the Republics must ultimately 
go down before the overwhelming forces of the Empire 
whose High Commissioner had decreed their doom. 
But he never wavered from his conviction that if 
matters were pushed to an extremity against the 
Transvaal the Orange Free State was bound by every 
consideration of honour and good faith to rally to the 
support of their allied Republic. 

From the time of the outbreak of war to the accept- 
ance of the terms of submission at Vereeniging, 
President Steyn was ever foremost in the field.* Not 
being a military man he could take no part in the 
direction of the campaign or in the waging of battles ; 
but he shared all the hardships of the struggle, and 
contributed probably more than any single man to 
nerve the heart and keep up the spirits of the Boers. 
Whoever might fail or falter in the long protracted 
ordeal of the war of devastation, President Steyn 
never flinched. Of him, as was said of Cromwell 
long ago, it was true that “hope shone in him as a 
pillar of fire after it had gone out in other men.” He 
went into the war in splendid physical health. He 
came out of it a shattered wreck, paralysed and nearly 
blind. But in sickness as in health, in poverty as in 
wealth, his courage never wilted, his determination 
never wavered, For more than a year he was hunted 
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from place to place by the ubiquitous columns of the 
On one occasion he was so nearly 


British army. 
captured that he is said 
to have escaped with no 
other apparel than his 


shirt. But he seemed to 
bear a_ charmed _iife. 
Again and again he 


traversed the whole length 
and breadth of the seat 
of war, in the midst of 
commandoes which from 
time to time had to fight 
their way beneath storms 
of bullets, but he emerged 
unscathed. In the midst 
of privations and dangers, 
separated from his wife 
and family, confronted 
daily with the harrowing 
spectacle of a devastated 
country, no extremity of 
danger could ruffle the 
serenity of his soul or lead 
him to utter a despairing 
word. All his letters 
and messages to Europe 
breathed the same spirit 
of unconquerable deter- 
mination to carry on the 
struggle until the last man 
had fired his last cart- 
ridge. It is impossible to 
overestimate the immense 
service which this daring 
and intrepid spirit ren- 
dered to the cause of the 
Boers. The part which 
he played in the Boer 
War of Independence is 
somewhat analogous to 
that which was played by 
Gambetta in the war 
which the Third Republic 
waged against the Ger- 
man armies. Gambetta, 
like President Steyn, was 
a civilian, but as a fight- 
ing force he was worth 
many generals, As Russell 
Lowell sang of another 
civilian in the great war 
which crushed the South- 
ern Confederacy :— 


His voice rammed home our 
cannon, edged our swords... 

In our dark hours he manned 
our guns again, 

Re-manned ourselves from his 
own manhood’s store, 


Pride, honour, country throbbed through all his strain ; 
God’s praise was his before, 


And shall we praise ? 





Photograph by} 
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[Lzo Weinthal., 
Ex-President Steyn. 
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} And on our futile laurels he looks down 
Himself our bravest crown. 


Mrs. Steyn, to whom I 
had the honour of paying 
my res»ects last month at 
their villa in Scheven- 
ingen, where she is nursing 
her husband back to con- 
valescence, is a worthy 
helpmate of her heroic 
partner. But for her, 
indeed, it is doubtful 
whether he would have 
been alive at this moment. 
At the end of the war Mr. 
Steyn was so complete 
a physical wreck that, in 
the opinion of the medical 
experts, his recovery was 
impossible. With indomit- 


able faith Mrs. Steyn 
insisted upon bringing 


him to Europe, and was 
rewarded by finding, to 
the infinite gratification 
of his innumerable friends 
and admirers in all parts 
of the world, that he had 
benefited so much by the 
sea-voyage that when he 
reached Holland the 
doctors gave her every 
hope that he would ere 
long be completely re+ 
stored to health and 
strength. 

Mrs. Steyn, who was 
the first woman taken 
prisoner of war by the 
army of invasion, and who 
has had wide and varied 
experience of the treat- 
ment which her country- 
women suffered under 
martial law, is not in 
the least embittered by 
all her — experiences. 
She is full of high 
hope and joyous expec- 
tation of being able to 
assist in doing great 
things for South Africa. 
She is a splendid type of 
the unconquerable  ele- 
ment of Dutch woman- 
hood with which we have 
to deal in South Africa. 

It is a subject of natural 
pride with the family that 


Mr. Steyn opposed to. the last the acceptance of the 
terms of surrender, and that his name is not appended 
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to the submission of Vereeniging. This may have 
been to a certain extent accidental, owing to the fact 
that his illness prevented his taking part in the final 
deliberations ; but accidental or otherwise, the fact 
remains that the President of the Free State never 
signed away the independence of his country, and if 
his health had not broken he might have succeeded in 
persuading his compatriots to prolong the war for 
another twelve months. From our point of view it 
is no doubt a great mercy that he was so incapacitated, 
for the Boers had suffered-and sacrificed quite enough 
to secure their future, and any further protraction of 
the struggle would have only resulted in the extermi- 


TPE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


the triumphant assurance that I received from Minis 
terial quarters that the Boers had been too late in 
beginning operations, that General Symons and 
General White had made Natal as safe as Piccadilly, 
and that the British forces under their command were 
quite able to hold at bay any number of Boers that 
might be brought against them. Within a few days of 
these confident assurances General Lukas Meyer had 
driven the British army on to the frontiers of Natal 
in headlong flight upon its base by Ladysmith. 
General Penn Symons, alas! had paid with his life 
for his over-confidence, and the British camp at 
Dundee, with all its supplies, had fallen into the 
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Photograph by) 


[Leo Weinthadl. 


General Lukas Meyer at the grave of General Penn Symons, Dundee, Natal, May 1900. 


nation of their race. But it is impossible not to 
understand, and to a certain extent to sympathise 
with, the feeling of exultation with which men will 
remember that President Steyn even at the last never 
despaired of the Republic. 


II.—GENERAL LUKAS MEYER. 


General Lukas Meyer, the first of the Boer Generals 
to arrive in this country after the conclusion of peace, 
was the first to open the eyes of our people to the fact 
that in attacking the Transvaal they had taken the 
wolf by the ears. I remember as if it were yesterday 


hands of the victorious Boers. Yet Lukas Meyer, 
although the first of the flails with which the arrogance 
of our people was beaten in the threshing-floor of 
battle, was from first to last strongly opposed to the 
war. When I saw him in London he made no secret 
of his opinion that Kruger’s ultimatum was a mistake, 
and that the people who insisted upon fighting were 
not those who had borne the brunt of the battle. 
He told me that at the secret meeting of the Volks- 
raad, when it was decided to refuse any further 
concessions to the continually increasing demands of 
the British Government, he moved a resolution to the 
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effect that the five years’ franchise should be conceded 
for the sake of peace, and supported it in a speech 
in which he maintained that the difference between 
five years’ and seven years’ franchise was not suffi- 
cient to justify an appeal to the sword. The answer 
to this was that, even if the five years’ fran- 
chise had been conceded, Lord Milner would have 
raised some fresh demands, to which it would have 
been impossible to submit without sacrificing 
their national independence, and that therefore nothing 
remained but to accept the challenge, and fight it out. 
General Lukas Meyer, however, was supported in his 
view of the case by General Botha and General 
Delarey and four others. But his resolution was 
rejected by twenty-one votes. He told me that of the 
seven who had voted against the war, when peace was 
made every one had been either captured, killed, or 
had kept on fighting to the last. Of the twenty-one 
who had voted against peace only two were either 
captured, killed, or wounded in the war which their 
vote had precipitated. 

But no difference of opinion as to the impolicy of 
refusing to make the concessions which he hoped 
might have averted the war prevented him from doing 
his utmost to defend the independence of his country. 
He was not one of the most brilliant Generals of the 
war, but. he was thoroughly trustworthy, and in the 
early days of the Natal campaign he was a pillar of 
strength to the Boer cause. 

He was only fifty-one years old when his career was 
suddenly terminated by his unexpected death from 
heart disease in. Brussels. He was a man of good 
education, born in the Orange Free State, who passed 
his youth in the British Colony of Natal, from whence 
he migrated to Vryheid, on the Zulu Border. In the 
ill-fated campaign which culminated in the death of 
poor General Colley, at Majuba, Lukas Meyer was 
severely wounded at Ingogo. His first notable exploit, 
however, was when he, at the head of several other 
burghers, crossed into Zululand, and assisted Dinizulu 
in a civil war which broke out after the deposition of 
Cetewayo. In return for his services he received a 
grant of the strip which lies between Swaziland and 
Natal. Here he founded a Boer State, under his 
presidency, with the title of the New Republic, and 
received from his admiring countrymen the title of the 
Lion of Vryheid. He wearied after a time of his inde- 
pendent position ; he merged the New Republic in the 
Transvaal, and took a seat in the Volksraad as 
member for Vryheid. 

When the war broke out he was Speaker in the 
Boer House of Commons. In all our dealings with 
him the British troops found him a chivalrous and 
humane commander. His message of sympathy to 


Lady Symons was one of the first incidents which 
opened the eyes of some of our people to the fact 

‘ that the Boers might be chivalrous Christian gentle- 
men. He paid every respect to the remains of his 
defeated adversary, and placed flowers upon his grave 
in the churchyard of Dundee. 
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Immediately after his initial success at Dundee his 
health failed him, and during the progress of the 
battle of Modder Spruit’ before Ladysmith he was 
compelled to hand over his command to Louis Botha, 
his friend, neighbour, and adviser. From that time 
to the end of the war, although General Meyer took 
part a good deal in the fighting, he was never one of 
the leading figures in the campaign. 

He did not figure conspicuously in the newspapers 
until after peace was concluded and he arrived in 
this country. He received a very cordial welcome, 
to which he responded with a simple kindliness of 
heart which created some scandal. His acceptance 
of Lord Rothschild’s invitation to a banquet at which 
Lord Kitchener was present did not commend itself 
to his countrymen, and is said to have been regarded 
with some disapproval by the King. General Meyer 
did not consent to remain for the Coronation, which 
would have been a little too much to expect, but he 
cordially reciprocated the hospitable invitations which 
were showered upon him. He greatly enjoyed 
a visit which he paid to Lord Onslow’s house 
in Surrey, and is. said to have declared that 
nothing had pleased him so much since he came 
to England as to find how much Lord Onslow’s 
daughters knew of the practical management of cows 
and horses. When Lukas Meyer visited the Royal 
mews at Buckingham Palace, the Boer General is said 
to have astounded one of the grooms by soundly 
rating him for the foul condition of the manes of the 
cream-coloured horses which were shortly to play so 
conspicuous, a part in the pageant of the Coronation 
procession. These remarks were communicated to 
the King, when. His Majesty invited the Boer General 
on his return to England to come down to Sandringham 
and see his stables there. The invitation was accepted, 
but alas! it was cancelled by a stijl more imperious 
command. 

General Meyer made an excellent impression upon 
all who met him. He appeared to be in the prime of 
life. He-stood six feet high, and was of a compact 
and symmetrical figure. His conversation was simple, 
frank, and straightforward. I asked him what was his 
estimate of the amount of private property that had 
been destroyed in the Transvaal. 

** All of it,” he said. And then, correcting himself, 
“Well,” he added, “ I should say all except about five 


per cent.” 
“ But,” I said, “do you mean everything ?” 
“Everything,” he said; “the farmsteads, stock— 


all the property we had has been destroyed.” 

“ But,” I objected, “our people say that they 
only burned farms when there was an abuse of the 
white flag, or when they had been defended as 
fortresses.” 

He smiled sadly, and said: “ Then what do they 
say to the burning of whole towns? Yes, whole 
towns,” he repeated ; “ six, at least, to my knowledge 
that I have seen with my own eyes have been laid in 
ashes. You could not say that of every house in the 














town,” he continued ; “ everything has been destroyed. 
It was so ordered.” 

Of Kitchener he spoke with respect, not so much on 
account of his ability as a general, as on account of 
his honesty as aman. He was a good straight man, 
he said, who would keep his word. I inferred from 
what Lukas Meyer said that he expected that the 
Boers were to. be put back on their farms, that they 
were to be supplied with money for re-stocking their 
farms, and for replenishing their herds. It is to be 
hoped that that good, honest man Kitchener, if he 
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to the conclusion of peace Delarey was continually 
in evidence. His most sensational exploit was 
the capture and release of Lord Methuen at 
Rooikraal. The chivalrous magnanimity with which 
the Boer General treated Lord Methuen was in singula: 
contrast to the way in which Lord Methuen and th 
English had treated the Boers. Not only ha 
Delarey’s own homestead been burnt to the ground b: 
the invaders, but the whole district in which he was 
born had been devastated in pursuance of the method: 
of warfare adopted by the British military autho 
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The Three Boer Generals in Holland. 


gave any assurances to that effect to the Boers in the 
peace negotiations, will be able to see that his word is 
made good. 

IIL—GENERAL DELAREY. 

General Delarey, like General Lukas Meyer, came 
to the front at the very beginning of the war. It was 
he who secured the very first success for the Boer 
armies. He broke the railway near Kraaipan, and 
threw the armoured train off the rails, and captured 
its British captain and eight men. That was in‘ 
October, 1899, and the success at Kraaipan was the 
initial victory of the Republican forces. From that day 





rities. It was Lord Methuen who burnt Delarey’s 
house, and drove his wife to take shelter in a Kaffir 
hut. Eels, however, get used to skinning, and this is 
not the first time that Delarey had had his house 
destroyed by British troops. His father’s home had 
been burnt and his property destroyed by the 
English in the forties. This is the way in which he 
reported to his own Government in rgor the news of 
the burning out of his wife :— 

‘*T have also received information,” he wrote, ‘‘ that my wife 
has been driven from our farm by Lord Methuen’s column. Our 


farm has been destroyed, the houses have been burnt down, and 
my wife has been put down in a place where no houses are to be 
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found for miles around. She is put up at a thatched Kaffir hut, 
where she must have stayed already for a considerable time 
before she was found by our people. Whatever low measures 
the enemy have recourse to, whatever personal injuries may be 
inflicted upon me, though they grieve me to my innermost soul, 
there will be no abatement in my zeal to pursue our struggle to 
the end,” 

The bitter memory of that act of savagery was 
not allowed by Delarey to impair the chivalrous 
courtesy with which he treated the vanquished General, 
when as a wounded man he fell into his hands after the 
battle of Rooikraal. 

General Delarey, as his name implies, is of French 
origin. His father was born in the Orange Free State, 
and took part in the war of 1848 against the English. 
When peace came they migrated to the Western 
Transvaal, where he had early experience of warfare 
with the natives. He had only attained his majority 
when he was on commando against the Basutos. He 
is a tall, well-made man, who looks more like a 
Roman or a Spaniard than a Boer, his eyes, dark and 
deep-set, reminding you somewhat of Joubert, 
whose follower he was. 

He was a member of the Volksraad and an oppo- 
nent of President Kruger, but as soon as he was 
convinced that Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner had 
resolved upon the war, he was an energetic advocate 
for an immediate initiative. ‘Strike early and strike 
heavily” seemed to him the first words of military 
wisdom, During the whole of the campaign he dis- 
played the military qualities which won for him not 
only the devoted enthusiasm of his own men, but also 
the respectful admiration of his opponents. 

After his initial success in capturing the armoured 
train at Kraaipan, he was sent down by General 
Cronje to take part in the siege of Kimberley, and 
when Lord Methuen advanced to relieve Kimberley, 
Delarey moved southward with a commando of 800 
Transvaalers to assist Prinsloo, who had 1,700 men, 
in holding Lord Methuen in check. Belmontwas the first 
important engagement in which General Delarey gave 
us a taste of his quality. The British outnumbered the 
Boers by four to one, and Delarey held them in 
check until, taking advantage of superior numbers, 
the Boers were surrounded, and retired in good order 
to Enslin, eight miles nearer to Kimberley. Here 
General Delarey for the first time was in real command 
of the whole force, and after inflicting upon the 
British a loss of about 210 killed, wounded, and 
missing, the Boers fell back once more upon the 
Modder River, where General Cronje came up with 
reinforcements from the north. The battle of Modder 
River was the first serious defeat which the British 
experienced in the Western field of operations. Lord 
Methuen claimed it as a victory, and described it as 
one of the most fiercely contested battles in the annals 
of the British army. He lost about 500 men, while 
the Boers lost about 100. It was at this battle that 
Delarey’s eldest son, a boy of eighteen, was killed at 
his father’s side. 

At Belmont, at Enslin, and at Modder River, 
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although the Boers inflicted much greater loss upon 
the British than they had suffered themselves, they 
had on every occasion fallen back before the British 
advance. But at Magersfontein, which was fought on 
December 11th, Delarey and General Cronje brought 
the British advance to an abrupt halt. After the 
victory at Magersfontein Delarey was sent to the 
north of Cape Colony—to Colesbrook, where he 
found himself opposed to General French. The 
combatants were not unequally matched, but when 
French was recalled to take part in the advance on 
Kimberley Delarey had everything his own way. 
He made several captures of British troops, and 
compelled the English to withdraw towards Naauw- 
poort Junction. Lord Roberts, however, had now 
arrived upon the scene, and the British Army was 
being got ready for the relief of Kimberley and the 
advance to Bloemfontein. 

General Delarey was recalled from the Colony in 
order to co-operate with General Cronje in resisting 
the threatened advance of Lord Roberts. General 
Cronje refused to be warned in time as to the danger 
to which he was exposed, and being too late stumbled 
into Paardeberg, where, after a heroic resistance, the 
British gained the first great victory in the war, when 
they compelled his capitulation with 4,000 of the 
Boers. It was in vain that Delarey and De Wet 
endeavoured to induce General Cronje to leave the 
fatal position in which his army met its fate. 

In the panic that followed the surrender at Paarde- 
berg and the relief of Ladysmith, President Kruger 
received great help from Delarey in rallying the 
scattered forces of the burghers, who were for a 
moment almost inclined to return to their farms. At 
Abraham’s Kraal Delarey, with a force of no more 
than 1,500 men, resisted the attack of the whole 
British Army under Lord Roberts, and held-it in 
check from six o’clock in the morning till sunset. 
Then they fell back, but they carried off their stores, 
and showed that even at odds of twenty to one the 
Boers were an enemy not to be despised. 

To tell the story of all his subsequent exploits 
would be to write the history of the war. Suffice 
it to say that, although on one occasion he met 
with a severe reverse, he was usually able to 
evade battle, excepting when he saw the certainty 
of victory. Again and again he defeated the 
generals who were sent against him, and repeatedly 
captured British camps. But few utterances of his 
remain on record. There was one plaintive cry 
from the heart which broke from his lips when 
Lord Roberts, at the head of an enormous army, 
was marching from Bloemfontein to Pretoria. “ They 
are coming up,” he said, “like locusts all over the 
veldt. I cannot shoot them back.” 

With that exception no note of fear, no word of 
discouragement, ever escaped him. Even the per- 
sistent calumniators of the Jingo press found nothing 
to allege against this imperturbable and indomitable 
patriot, whose faith, whose genius, and whose chivalry 
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in the end extorted even their tributes of admira- 
tion. 

General Delarey has passed almost scot-free through 
the war. He suffers, however, at present from rheu- 
matism contracted in the long exposures of the 
campaign. The other Generals seem in perfect health. 
Lukas Meyer, who died from heart failure, appeared to 
be extremely well. He told me that for two years he 
lived on little more than mealie pap, and had never been 
better in his life, but as he returned to more generous 
diet his digestion was affected; and the chief object 
of his visit to Europe was to try the waters of Carlsbad. 
General Botha and General De Wet seem perfectly 
sound in wind, limb, and eyesight.. 


IV.—GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA. 


General Louis Botha, commander-in-chief of the 
Transvaal forces, is the youngest of the fighting 
Generals of the war. He is not yet forty years of 
age. Like Delarey, he is not of pure Dutch stock. 
According to Michael Davitt, whose excellent book 
on “The Boer Fight for Freedom” contains inte- 
resting accounts of the Boer Generals whom he met 
during his visit to the seat of war, his father was a 
captain in the French service, but of German origin. 
When he migrated to South Africa and settled down to 
farmi:.g life, he married a Dutch lady, and from their 
union sprang the late Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces of the South African Republic. General 
Louis Botha is one of a large family of Bothas, most 
of whom distinguished themselves in the campaign. 

As everyone reniembers, Lord Kitchener said of 
Botha that he showed “ very good feeling” at the time 
of the peacé negotiations. Whether it is General 
’ Kitchener, General Buller, or even the correspondent of 
the Daily Mail who came home with him in the ship, 
there is only one verdict. Botha is a fine specimen of 
a man, standing six feet high, with a frank, intelligent, 

open countenance which commands confidence and 
disarms distrust. Louis Botha had no training what- 
ever. He was one of the improvised generals whom 
the Dutch seemed to be able to produce at will. A 
near neighbour of Lukas Meyer, he owned a very 
large farm in the Vryheid district, which has recently 
been annexed to Natal. On this land he built 
himself a country mansion, replete with all the com- 
forts and even the luxuries of a modern house— 
books, newspapers, musical instruments,’ everything 
‘ that you can find in an English dwelling he had got 
together in order to make a comfortable nest for his 
charming wife, an Irish lady named Emmett. They 
have had several children, of whom the eldest son, a boy 
of fourteen, <ccompanied his father on his journey to 
Europe. He has a fine spirit, and is a worthy son of 
a worthy sire. 

Botha’s rise to’ the supreme command was rapid 
beyond precedent. General Joubert’s death and 
Lukas Meyer's indisposition opened the way to his 
advancement, and led to his appointment by universal 
acclamation to the post for which he proved supremely 
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competent. His first victory was that of Modder 
Spruit, before Ladysmith, but it was not until the 
battle of Cclenso that he inflicted a crushing blow 
upon the British forces. After Colenso came Spion 
Kop, which was followed by the long and gallant 
resistance which he offered to the dogged attempt of 
Buller to force his way into the beleaguered town. 

It is strange to look back over the history of that 
time and compare the numbers of the forces. Botha 
had only 13,000 men under his command. With these 
13,000 he had to shut up the British General White anid 
an army of from 12,000 to 13,000 men in the fortified 
position of Ladysmith, and at the same time to keep 
back General Buller with an army of 20,000 men, who 
was advancing to its relief. Granting all that can be 
said as to the immense advantage which modern arnis 
give to the defenders of a position, it should never be 
forgotten that Botha had to play a double vd. He 
was the assailer of the position at Ladysmith at the 
same time that he stood on his defence against Sir 
Redvers Buller. To besiege a fortified town wit) 
fewer soldiers than the garrison which it con- 
tains, and at the same time to beat back for 
months the advance of an army nearly double his own 
numbers, was an achievement to which full justice 
even yet has not been rendered in this country. When 
at last the force of numbers asserted itself, and the 
siege of Ladysmith had to be abandoned, Botha re- 
treated in good order, carrying off his artillery, 
munitions and stores into the Transvaal. He retreated 
slowly before General Buller’s advance, showing a 
bold front even although at one time, if Baron von 
Maltzan in the Wineteenth Century for this month be 
a true witness, he came very near losing heart. 

From the negotiations which passed between him 
and Sir Redvers Buller, it is probable that peace might 
have been concluded in 1900, but for the demand of 
Lord Roberts for unconditional surrender, a demand 
which, emphasised by farm-burning, is responsible for 
all the miseries of the last two years of the campaign. 
Though the British were able to force General Botha 
back, they were unable to capture or disperse his 
force, neither were they able to make him a prisoner. 
There was one thing, however, which they could do, 
and that they did. They wreaked savage vengeance 
upon his fine country house, the walls of which 
they levelled to the ground, and converted his beau- 
fully laid-out estate into a waste and howling wilder- 
ness. Ina few years time it will be incredible that 
such measures should have been carried out by any 
Government commanding the enthusiastic support of 
the majority of the British people, and for years to 
come it will paralyse any effort which Englishmén 
may make to intervene on behalf of humanity. 

From time to time during the early stages of the 
war General Botha emerged from comparative 
obscurity, struck heavy blows at the adversary, and 
once more disappeared into silence. His official 
correspondence reads well ; he puts his points clearly, 
and without exaggeration. He tells the truth fear- 
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lessly, and turns the tables upon his assailants by 
damaging statements as to the extent to which 
they have violated the rules of civilised warfare in 
devastating the country which they were unable to 
subdue. 

In his first negotiations with Lord Kitchener he 
displayed such moderation, good sense and an anxious 
desire to terminate the war upon any terms that were 
compatible with the maintenance of the independence 
of his country, as to convince most people that if 
Lord Kitchener had been given a free hand the war 
would have been ended long ago. Unfortunately 
other influences were at work, and the war continued 
until at last, by the apt intervention of Mr. Francis 
W. Fox, Dr. Kuyper was led to make overtures to the 
British Government which resulted in the resumption 
of the negotiations and the conclusion of peace. 
General Botha, although an opponent of President 
Kruger in the Volksraad before the war, has loyally 
supported his old President ; nor is there a word of 
truth in all the malignant slanders with which some of 
our papers are stuffed as to divisions in the Boer 
camp. They are as mythical as the imaginary 
millions which Mr. Kruger to this day is asserted to 
have brought with him from South Africa. 

V.—GENERAL CHRISTIAN DE WET. 

When the three Boer Generals arrived at South- 
ampton on the morning of the Naval Review, there 
was no question as to which of the three was the 
object of popular enthusiasm. It was De Wet first, 
and the rest nowhere. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. For a couple of years De Wet kept the 
British army busy. It was De Wet here, and De Wet 
there, and De Wet everywhere. ‘The whole resources 
of the British army seemed to be unavailing to secure 
his capture. Every newspaper every morning con- 
tained either news of his victories or of some unex- 
pected success in evading the pursuit of his enemies. 
A quarter of a million of the best troops in the 
British Empire seemed all too few to capture the 
patriot chief, whose name has become a household 
word throughout the world. 

General De Wet is the one thoroughbred Dutch- 
man of the three. He is of pure Dutch origin ; but 
anyone more unlike the typical Dutchman in appear- 
ance and manners and in mobility can hardly be 
imagined. His portraits give no idea of his actual 
appearance. To look at his photographs you might 
«think he was a farmer or a stockrider, but when you 
confront the man himself he looks for all the world 
like a weather-beaten admiral in the British navy 
whose face is furrowed with innumerable lines, and 
whose expression curiously reminded me of that of the 
late Admiral Hoskins, He is a comparatively young 
man—not yet fifty, and his coal-black hair is not 
yet grizzled by age. He is not quite so tall as 
Botha, but more thickly set. Considering all that we 


had heard of. the excessive mobility of the famous 
guerilla chief, I 


should have expected to find 
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him much lighter in the saddle. The Boer pony must 
be a very good weight-carrier. 

Christian De Wet fought at Majuba in 1881, but 
in this war he made his début when in a subordinate 
capacity he assisted at the first great capture of 
British troops at Nicholson’s Nek in Natal. As he 
began, so he went on, until by the end of the war 
he was computed to have made prisoner about 5,000 
British soldiers—a pretty considerable “bag” for a 
simple farmer, whose name was unknown outside South 
Africa at the beginning of the war. He took part in 
the war of 1880. At that time he was living in the 
Transvaal, but afterwards he came back to the Free 
State, and was elected member of the Free State Raad. 

I was most agreeably surprised at the courtesy and 
almost courtly manners of the famous guerilla chief- 
tain who had been slandered in al our papers as a 
ruffan and a savage. His exploits during the war 
are sufficient to prove that there is plenty of iron in 
his blood, but in conversation he is genial, and 
he possesses an old-world dignity that is now rare. 
General De Wet’s house was left in ruins. The 
burning of it was an act of vengeance by British troops. 
The story goes that when he saw the flames he 
remarked that his house had cost him £2,000, but 
it would cost the British £2,000,000. He kept his 
word, 

But to me he said nothing that indicated any resent- 
ment at the brutality with which he had been treated, 
although at this moment Mrs. De Wet with her large 
family is living in a tent near the ashes of her ruined 
home. 

General De Wet, like President Steyn, was in favour 
of carrying on the war. He could have carried it on 
for twelve months, with ease in Cape Colony, with 
difficulty in the Free State. But in the Transvaal it 
was otherwise. There were 7,000 Boer women and 
children who had been refused permission either to 
enter the concentration camps or to return home and 
cultivate their own land. It was the horrors of their ° 
fate which ultimately made the Boers give in. 





A few words only remain to be said in relation to 
the present attitude of the Boer Generals. Nothing 
could be more correct, more dignified, and more 
politic. The attempt to bluff them into an accept- 
ance of Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation to take part in 
the Naval Review was foiled by their sense of the fit- 
ness of things—a_ sense which appears to have been 
denied to the Colonial Secretary. They had decided 
upon the right line to take with regard to all such 
invitations before they left Cape Town. They felt 
too deeply the misery of their devastated fatherland 
to enter with a light heart into the junkettings— 
Imperial or otherwise—of their conquerors. The 
attempt to represent this determination as due to 
protests from Europe is as discreditable as the 
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source from whence it originated. The Boer Generals 
are no children to be manipulated by politicians 
either Dutch or English. 

They accepted the invitation to visit the King and 
were very pleased with the hearty homeliness of their 
reception. They were charmed by the simplicity with 
which His Majesty introduced them to his wife and 
her daughter ; and they returned to town in very good 
humour. But nothing that passed then or since has 
moved them from the determination they formed 
before they came. They decided neither to accept 
the hospitality of their enemies nor to seek counsel 
from their friends. Their business was with Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Government of the King. Until 
they had had an opportunity of learning from the 
Colonial Secretary exactly where they stood and what 
was to be done to carry out the provisions of the 
Treaty of Peace, they would do nothing in the way of 
taking counsel with English pro-Boers or of appealing 
to foreign sympathisers. 

For them everything depends upon the question 
whether their people have a chance to live and thrive. 
At the Conference of Peace they were promised loans 
to rebuild and restock their farms over and above the 
43,000,000 free grant for payment of goods which 
had been commandeered by the Generals during the 
war. If that clause is interpreted in a generous spirit, 
and sufficient sums are placed in the hands of the 
Boers to put them back financially where they were 
before the war, there may be peace in South Africa 
and tranquillity if not contentment for some years to 
come. In that case there will be no begging cam- 
paign on the Continent or in America. But if Mr. 
Chamberlain repudiates all obligations to reinstate the 
burghers, to rebuild their homes and restock their 
farms, such an appeal will be as unavoidable as it will 
be deplorable. Let us hope that Mr. Chamberlain 
may render it unnecessary. 

Whatever may be thought about the origin of the 
war, and the mistakes and misunderstandings which 
brought it about, even those who most regret the policy 
of President Kruger may admire without stint 
and acknowledge without hesitation the splendid 
services which the Boer Generals and their people 
have rendered to mankind. Their magnificent cour- 
age, their uncompromising devotion, their uncomplain- 
ing self-sacrifice in the cause of their national inde- 
pendence make us all their debtors. The human race 
after all is not so wholly vile and sordid when it can 
throw up, even in these latter days, heroes whose 
names are “ on fame’s eternal bede-roll worthy to be 
fyled” along with those of “the patriot Tell, the Bruce 
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of Bannockburn.” Christian de Wet takes place side 
by side with “ Wallace wight.” President Steyn is a 
modern Andreas Hofer, while Botha and Delarey, in 
their heroic but vain endeavour to shoot back the 
invaders who kept coming like locusts over the velit, 
recall the stirring memories of Leonidasand hisimmorta! 
three hundred who strove, but strove in vain, to stem 
the tide of Persian invasion at the Pass of Thermopy ee. 
It is something after all to have lived in the same yeurs 
as those simple burghers, who in the high places of th ir 
fight counted not their lives dear unto them so they 
mizht save their country from a foreign yoke. 

It is a sight for sin and wrong 

And slavish tyranny to see, 

A sight to make our faith more pure and strong 

In high humanity. 

Mrs. Browning in “ Aurora Leigh” bids her down- 
cast hero note that though the world be sad and ill, 
“the thrushes still sing in it,” and in like manner we 
in the midst of this evil and adulterous generation 
may take heart on hearing the bugle note of Freedom 
sounding in the veldt. 

But that is not the only reason for gratefully 
acknowledging the services of those men. Their 
struggle has given new ground of confidence to every 
small nationality in the world. It has given pause 
to advocates of conquest everywhere. And over and 
above all these general services to mankind they have 
conferred upon us of the Empire the greatest boon 
that lies in the lap of the gods. They compelled us 
t2 see our own folly, our own shortcomings, our 
ignorance and our arrogance; they have been the 
chastening rods with which we have been smitten for 
our healing and for correction by the All-father whose 
name is Love. Whether we shall profit sufficiently by 
the faithful chastisement which we have received at 
their hands remains to be seen. . That rests with us. 
They at least have discharged the duty laid upon them 
with intelligence and with zeal. 

The immediate future of South Africa may for the 
moment be in our hands. Its ultimate future rests 
with these men, to whom it.is no temporary gathering- 
place of gold, but a permanent Fatherland. Whether 
under the British flag, as it may be if we are wise and 
just, or under their own flag, as it will be if we give 
heed to the promptings of the Jingo, it is these men 
and their descendants who will rule South Africa. 
The war found them little better than an obscure 
tribe. It has left them a nation whose valour and 
fortitude are the admiration of the world, and 
whose right to eminent domain in the land of 
their birth no one can now question or gainsay. 
Thus “doth Freedom ever forge the mail of adverse 
Fates.” 
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Topics OF THE Monrtu. 





I.—THE OPENING OF THE HAGUE COURT OF ARBITRATION. 


N September rst, the first case which has been 
referred for adjudication to the Hague Court 
will'be opened. The event, which will pro- 

bably be remembered in history long ‘after all the 
other items of intelligence which fill the newspapers 
at the present moment are forgotten, will be marked 
by no ceremonial. The question at issue that has 
to be decided is comparatively small, and the 
dispute which will be settled this month would be 
speedily forgotten by all mortal men were it not that 
it will be remembered in the history of the human 


country. It would have mattered little if war had been 
entered upon by some other Power than England, 
say, for instance, by one of the Powers which acquiésced 
reluctantly and under what may be regarded as moral 
duress in the framing of the Arbitration Convention ; 
but that England, who, through her distinguished 
representative Lord Pauncefote, had taken the lead 
in affirming the principle of arbitration before the 
world, should have been the first Power to trample 
the principle under foot the moment she thought 
that she could attain her ends by a cheap and 
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THREE OF THE ARBITRATORS IN THE AMERICAN-MEXICAN DISPUTE. 


race that it was for the settlement of such a dispute 
that the first Court under the Hague Convention was 
opened in the capital of the Netherlands. 

There is a strange fitness in things. 
years, since the Conference of Peace broke up, no use 
whatever has been made of the Convention drawn up 
by that Parliament of Peace for the amicable settle- 
ment of international disputes. For that delay the 
British Government must bear the whole responsibility. 
The supercilious refusal by English Ministers to accept 
the plaintive and oft-repeated entreaty of President 
Kruger to settle their dispute with the South African 
Republic on the lines of .the Hague Convention 
administeréd a blow to the cause of arbitration the 
full extent of which is very imperfectly realised in this 


For three 


y 
easy war, gave courage to all the enemies of arbitra- 
tion to heap ridicule upon the principle which 
they had reluctantly accepted, and to.do their utrnost to 
bring the Court at the Hague into ridicule and 
contempt. It is an open secret that some, at least, of 
the Governments who signed the Convention -under 
the constraining influence of the Tsar’s prestige. and 
popular enthusiasm for the cause would be wery 5glad 
if the Hague Court were dissolved. 

There was also-a natural reluctance evyén+on the 
part of some Governments which were not so- hostile 
to the cause of arbitration to be the- first- to; call the 
Court into active existence. Now, however, the).war 
being over, it is extremely satisfactory to know not.orlly 
that the'Court is to sit tq adjudicate an international 
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dispute, but that the initiative should be taken by the 
United States of America. The New World is the 
first to take advantage of the new Court established by 
the Parliament of Peace for the settlement of the dis- 
putes of the nations. 

It is also good that the dispute should be one 
between two Republics. In this respect Republics 


are setting an example,.for it is always well for 
_ Republics to set an example to Monarchies. oddesse 
oblige, and no democrat can doubt but a Republic is 
much more noble than any Monarchy. 





Archbishop Riordan of San Francisco. 


(Now in the Hague in support of American case.) 


The first question which is brought before the 
“Court—although in itself‘ a mere trifle concerning 
the ownership of a capital sum of about £150,000— 
is one which possesses an historical and religious 
significance of the first rank. Of course, if the 
Papacy had always been up to its work, and if 
the Catholic Church had not, more or less, gone 
rotten in many of its members in the fifteenth 
century, the Pope would be the natural and proper 
Chief Justice of Christendom, and the supreme 
International Court would: have been held at the 
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Vatican. But, unfortunately, the Papacy was not up 
to.its work, and is to this day very far from rising to 
the level of its own ideal. What is even worse, the 
Church did go rotten in many of its members in the 
fifteenth century, with the result that one-half of 
Western Christendom was forced into violent revolt 
against the Roman pontiff, so that all hope of making 
the Pope Lord Chief Justice of Christendom vanished 
into thin air. 

The Church ‘having failed to perform its manifest 
duty of acting as peacemaker and arbiter of the 
disputes of the world, the laymen have at last, after 
the lapse of many centuries, taken the task into their 
own hands, and the Hague Tribunal is the work of 
laymen. It is constituted by temporal Governments, 
from whose deliberations the spiritual power was 
sedulously shut out. But what is the first question 
that is to be brought before this lay tribunal, consti- 
tuted by secular Governments for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes? It is a question of ownership of 
property which was originally given by pious founders 
for the extension of the Catholic Church. The matter 
in dispute, stripped from all question of encumbering 
detail, amounts to this. When the frontier of Mexico 
stretched northwards, so as to include the whole of 
the present State of California, certain sums of money 
were given to the Society of Jesus for the purpose of 
carrying on its operations in California. ‘Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century the then Pope suppressed 
the Jesuits, and the Society, being driven out of Mexico 
by the faithful Catholic Government of that date, 
lost control of its possessions, the administration ox 
which was then undertaken by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

After passing through various changes of the 
methods of administration the Mexican Government 
undertook to appropriate the Jesuit funds and pay 
6 per cent. interest on their capital value to the 
administration of the Catholic Church in those regions 
where the property lay. In 1845 Mexico and the 
United States went to war; and the northern part 
of California passed by conquest to the American 
Government. The Mexican Government claimed that 
the annual 6 per cent. interest which it owed to the 
Catholic Church should be paid to the Catholic Church 
in its own curtailed dominions. The United States 
Government claimed, on the other hand, that the 
Catholic body in the ceded Mexican territory, now 
the State of California, was entitled to its proper share 
in the original endowment. 

From the year 1848 down to the year 1868 the dis- 
pute went on, without any settlement having been 
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arrived at, butin 1868 the question whether the Mexican 
Government ought to disgorge the proper proportion 
of the original funds for the benefit of the Catholic 
Church in the State of California was referred to arbi- 
tration by a mixed commission. Sir Edward Thornton, 
then British Ambassador at Washington, was selected 
as the arbitrator ; and in the year 1869 he gave his 
award, which was to the effect that in justice and equity 
the State of California was entitled to half of the original 
bequest, and he decided that the Mexican Govern- 
ment must pay over to the American Government the 
arrears of twenty-one years of interest upon half of 
the property in question. This they did, but since 
1869 they have refused to pay a penny more, and 
have appropriated the whole of the annual interest to 
the Catholic Church in the Republic of Mexico, For 
thirty-three years this has been a source of dispute 
between Washington and Mexico, and it is this 
question which is now to be referred to the Hague 
Court for decision. 

The capital sum involves about 715,000 dols., or 
nearly £150,000. The Americans plead that Sir Edward 
Thornton’s award settled once for all the justice of 
their claim to this sum, which is one-half of the total 
value of the property originally left to the Jesuits, 
The Mexicans, on the other hand, deny that Sir 
Edward Thornton’s award bound them in the future. 
It dealt only with the question of the arrears up to 
1869. The Americans contend that by Sir Edward 
Thornton’s award the question became what is techni- 
cally called res judicata, This is denied by Mexico 
on various grounds, and they claim, therefore, that 
the whole question shall be tried de novo. 

The first question, therefore, that the Hague 
Tribunal will have to decide is whether Sir Edward 
Thornton’s decision was final as to the proper distri- 
bution of the original Jesuit fund, or whether it 
was not. If the Tribunal finds that the arbitral 
decision of 1869 ought to be as binding in inter- 
national law as it would be in common law, then the 
question will be settled without any necessity for 
going into the merits of the case. If, however, they 
should decide otherwise, the Hague Court will have 
to deal with the whole matter, and all manner of 
interesting questions will come up for decision. 
Among these, one of the most interesting is whether 
the funds originally left by pious founders to the Jesuit 
Order were left to them for a political purpose or 
solely for the purpose of religious propaganda ; and 
another question is whether the present Catholic 

“Church in California is the legal successor of the 
Catholic Church which existed under the Catholic 
Government. 

Such, in brief, is the issue which the Hague Court 
will have to try. Is it possible to conceive of a more 
interesting question, or one which more strikingly 
illustrates the shifting of power from the ecclesiastical 
to the temporal power ? 

The question would never have arisen if it had not 
been for the action of the Pope in suppressing the 
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Jesuit Order at the end of the eighteenth century. 
The whole dispute turns upon whether a certain sum 
of money shall or shall not be allocated to the 
use of certain Catholic communities in the State 
of California, or whether it shall be devoted 
entirely to the use of Catholic communities 
in the Republic of Mexico. Yet this question, 
which would seem to be eminently one for the decision 
of an ecclesiastical court, is raised by diplomatic 
action between two Governments, one of which is 
freethinking and the other Protestant, and its decision 
is referred to a Court primarily consisting of four 
arbitrators, one of whom, M. de Martens, is a Greek 








. 











M. Savornin Loman. 


(One of the Arbitrators for Mexico.) 


Orthodox ; another, Sir Edward Fry, is an English 
Protestant; a third, M. Asser, is a Jew; and the 
fourth, M. Savornin Loman, is a Dutch Protestant. 
Should these four arbitrators be unable to agree, the 
question will be referred to an umpire, whom the 
four—who are respectively Greek Orthodox, Jew, and 
Protestant—agree among themselves to nominate. 
Should they decide that the question is not a res 
judicata, this heretical court will have to decide, 
among other things, whether moneys left to the 
Society of Jesus in the eighteenth century were given 
for political or for religious purposes, and whether 
the Catholic Church in English-speaking California is 
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the same Catholic Church as existed there when it 
was ruled by Mexico. Yet, in the opinion of the 
Catholics themselves, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to secure a tribunal that was more certain 
to decide the case upon its merits. 

Of M. de Martens, who was the first of the arbi- 
trators named by the American Government, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. Long ago I gave 
-him the sobriguet of “the Chief Justice of Christ- 
endom” on account of the honourable part which 
he has taken in almost every important arbitration 
of recent times. Sir Edward Fry is one of the orna- 
ments of the English judicial Bench—a man emi- 
nently fair, open-minded, and free from any of the 
‘bias of the partisan. M. Savornin Loman, former 
Minister of Justice of the. Netherlands Government, 
is one of the most distinguished lawyers in Holland. 
M. Asser, who was appointed at the eleventh hour in 
place of the Italian who was originally nomi- 
nated, but who was unable to take his seat owing 
to the unexpected death of his wife, is one of 
the most eminent and judicially minded of all the 
members of the Hague Conference. He was the 
arbitrator selected by the Russian and American 
Governments in an arbitration the award of 
which is not yet published. The case of Mexico 
will be pleaded before the Court: by no less distin- 
guished a counsel than M. Beernaert, who is himself 
one of the Judges of the International Court, and who 
is beyond question: much the most eminent living 
Belgian. The arbitrators were to meet on September 
1st for the purpose of nominating an umpire. The 
formal pleading will open on September 15th, and the 
decision ‘will have ‘to be given in thirty days. The 
proceedings, therefore, will naturally. be watched 
very closely by all. those who are interested in the 
cause of International Arbitration, and there is every 
reason to anticipate a satisfactory and final decision 
of a dispute which in one form or another has created 
friction between the American Governments for fifty- 
four years. 

I had the pleasure of visiting the Hague last month, 
and saw for the first time the premises which had 
been secured for the use of the Court. It is a build- 
ing in the Prinzengracht fronting on a canal which is 
shortly to be drained and the space now occupied by 
the canal converted into a broad esplanade. The 
premises: are taken on a five years’ lease, at the 
remarkably low rent of £100 a year. The house 
does not stand by itself, but has a prettily laid out 
gatden in the rear. It has been fitted up for the use 
ofthe Court, and:on the walls are hung portraits 
of the sovereigns, Prime Ministers and __pleni- 
potentiaries who took part in the founding of the 
Court. The room where the Council meets for the 
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purpose of auditing the accounts and superintending 
the operation of the Bureau is furnished with chairs, 
each of which bears the name and the arms of the 
Power for the use of whose diplomatic representative 
it is. Another room is set apart for the library, for the 
replenishing of whose shelves the modest sum of £40 
a year is allocated by the economical Council. Besides 
the Court room in which the Court will sit to adjudi- 
cate upon disputes brought before it, there are also 
retiring rooms, secretaries’ rooms, and other neces- 
sary accommodation, The Bureau as an office 
is commodious, supposing that arbitrations are 
occasional; but if the practice became general 
of referring disputes to the adjudication of the 
Hague Tribunal, it is quite evident that the present 
premises will be insufficient and inconvenient. ° But 
the prudent Dutch Government and thé somewhat 
sceptical members of the Council decided to 
proceed tentatively, and so they have provided for 
the headquarters of the tribunal modest premises 
which can be procured at a minimum cost, but are in 
singular contrast to the hopes entertained by those 
who founded the Hague Tribunal. It was perhaps 
well to walk before we ran, and it is better to begin on 
a small scale at first rather than to launch out on to a 
great expenditure such as would certainly be required 
for the Supreme Court of Nations. 

Much will, of course, depend upon the result of the 
first arbitration. If it passes off well, and is rapidly 
followed by other appeals to the same tribunal, we 
may anticipate that quarters more in keeping with the 
importance of the Court and in a more convenient 
location will be obtained, and that: the new premises 
will be furnished and equipped with the best library 
of international law to be found anywhere in the 
world. For the moment—and that is chiefly due to 
the contempt with which the Hague Conventions 
have been treated by the British Government 
—the Court is not held in much esteem 
on the Continent, and especially in Holland. 
But this is but a passing set-back. The need 
for such a Court, and the need for strengthening 
the Court which has already been established so as to 
enable it to take note of infractions of the Conven- 
tions drawn up at the Conference, is obvious to all 
who take an interest in such questions. It would, 
however, be a mistake to jeopardise the advance 
which has already been gained by an attempt to press 
forward at present. It would be wiser to concentrate 
energy upon the task of securing the advance already 
gained, and of compelling our own Government first 
of all to recognise the binding authority of those 
rules which it assisted in drawing up in 1899, and 
has continuously violated in the vears 1900, 1901, 
1902. 
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II._INTERNATIONAL HOLIDAY-MAKING AT DUSSELDORF. 


HE story I have to tellis a chapter of veritable 

\ international romance. It isa little epic of 

cosmopolitan goodwill. It is the tale of one 

of the many by-products of that effort after Christian 
neighbourliness which has taken form in Settlements. 
In trying to promote friendship between classes at 
home, they are led almost inevitably to foster 
neighbourliness between the nations. So at least has 
it been with the Robert Browning Settlement. Situate 
in Walworth, the most densely peopled district in 
London, in a borough without a park, the Settle- 
ment has from the first striven to get its poor 
neighbours out into the country by means of 
self-supporting 
Summer Camps 
for Men = and 
Women. At first 
a farm in the 
Surrey High- 
lands _ sufficed, 
but soon the 
desire arose for 
a stay: in more 
distant _ places. 
A Travel Club 
was formed ; in- 
stalments paid 
in week by 
week; and a 
party of twenty- 
six men and 
women from 
Walworth spent 
three days of 
crowded bliss at 
the Paris Exhibi- 
tion in Igoo. 
The cost per 
head as arranged 
by Messrs. Cook 
was 50s. The educative value of an Exhibition 
and of foreign travel was obvious from the 
first; an unexpected result was a reaction into 
enthusiasm for France and the French people. 
The gutter Press on both sides of the Channel 
had led many of the working folk of Walworth to 
anticipate demonstrations of French ill-will; and this 
they were prepared to resent. Their first entry into 
French waters gave them quite a dramatic display of 
something totally different. Our ship lost her way in 
the fog, missed the harbour mouth, and ran aground. 
Her keel only touched the shore; a prompt reversal 
of the engines sent her next moment into deep water 
and safety. But the touch had been sufficient to fire 
the alarm guns; and the first sight that greeted our 
eyes, as at last we passed the Crucifix into the 
harbour, was a trio of French lifeboats ready manned 
to come to our rescue. Frenchmen, then, were not 
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Walworth on the Rhine: The Travel Club in the Exhibition. 


The Brothers Halstenberg are seated right and left of the Warden. a 


thirsting for our blood; they were ready at a moment’s 
notice to risk their own lives to save ours. So the 
happy disillusion began. The kindness’ our 
people experienced everywhere, even when they 
commandeered the piano of a Paris bar, and compelled 
the waiter-pianist to accompany their stentorian 
rendering of English patriotic songs, made the most 
apprehensive Gallophobe amongst us _ renounce 
his fears with honest shame. “It’s all - lies,” 
was his comprehensive summary of anti-French 
journalism. 

The Glasgow Exhibition of 1901 became our next 
objective, and “ Walworth in Paris” was duly succeeded 
by “ Walworth 
on the West 
Coast of Scot- 
land.” The 
4os. per head 
required were 
paid in week by 
week; and a 
party of forty- 
eight, one-third 
of whom were 
women, set out 
for eight days’ 
delight in the 
earthly paradise 
of Roseneath. 

The kindness 
of the Lord Pro- 
vost, who re- 
ceived our party 
with friendly 
dignity under the 
great dome in 
Kelvingrove, 
gave the hint of 
municipal 

hospitality no 
longer confined to the great and famous, but now 
graciously open to the very poor. 





A GERMAN ANSWER TO BRITISH INSOLENCE, 


The hint was soon acted on. Early in the year 
the location of our Bank Holiday Camp was still 
undecided, when we heard of a forthcoming Exhi- 
bition at Diisseldorf on the Rhine. Friends we had 
none in that quarter ; and if we had believed writers 
in the Press, both German and English, enemies were 
all we could count on. We resolved to put the 
matter to a practical test. A letter was sent to the 
Biirgermeister of Diisseldorf—both in name and in 
personality entirely unknown to the writer—telling him 
about the poverty of Walworth and about our Glasgow 
experience, and asking if he would kindly introduce 
us to some farmer or landowner in the neighbourhood 
who would accommodate our party with barns and 
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straw at as low a cost as possible, Considering the 
alleged state of tension between the two nations, it 
was a rather bold request to make. And by a strange 
coincidence the letter reached the Biirgermeister the 
very day on which he read in his newspaper Mr. 
Chamberlain’s insulting “reply ” to 
Herr von Biilow. We naturally con- 
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national labour leader, who shall do for Labour what 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan assays to do for Capital. The 
nearest approach we have yet seen to such a 
desideratum is Gottfried Stoffers. And he possesses 
the further qualification that he has suffered for his 

convictions. He has graduated in 





cluded that this effusion of British 
insolence had quenched the last 
spark of a chance of a favourable 
answer from Germany, and the 
frantic applause with which the 
British Press hailed Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s rhetoric seemed to make our 
unpleasant assurance doubly sure. 





Our request would be either 
haughtily declined or contempt- 
uously ignored. 

- Judge, then, of our surprise 


when we received a letter from 
Diisseldorf couched. in the most 
cordial terms, and promising us 
much more than we had dared 
to ask. The writer was the head 
of the Literary Department of the 
Exhibition. He wrote that he 
had spent many years in England, 
and the kindness he had then 
received made him glad now to 
“undertake for us.” We must 
consider ourselves henceforth as 
under his guidance and protection. 
He would suggest the best and 
least expensive route. He would arrange for our 
accommodation, entertainment, and happiness dur- 
ing the week in Diisseldorf. The reversal ‘of 
eur expectations was complete. In this kindly 
message to the poor workers of London Germany 
had—in our view at least—given the most effective 
of retorts to British arrogance. It impressed us as a 
striking international illustration of the evangelic 
principle of “ good for evil.” 
AN INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEADER, 

This was our first introduction to the writer, Herr 
Gottfried Stoffers. He is a man of whom it is hoped 
the world will, for its own good, take wider note. He 
is a man of letters, an orator, and a Labour leader. 
He is rich in friends belonging to the most varied 
grades in life. He possesses a rare personal influence. 
He is practically bi-lingual. He speaks English 
eloquently, and his written English is quite fascinating 
in style. He is a genial German without a grain of 
academic starch; and he is in constant touch with 
progressive circles in England and America. He has 
succeeded in one phase of a most needed but most 
difficult task—he has united for municipal purposes 
in Diisseldorf the three usually irreconcilable sections 
of the German Labour world—the Social Democrats, 
the Trades Unionists, and the Christian Unions. The 
civilised world is sorely in want of a polyglot inter- 





Gottfried Stoffers., 


“*Our Proxenos.” 


gaol. 
THE PILGRIMS FROM WALWORTH. 


With such a friend at head 
quarters our preparations for the 
Camp went merrily forward. The 
prospective tourists picked up a 
smattering of indispensable Ger- 
man; and with the Londoner’s 
quick ear for novelties in song, 
Walworth working-folk soon caught 
up words and tunes of the chief 
national anthems of the Vaterland. 
The noble poetry of the Wacht am 
Zehein and kindred verse rather put 
them out of love with the “patriotic ” 
doggerel current during the late war. 

The prospect of a week on the 
Rhine—fare, food, accommodation, 
all included for forty shillings— 
naturally attracted many applicants ; 
and a party of over a hundred could 
easily have been formed. But the 
number was strictly limited. The 
actual camp was 74 strong—25 
women, 49 men. About a score of 
these were helpers and teachers— 
not manual workers, ‘The rest were all members 
of the weekly-wage-earning class, general labourers, 
carters, packers, warehouse men, blacksmiths, and 
the like, with a few engineers. These economic 
distinctions may be mentioned for information 
to “them that are without”; within the party they 
were simply non-existent, For real “ brotherhood 
without respect of persons,” for fellowship too full 
to find room for social grades, commend me to one 
of our Settlement Camps. 

A SETTLEMENT SHIP. . 

We sailed to Rotterdam on August znd by. an 
ordinary passenger line, but in order to accommodate 
the number the shipping firm had to place one of 
their smaller steamships at our entire disposal. For 
sleeping purposes the women occupied the saloon, 
the men over forty the second cabin, the men under 
forty the steerage; but otherwise the Camp afloat 
was one and indivisible. ‘Two Dutch passengers 
shared the captain’s quarters—an eminent and far- 
travelled Dr. Symna and an academic frofégé of his ; 
but they, with captain and crew, soon joined in the party 
with the best of humour and helped in the impromptu 
concert held on deck. Dr. Symna recited Faust’s 
opening soliloquy with such dramatic force as to hold 
his hearers—listeners as they were to an unknown 
tongue — spellbound. This is the first instance 
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I have known of an entirely Settlement ship. 
And the spirit abroad among us, as we watched the 
westering sun flood the tranquil sea with a golden 
radiance, made us think the Settlement ship a wel- 
come innovation. Nor shall we soon forget the 
morning gathering on deck—it was Sunday—when 
all joined reverently in prayer and song for Holland 
and our native land. 
ARRIVAL IN GERMANY. 

We landed at Emmerich. Herr Stoffers had sent 
to meet us Herr Fritz Halstenberg, one of the two 
brothers who acted alternately as our guides, and 
whose names will be treasured with gratitude by 
every Walworth man in our party. Their patience, 
their thoughtful kindness, and their overflowing good 
humour, added to their fine German culture, lai¢ us all 
under lasting obligations. But Herr Halstenberg was 
by no means the only one who had come to meet us. 
His brother had been there a few days before and 
arranged dinner for us at an hotel on the quay. Now 
Emmerich is not a large town; it isa riverside resort 
somewhat like our Henley. And the news of a 
company of Englishmen coming, seventy-four strong, 
had made quite a sensation in the small town. A 
great crowd waited on the quay to witness our 
arrival; and clustered round our inn. When the party 
left for the railway station, the route was lined by open 
windows and doors: it seemed as though the bulk of 
the population had turned out to see the straggling 
English procession. Fathers lifted up their little 
children; and every sign was present of intense 
curiosity. But there was no sign, no shade of a sign, 
_ of ill-will. Some of our fellows did not quite relish 
the open-eyed attention they received ; “they didn’t 
like being made a Guy Fawkes of”; but not one of 
them heard so much as a whisper of unkindliness. 


“ MASSED QUARTERS.” 


After a wearying railway journey we reached Diissel- 
dorf in the small hours of Monday morning. Then we 
found how much better Herr Stoffers had been to us 
than his word. We had asked for barns and straw on 
some farm in the vicinity. He had arranged accom- 
modation for us in the Exhibition grounds. ‘‘ Straw,” 
he said, “is too romantic for me; you will sleep on 
military beds, in massed quarters.” We learned that 
this military accommodation was arranged by the 
Exhibition authorities for the benefit of working-men 
and students—the conjunction of the two classes is 
characteristic of Germany and suggests an explanation 

~ of her industrial progress. ‘“‘ Massed quarters,” as we 
found them, consisted of rooms parted by rough white- 
washed boards, open to a fairly lofty roof, supplied 
with small iron bedsteads, which can be and are fitted 
one above the other, like berths on board ship, only 
with greater intervals between. 

We were thus comfortably housed at the canteen or 
restaurant of Herr Piel, within the grounds, as above 
stated. Whatever meals we took at home were taken 
in the public coffee-room ; but the other guests made 





no trouble about our morning prayer after breakfast. 
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In these, as in all respects, Herr Piel and his worthy 
wife most obligingly looked after our comfort and 
made us all feel thoroughly at home. ‘The ordinary 
charge for German students and working-men, as 
arranged by the Traffic Bureau, is one shilling for bed 
and breakfast, and fifteenpence for dinner. The privilege 
of this cheap accommodation is open to English working- 
men who show proof of membership in a recognised trade 
union ; but it is not intended for those members of 
the middle class who are somewhat contemptuously 
described by the secretary of the Traffic Bureau as 
“cheap Londoners.” ‘The second-class fare by boat 
from London to Diisseldorf and back—forty-two hours 
each way—is only twenty-two shillings and sixpence ; 
so the British artizan can for a very small sum see 
the Rhine, the best exhibits of German industry, and 
Diisseldorf. 
THE IDEAL CITY. 

The city has this year leaped to a foremost place 
in the world’s regard, and will probably henceforth 
count as one of the world-cities of Europe. ‘The first 
day of the Walworth pilgrims was spent in surveying 
its beauties. It was a case of extremes meeting. It 
would be hard to find a greater contrast in urban 
affairs than that between where we were and whence 
we had come. Southwark and Disseldorf are 
nearly the same in respect of population, both 
containing some 200,000 inhabitants and more. 
Both are ancient boroughs, and both have the 
advantage of a progressive municipal council. But 
there the resemblance ends. Southwark possesses 
not a single park ; possesses instead the most densely 
crowded division and the poorest districts in London, 
harbours more of indigent age than any other poor 
law union in England and Wales, and is the head- 
quarters of the Hooligan. Diisseldorf is known as 
the Garden City of the Rhine, and it deserves the 
title. ‘Thanks to the prescience of its feudal lord, it 
was laid out in the eighteenth century after the manner 
in which Radical pioneers would fain lay out cities 
in the twentieth century. And the tradition has been 
maintained under its present democratic govern- 
ment. The city is a delightful intermingling of town 
and country. Unfenced parks and open spaces are 
sprinkled all over the urban area, It seems to the 
visitor as though only a minute’s walk were needed in 
any quarter to bring one to some leafy grove. The 
recess of the school children is spent, not in any 
asphalted playground, but.in the parks. And these 
are no patches of field recently turned into shrub- 
beries. ‘They are majestic colonnades of ancient trees. 
Theyare interspersed with lake and stream and fountain, 
and invested with a civil charm by groups of statuary, 
or august edifices of State. Some of the principal 
thoroughfares are uncurving boulevards, long 
straight strips of parkland broken by statues and 
refreshed by canals. In general the _ streets 


strike the observer as broad, spacious, sentinelled 
always with trees and lined with stately buildings. ‘There 





















The Main Industrial Bui'ding, Diisseldorf Exhibition. 


are municipal trams, running everywhere, at a uniform 
charge in the inner circle of one penny (r1opf.) a 
journey. ‘There are also municipal wharves, municipal 
harbour, municipal water supply, municipal nursing 
homes, municipal shambles, and so on and so on. 
There is even a municipal tax on ground yalues. 
The Elberfeld system of relieving the poor has 
been: recently - introduced—of course under _ the 
municipality ; and education too is a municipal concern 
managed by a board subordinate to the municipal 
council. It may be observed here that no German 
leaves day school until he or she is fourteen years 
old ; and by a local ordinance recently issued every 
Diisseldorfer is compelled to attend an evening 
continuation school until he is sixteen, Our .party 
unanimously ‘agreed that of all the towns they 
had seen in this imperfect world Diisseldorf was 
the nearest approach to the Ideal City., Even 
the Scotsmen in our party were obliged to con- 
fess that Scotland itself could not show anything so 
fair. Could there be conceived a more convincing 
proof of the charms of Diisseldorf ? 


A CHAPTER IN COMPARATIVE EXHIBITION, 


Our second day was given up to the Exhibition. 
The park in which it is placed stretches along the 
Rhine’; .and this river frontage gives to the entire 
show a unique advantage. The best general view of 
grounds and buildings is that gained from the deck of the 
Rhine steamer, and facing the central dome. The net 
impression produced on. our party .was that as Diissel- 
dorf.is fairest among cities, so her Exhibition is fairest 
among... exhibitions. It has not the magnificent 
distances. and immense structural proportions of the 
Chicago World’s Fair; but it possesses a warmth and 
winsomeness of outline and colour which the massive 
and .classic. austerities of the American show could 
not. rival. . The Paris Exhibition presented an impos- 
ing array of clustered palaces.the like of which is 
not to .be seen by. the Rhine, but the buildings 
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were crowded together, they seemed to jostle each other, 
there was more of a street and less of a park ; whereas 
Diisseldorf has placed her far fewer buildings at more 
seemly mutual distances, and the collective view is 
more pleasing and satisfying to the eye. At Glasgow, 
too, the space was more limited, and consequently 
more crowded ; the steep banks of Kelvingrove may 
add to its beauty as a park, but. detracts from. its 
value for exhibition purposes; but even the splen- 
did glitter of its brazen dome could not vie with 
the red-tiled cupolas of Diisseldorf. And _ the 
Rhine which swept along the entire field of 
display enhanced.every charm. Compared with its 
majestic flow, the Kelvin seemed but a ditch, the 
Seine but a canal, and even the vast inland sea which 
washed the World’s Fair front sank in the memory 
into a tame monotonous expanse. ‘The Rhine heavily 
handicaps all competitors in scenic effect. 


THE PRESAGE OF A BENEFICENT REVOLUTION. 


Ay, in these Diisseldorf exhibits of metal-ware—the 
exhibition is principally one of mining and engineering 
—there were signs of a change’ for which the world 
has long been waiting—a change of simply incalcul- 
able human value. As I saw the cunning taste 
with which eyen the humblest things—tools and 
bolts and screws and rails and the: like—were 
grouped and clustered, as. I saw the wonderful 
symmetry and finish of many of the most intricate 
machines, I could not fail to confess, “ Machinery is 
at last breaking through into art !’ "Many and long 
have been the efforts made to beautify the products 
of engineering utility, but hitherto chiefly by way of 
adventitious attraction, imitations- borrowed from 
classic and. other art, tacked on from without, unreal 
therefore, and suggestive of the fig-leaf. But here one 
saw hints and previsions of machinery itself becoming 
art. Man was ceasing to be the slave of the machine. 














General View of the Gardens and Art Palace, 
Diisseldorf Exhibition. 
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He was beginning at last to. be its master and to play 
with it. Under his caressing touch the mechanical 
was becoming the beautiful. 
A WELCOME FROM GERMAN WORKING MEN. 
These mechanic displays were full of auguries. 
Even Krupp’s great hall, which at first suggested to 
the war-sick visitors from England a loathsome 
spectacle of the apparatus of murder, contained 
a glad surprise. For its most striking exhibit 
was not the piles of shot and shell, not the 
pierced armour-plates or gun-carriages, but an 
enormous propeller shaft which ran the whole 
length of the building, and which was designed for a 
peaceful Atlantic liner. After we had spent Wednesday 
in a delightful ramble from the Kaiser Wilhelm Briicke 
at Miingsten—the loftiest bridge in the world—to 
the quaint old Burg which was the cradle of the 
lordly patrons of Diisseldorf, thus vividly intermingling 
the mechanic present with the feudal past, and having 
used Thursday afternoon in a trip up the Rhine by 
steamer, to Wittlaer, we were privileged to take part 
in a rare and happy Act of international goodwill. 
The trade unionists of Diisseldorf, aware of our 
coming, had arranged a festal gathering in our honour. 
The scene was the Victoria Hall, in the industrial 
quarter of Oberbilk. There had assembled to 
welcome us several hundreds of German working- 
men. ‘They sat round their beer tables at the sides 
and end. ‘The space in the centre was reserved for 
us. Our hosts knew we were “ temperanzler,” and, 
though amused by what they deemed our eccentricity, 
they supplied us in grave courtesy with plentiful 
lemonade. The proceedings were opened and inter- 
spersed with songs exquisitely rendered by a numerous 
male choir composed of working men. Herr Stoffers 
presided, and spoke in German and English. His 
warm words of welcome to their guests from over sea 
were cordially echoed by the Germans. Herr Erke- 
lenz, trade union secretary, followed with a carefully 
thought out address on the history and prospects of 
trade unionism. The Englishmen who responded 
acknowledged with warmth the great cordiality of 
their reception in Germany. ‘They had been treated 
not as strangers, but as friends and brothers. These 
speeches, translated where necessary, were received 
with enthusiasm by the Germans ; and as the evening 
wore on the cordiality deepened and thickened. 
A SIGNIFICANT FEATURE. 
One feature of the meeting deserves to be 
. remembered. Following on Herr Erkelenz’s descrip- 
tion of the .three unreconciled divisions of Ger- 
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man labour, an English speaker reported that, 
while British labour had its divisions, yet on the 
practical project of universal old age pensions it was 
now virtually solid. The hope was expressed that a 
similar unity might be reached among workers in 
other nations. Reference was made to the peril 
arising from the Trusts. The Governments of 
Europe had been forced to consider the possibility of 
concerted action against these forces of organised 
capital. Since capital was now organised on an 
international basis, had not the time come when 
labour should be organised internationally? Should 
not organised labour join hand in hand with the 
united Governments of the world to combat the danger 


involved in an organised Capital which had 
neither country nor conscience? The way 
in which these suggestions were cheered to 


the echo seemed to indicate that under pressure of the 
Trusts the old suspicion mutually cherished by the 
Rulers and by the Workers of Europe was being dis- 
pelled, and that if Tsar and Kaiser should resolve on 
battle with the Trusts, they might find their doughtiest 
allies in the disciplined forces of the proletariat. 
Our seventy-four pilgrims are more heterogeneous in 
class; but they live in the very heart of the British 
metropolis ; and they have been turned every one 
of them into ardent apostles of goodwill to Germany. 
The mere picnic has been transformed into a valuable 
organ of international amity. 

In recording the kindness of our German friends it 
must be clearly understood that it was never degraded 
into “charity.” We paid our own way. We paid for 
fares, board, lodgings, excursions, and service. Only 
when the trades unionists entertained us they cour- 
teously declined to let us share in the cost of the 
entertainment. Our expenses averaged out at the 
estimated sum of forty shillings a head. Another ten 
shillings a head would cover all extras—which were 
purely optional. But what no money could buy or 
pay for was the hospitable thoughtfulness of Herr 
Stoffers and the brothers Halstenberg, and the 
universal kindheartedness shown us. 

The rest of our trip can soon be told. On Friday 
we all visited Cologne Cathedral, and a small party 
went on as far as the Siebengebirge. We left at mid- 
night, by steamer, in a fearful rainburst. Next day, 
while in Dutch waters, we observed the Coronation 
by assembling on the quarter-deck and singing the 
National Anthem. But while the old ties were un- 
broken, our trip had revealed among the humblest 
toilers something of the potency of the new passion 
of Internationalism. F. HERBERT STEAD. 
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AST month I referred briefly to the changes 
which had been made in the Russian law for 
the protection of the interests of illegitimate 

children. I have received since then the following 
summary of the new law. In Russia, the odious and 
unjust French law forbidding all research into the 
paternity of the illegitimate child does not exist. 
On the -contrary, the obligations of the father to 
maintain his illegitimate offspring are rigorously 
insisted upon. 

The father is obliged to pay all expenses connected 
with the birth of the child, including the mother’s 
maintenance during her confinement, and is also 
obliged to provide for her permanent maintenance if 
she remains without income or work as the result of 
her having a child. In deciding the question whether 
the mother has an income or can work for herself, 
the new law does not require her to do work to which 
she is unaccustomed or unfit. If she cannot get 
work for which she is fitted, socially and otherwise, 
the father must support her, and cannot argue that she 
could get work of a lower kind. 

The law provides that the mother’s allowance shall 
be such as will keep her in the position to which she is 
accustomed (of course, assuming that the father is able 
to support her in that way ; if not, he pays propor- 
tionately to his income). 

The amendment of our Bastardy Law upon the 
lines of the Russian Ukase is very earnestly to be 
desired. The chief object of the new law, which is 
dated June 3rd (O.S.,) 1902, is to improve the position 
of illegitimate children. Henceforth all children born 
in or out of wedlock will be, in a sense, legitimate in 
Russia, for the new law strikes out of the Russian Code 
altogether the word “ illegitimate,” and to this extent 
legitimises all children, merely describing them as 
“born out of wedlock.” It also provides for the 
formal legitimising of children; formerly this could 
only be done by appeal to the Tsar. 

Firstly, it deals. with children whose parents have 
been married, but whose marriage, owing to some 
legal obstacle, is null. All such children have now 
the full rights of legitimate children and are con- 
sidered legitimate, though the marriage, as_ before, 
remains null, This improvement in the child’s con- 
dition is independent of the circumstances of the 
marriage—whether one or both parties knew the 
marriage to be irregular. Such children inherit as if 
they were legitimate, and both parents are bound to 
support them. When the parents separate, the one 
who entered into the marriage in good faith retains 
custody of the children. The other parent has only 
the right of visiting them. 

In regard to ordinary illegitimacy, the children are 
legitimised by the subsequent marriage of the parents. 
The new law allows the father of an illegitimate child 
to legitimise it, whether or not he has already legiti- 
mate children. But if the legitimate children are of 
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age, their written consent is required. 


quently by their parents. As to the mother, the 
children are, both as regards personal relations 
and property, in nearly the same condition as if they 
were legitimate. The mother has the same responsi- 
bilities, and the children inherit and have the same 
rights as if they were legitimate. ‘The children are 
also bound to support their mother in the same way 
as legitimate children under the ordinary Russian law. 
The children must be brought up on the same social 
level as the mother : if the mother does not fulfil this 
obligation, the law can compel her to. 

The child’s relations towards the father are different. 
The father is bound to support it only if the mother 
has not sufficient means to bring it up on her social 
level ; that is, if she has half the resources he must 
contribute the other half ; if she has nothing ne must pay 
all. The age and health of the child, improvement 
in the father’s income, diminution of the mother’s 
income—all these factors are taken into account in 
settling the allowance, which must be increased (or 
decreased) as circumstances change. 

If the parents agree to settle claims by the father 
paying a sum down, this sum must be invested for 
the child’s benefit, a guardian being appointed, and 
the mother being obliged to furnish accounts, etc. 

The father is obliged to pay for past maintenance 
for a term not exceeding one year before the date of 
demand. With the death of the father the allowance 
ceases, as the law regards the claim as a personal 
claim and not a claim upon the father’s estate. (The 
Commission which framed this law proposed to 
give the mother a claim upon the deceased father’s 
property; but the Council of State rejected this 
provision.) 

A father who pays for the maintenance of his 
illegitimate child has a right to supervise its bringing- 
up, this irrespective of whether he gives the allowance 
of his free will, or only under an order of the Court. 
A father making an allowance has a superior voice in 
the appointment of a guardian. 

As regards rights of inheritance. The new law, 
giving the illegitimate child full rights of inheritance 
from its mother, only refers to acquired property, 
inherited property going to legitimate heirs at law. 
If the mother has also legitimate children, the 
illegitimate child still inherits its portion of her 
acquired property—with this distinction, that legiti- 
mate daughters take the same proportion as illegitimate 
sons. . (The object of this limitation is to provide 
that a legitimate child will in no circumstances get less 
than its illegitimate brother.) 

If the illegitimate child dies before its mother, the 
mother inherits fully from it as if it were legitimate. 





If they are 
not of age, the consent of their mother is required. 
The central point of the law, however, is the 
improvement which it makes in the condition of 
illegitimate children who are not legitimised subse. 
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A DIATRIBE AGAINST THE CURSE OF GAMES. 
By Dr. MILLER MAGuIRE, 


Tus Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
for the 15th of last month contains the report of an extra- 
ordinarily interesting paper read on Military Educa- 
tion in England from a national and imperial point of 
view by Dr. T. Miller Maguire, together with the 
discussion which followed on its perusal. It is not 
often that a paper read before a technical institution 
like the Royal United Service contains matter so 
interesting and popular in the best sense of the word. 
Military education is caviare to the general, but Dr. 
Maguire has succeeded in delivering a discourse upon 
the subject which will enthral the attention of every 
schoolboy, and give their teachers furiously to think. 
For Dr. Maguire takes up his parable against- the 
persistent pursuit of games by grown men. He main- 
tains that to this, as much as to anything, is due the 
initial ignorance and general defect of the British 
officer. 

THE CULT OF GAMES, 

In summarising his own remarks, he says :-— 

I say that the cult of games, whether that cult of games was 
the cult of chariot racing in the declining Eastern Roman 
Empire, when the Greeks allowed the Turks to accumulate on 
the other side of the Bosphorus while they were betting about 
green and blue chariots; or whether it be the mere gambling 
characteristics of some races in the East, Chinese or Burmese ; 
or whether crowds of people are furiously excited about horses 
and neglect all other interests, their families and everything else, 
by betting on animals that they could not ride ; or whether it is 
people crowded to hurrah a few men or boys playing cricket at 
Lord’s—I say that this kind of cult, excitement about football 
and other games, by fellows who cannot play any game, betting 
on horses by fellows who cannot ride horses—not one in five of 
the young gentlemen who enter Sandhurst could sit a horse or 
know anything about horses—I say that this kind of cult of 
games is a thing to be condemned, and is fatal to the proper 
mental and moral training of our race. 

Of course boys must play games, but, says Dr. 
Maguire, when you become a man you ought to put 
away childish things. The kind of stuff and nonsense 
that is called sports and games, so far from being an 
elevation to the community, is a degradation to the 
community. 

THE IRON DUKE’S APHORISM. 


Of course this brings him straight up against 
the legendary aphorism of the Duke of Wellington 
that Waterloo was gained in the playing-fields of 
Eton. Dr. Maguire says that he does not care 
for Eton one way or the other, but in the first 
place Wellington never said anything of the kind, and 
in the second place, if he did say it he would be 
telling a falsehood. The remark was _ never 
uttered, and is demonstrably untrue. The Battle 
of Waterloo was won by men who were not trained 
in the playing-fields of Eton. It was won, in the first 
case, by the Duke of Wellington himself, who at the 
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age of fifteen was removed from Eton, where he was 
not making his mark either in the playing-fields or the 
class-rooms, and sent to a school at Brussels, where 
he went for nearly two years, to a crammer, learned 
German, French, and physical exercises, and then 
went into the Army at the age of eighteen. After the 
Duke come his officers, of whom Dr. Maguire selects 
twenty, none of whom were educated at Eton, most 
of whom were Irish or Scotch. After the general 
officers, of the non-commissioned officers, who were 
the backbone of his Army, not one of them had ever 
been at Eton. Neither, it is safe to say, had the pri- 
vates. 
GREAT GENERALS GREAT STUDENTS. 

The proper place to make officers, says Dr. 
Maguire, is not the playing-fields, but the study, 
including by the study the manceuvring-fields as much 
as the library. Nearly all the greatest generals 
that the world has ever known belong to the class 
stigmatised as bookworms, with the exception, perhaps, 
of those of the Greek race. But even in Greece 
Alexander and all his greatest successors were literary 
men and scholars of a high order. Among the 
Romans every one of the great Emperors, from the 
first great Dictator Cesar, spent enormous sums on 
tutors, and were devoted to learning of all kinds. 
The great Mohammedan conquerors, such as Saladin, 
Timourlane, and others, were wonderfully adroit 
scholars, up to all the learning of their age. Richard 
Coeur de Lion was brought up in all the learning of 
his age. Maurice of Nassau was a fine scholar ; 
Frederick the Great carried scholarship to pedantry ; 
Charles XII. of Sweden was a first-class student ; 
Napoleon himself was a bookworm ; and Wellington 
read military literature four hours a day for twenty 
consecutive years. 


PLAY IS NOT EDUCATION, 


The defects of military education, he maintains, are 
common to all kinds of education of the richer classes. 
For the last thirty or forty years there has grown in 
England the monstrous hypothesis that play is educa- 
tion, This blighting superstition does not prevail in 
Ireland, Scotland, or in our Colonies. I think 
probably Dr. Maguire will modify this dictum if he 
pays a little more attention to the extraordinary extent 
to which Australians, for instance, are absorbed in 
cricket and racing. At no previous period in our 
history did the idea enter into the head of anybody 
that it was a good thing for a man to spend 
much of his time, after the age of eighteen, at 
any play whatsoever. - He quotes Spenser’s eulogy 
of knights who seek honour with constant toil, 
and Milton’s tribute to those who scorn delights 
and live laborious days. This, however, is not so 
much to the point as his daring assertion that none 
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of our great soldiers in.times, past -ever- played games 
after eighteen or nineteen. years of age. 
STOP PLAYING AT EIGHTEEN— 

The. great majority of them never . frequented 
any, public -school whatever after the age of seven- 
teen, or eighteen. Clive, Wolfe, Coote, Sir Charles 
Nal ier,’ the Lawrences, Havelock, Lord . Clyde, 

Edwardes never played any games. The 
sani rerfiark practically apples to Lord Wolseley, 
Lord Roberts, Lord: Kitchener, Lord Milner, and Mr. 
Chamberlain: “You will not find one of the men 
that ‘brought England to the front was’ distinguished 
by game- jlaying when he was young, and the same 
rémark is made with equal confidence concerning 
every, other industry and’ profession. 

—AND GET TO KNOW THE HORSE. 

Dr. Maguire'\is’ strongly in favour of substitut- 
ing.for this excessive deyotion to games a. practical 
developmént* of physique, and ‘especially, the . study 
and mastery ” “of the’ noble | art..of -horsenianship. 
Riding “Dr, Maguire. considers; an indispensable 
part of education. If a good deal of time spent 
in Play “had been spent in dealing with ‘horses 
some of our disasters in South Africa would 
not have “occurred. “I mean,” says Dr. Maguire, 
“that a. man should be thoroughly a. friend. of the 
horse," nowing the horse, loying: the horse, using the 
horse, ‘and getting the horse to know and love him— 
that i is. fine part of education.” 


SPORT A.PIS ALLER. 


After all, says: Dr.: Maguire, we must remember 
that. the brain part of'.a:man.is thé best’ part 
ofshim.. :‘{ We iréesemble beasts by our: body; but if 
wei.resemble not God by our brains we are; after all, 
small,things.” ‘This is well:said, and truly! and 
strongly, and Dr..Maguire ‘has placed us .all under a 
debt: of gratitude for his: manly protest against what is, 
perhaps, one of the greatest enemies of efficiency 
from which we are suffering at the present moment ; 
but he hardly pays sufficient attention to the fact that, 
bad as cricket and football and racing may be, they 
aré at’ léast an improvement upon mere card- -playing 
and’ tippling in bar-parlours. They take people into 
the open air and develop aid exercise their sense of 
fair play. But that is all that.can be said. They are 
a superior form of dissipation for adults ; but when 
they are carried beyond what is necessary to keep the 
body"in° good working order. . they are “dissipation, 
nevertheless. 


‘A DERENCE. OF THE Pusiic nee PRODUCT. 

<The editorial of the Monthly Review is devoted to 
a reply.to Dr. Maguire, retorting bitterly against his 
attack upon the, public school product. The writer 
of, the, editorial is indeed so much put out that he 
refers to Dr.; Maguire, as “a writer.avhom we see. no 
reason for naming.” Of the main contention of Dr. 
Maguire, that men who have serious business in life 
should not waste their time in games, he says nothing. 
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But he argues that South Africa was saved by: Lord 
Roberts and Lord: Kitchener, one of whom was an 
Etonian, whereas the other was at Woolwich, where 
the public school spirit will be found _plentifully. 
Further, the two arms of the service which have 
covered themselves with glory in South Africa are the 
Royal. .Artillery. and the Royal Engineers, formed 
mostly of public schoolmen. The. people who did 
most to bring about the failure in South Africa, were 
older men than those holding the highest commands, 
and who having been thirty years exposed-to the 
influence of a luxurious, idle, and. frivolous society, no 
longer preserved the. public school character. The 
writer maintains that the typical virtue of the playing 
field is the faculty of putting the game first and self 
last, and refusing under all temptation to do that which is 
harmful to the players of one’s own side or unchivalrous 
to.one’s opponents, 

GENERAL VON GOLTZ ON THE BOER WAR. 

THe Deutscher Revue opens with an article by General 
von Goltz, the famous soldier who reorganised the 
Turkish army, and who is looked upon as one of the 
greatest military authorities in Germany. 

LESSONS FOR GERMANY. 

The general discusses the war solely from the 
point of view of its teaching value for the German 
army. He, however, points out that. there is much 
more to be learned from it than tactics and strategy. 
When a small nation of farmers and shepherds 
—numbering less than the inhabitants of Munich or 
Cologne—wages war for almost three years against 
the first World Power, and forces it to put forth the 
greatest efforts, the matter deserves the greatest atten- 
tion. ‘The nature of the seat of war explains a. good 
deal, but not all. The difficulties of transport, etc., 
should not be overlooked, but after all the area was not 
large enough to be the sole cause why such a huge 
army was needed. 

How can the reported astonishing shooting of the 
Boers be the cause? An experienced European 
officer who went through the war told the general that 
the average shooting was no higher than in the 
German army. The tradition has also been long ago 
destroyed that the Boers met every danger fearlessly. 
Robust health and a good eye had a good deal to do 
with success. . It is also wrong to seek the explanation 
in the abnormal unskilfulness of the English troops. 
Whilst the strategy of the campaign is open to much 
criticism, the earlier leaders were almost-obliged to divide 
their forces in order to save Ladysmith and Kimberley. 
As regards the behaviour of the English troops, the 
above-mentioned officer said that they behaved, when 
attacking, just as did the Germans at manceuvres. 

THE ARTILLERY. 

The first fact which is noticeable was the comparative 
uselessness of the immense superiority of the English 
in artillery. This point is even more important than 
the infantry fights. The German field artillery 
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has been greatly strengthened recently, and in 
consequence the matter has a double interest. 
The Napoleonic lesson was that artillery should 
be massed. The Boer War teaches the contrary. 
The numerically inferior guns of the Boers again and 
again checked the British artillery -attack, and the 
preparation for an infantry attack by concentrated artil- 
lery fire proved futile. ‘The explanation is that with 
modern weapons the danger lies in having the guns 
too close together, and the lesson is that unless there 
is a great deal of room it is useless to increase the 
number of guns. An officer who fought at Beaugency 
—where the cannonade was particularly fierce—said 
that the noise of the guns at Colenso preceding the 
infantry attack made the row he heard in 1870 sink 
into insignificance. Everyone thought that the Boers 
were annihilated, as the dust made by the bursting 
shells entirely covered the spot where they were. As 
a matter of fact hardly any damage was done at all. 
“The only question is,” said he, “if the nerves of 
German soldiers could stand the strain when such a 
rain of fire was descending on them. I rather doubt 
it; but the Boers, it is well known, have no nerves”! 
THE INFANTRY. 

The war has repeated the lesson that a defending 
army has all the advantage in a frontal attack, and 
that a bold defender in a good position can hold out 
against tremendous odds. ‘The same lesson may be 
learned for infantry as for artillery, namely, that the 
old massing methods must be abandoned. At last it 
has been clearly demonstrated that, with modern 
weapons, it is impossible to attack without cover. 
None of these points are new; they were only 
emphasised. 

MOUNTED INFANTRY. 

The use of mounted infantry was, however, quite 
new. The resistance which small mobile parties can 
offer to a huge orderly army which overruns the land 
and occupies the towns, deserves close attention. Such 
a possibility could, however, hardly occur in Europe, as 
the necessary conditions are absent—namely, huge 
space, sparsely-populated country, natural hiding-places, 
and an immobile enemy. Another point to be noted is 
that huge numbers are not so necessary in war as is 
at present considered to be the case. He points 
out that in the Franco-German war the “ war mad- 
ness” was even more dangerous than the foe to the 
Germans. It is on such occasions that’ men like 
Botha, De Wet, Delarey, and Beyers come to the front. 

FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 

The Boers failed, and one of the chief reasons he 
assigns is that they defended only, never attacked. 
Their object was to retain what they had, their 
opponents’ object was to take their country. We 
learn, says General von Goltz, with much greater 
pleasure from the Boers, but we must not overlook 
the lessons of the English. Why did they win? 
Because when they go in for a_ thing they 
stick to it, no matter how much it costs them. An 
Englishman wrote him, on the outbreak of the war :— 
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“ Africa is necessary for our future, and we cannot 
allow an enemy to be at the back of our Colonies there. 
If, therefore, 100,000 men are not sufficient to overthrow 
the Republic, we will send 200,000, and if 200,000 
are not enough we will send 300,000.” 

THE CAUSE OF THE WAR. 

“Leading English statesmen were of the same 
opinion, and took the right moment to begin. The 
American-Spanish war had been used by them very 
cleverly in order to get into good relations with their 
American cousins, so that they should not disturb 
things. The shrinking from war of the Continent, 
where the Great Powers kept the balance even by mutual 
mistrust, was plain to their eyes. The Eastern 
troubles of the last few years had proved how Great 
Powers, even when apparently united, can, neverthe- 
less, paralyse one another. Russia, who could have 
vetoed the war the soonest of all, was not to be feared 
because of her peace-loving monarch, Such a 
moment was not likely to occur again for another 
hundred years, and Chamberlain and his colleagues 
were not only quick to see it, but resolved to use it re- 
gardless of consequences. ‘That was, perhaps, morally 
not very beautiful, in any case not very magnanimously 
managed, but it was logical statesmanship.” 


IN THE REVIEWS. 








THE SEA THE ONLY BATTLE-FIELD. 


CoMMANDER G. A. BALLARD, R.N., in the Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution for August, calis 
attention to a hitherto unsuspected corollary of M. 
Bloch’s doctrine that the improvement of weapons will 
render land war on a great scale practically impossible. 
Every campaign, excepting those which are waged by 
overwhelming numbers against a comparatively few 
resolute combatants, will result in stalemate. Granting 
that this is so, says Commander Ballard, what follows ? 
All future wars will be fought out at sea. Military 
men have brought their art or profession to such a 
pitch of perfection that, given forces of comparative 
equality, it is impossible to do more than bring 
matters to a deadlock. Therefore the deciding battles 
of the future will be fought out on the sea, where it is 
only too easy to fight to a finish. Commander 
Ballard thus summarises his own conclusions :— 

Firstly, if his ideas prove to be wholly correct, and 
hostile operations between equally matched armies reach at 
length a condition of deadlock, the influence of sea power as an 
alternative force in the mutual relations of States will become 
not only greater, but paramount. Secondly, if his ideas are only 
correct in a modified form, the reluctance to face the sufferings 
of land attack, even when it has prospects of ultimate success, 
will still heighten the advantages to be derived from resort to 
the alternative, although in a correspondingly modified form. 
In either case the results will be beneficial to Great Britain so 
long as she maintains her maritime strength unimpaired ; and, 
paradoxical though it may seem, if M. de Bioch was even 
approximately correct in his views, her influence on European 
politics, although not herself a great military Power, will be 
enhanced rather than diminished by scientific improvements: in 
military weapons. But if his views are correct, the tendency,of 
the future will be towards the development of the sea power of 
other countries as well ; and if England is to maintain her self- 
respect and Imperial position, she must be prepared to fate 
heavy sacrifices when necessary, or this influence will decay. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
From Two Points or View. 

Tue North American Review publishes two articles 
on this subject, one by Mr. Courtney, the other by 
the Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. 

I.—By Mr. Lronarp Courtney. 

Mr. Courtney says that during the war he refused 
to contribute to the North American Review on 
South African questions, as he felt that, as an English- 


man, anything he had to say about the war in South 


Africa must be addressed to his own countrymen. 
Now the war is over he thinks it is possible to address 
Americans with some hope of being heard. What he 
has to say is this—that the first and last thing about 
the future of South Africa depends upon the temper 
we bring towards the settlement. If the problem is 
to be satisfactorily solved there must be “the 
largest generosity, the strongest sympathy, an instant 
desire to go beyond the prudence of nicely calculated 
safeguards ” :— 

The elimination of the Imperial factor, or, in other words, the 
absence of control from Downing Street, has been found the 
strength of true union in Australia and in Canada. The vital 
connection of South Africa with the Empire must be kept in the 
same way—minimise dependence and enlarge the scope of local 
freedom. A dispassionate forecast of the future enforces the 
wisdom .of the policy, at once courageous and. generous, of 
treating Dutch and English as equals at once, so that a really 
united South Africa may grow up without delay. 

Mr, Courtney regards the proposal to begin the 
reconstruction of Government supported by an English 
garrison as fatal. “Ifthe Boer consent to abandon 
independence is to be confirmed, strengthened and 
made perpetual, it must be met by an equally steady 
consent of the British to abandon racial pre- 
dominance.” For the moment the arrangements 
must, no doubt, be rough and provisional. You 
cannot have Volksraads and State Councils improvised 
on the instant. Something of a Grondwet must be 
attempted, and perhaps the best thing that could be 
done at once would be to assemble in informal 
councils the best men in the new Colonies, to talk 
over the terms of such Grondwet. If such councils 
met in a spirit of mutual conciliation, out of such a 
temper an agreement on both sides as to the form of 


‘future life might be elaborated. 


IJ.—Tue Hon. Atrrep Lytretton. 

Mr. Lyttelton devotes the greater part of his paper 
to an exposition of the pros and cons for the demand 
for the suspension of the Cape Constitution, a subject 
which is as dead as Julius Cesar. The other part of 
his paper may be summarised as follows. 

The resettlement of South Africa, in Mr. Lyttelton’s 
dpinion, is the greatest administrative task which for 
one hundred years has confronted Great Britain. He 
thinks “the loss to the Boers of national independence 
should as far as possible be compensated by the 
institution and maintenance of a Government truly 
worthy of the best Imperial traditions, under whose 
rule races of different history, aspiration, language, 
temperament and colour may, in South Africa, as 
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elsewhere, combine to enrich and expand their common 
country.” He thinks that Lord Milner has already 
made substantial progress towards the attainment of 
this ideal :— 

The law affecting the natives of the Transvaal has been 
already stripped of the harsh and terrifying characteristics which, 
perhaps naturally, had been evolved in the Transvaal out of the 
sanguinary contests between the Boer and Kaffir. The oppor- 
tunities of oppression open to those who sought cheap labour 
and rapid fortunes by means of which natives, ignorant of the 
nature of the bargains they were making, were aggrieved, have 
been removed, and Government officials, with no pecuniary 
interest at stake, now explain to the native miners the nature of 
the labour contract, and ensure that it shall be voluntarily under- 
taken. The contract once made, another class of officials, 
Government inspectors of natives, provide a system of super- 
vision that gives both to the native and to his employer an easy 
means of redress for breaches of contract. Again, more valuable 
than all, the illicit drink traffic with natives has been put down 
with salutary ruthlessness. 

A wonderful start has also been made in a work presenting, if 
possible, greater difficulties. To the genuine delight of their 
parents, while the war was yet raging, a larger number of Dutch 
children enjoyed elementary education than ever before in the 
two provinces. 

The only practical suggestion which he has to make 
is that Lord Milner should revive Mr. Kruger’s 
custom. of receiving freely and informally at stated 
times those who alleged grievances and sought 
redress. 

Mr. RHODES AND AFRICAN LAND SETTLEMENT. 


Mr. Iwan Miiller writes an article in the Fort. 
nightly for September which he regards as a legacy 
of obligation to Mr, Rhodes. He prints a paper 
which Mr. Rhodes sent him for publication in 
the Daily Telegraph, urgently demanding that the 
South African veldt should be sprinkled over with 
English colonists planted out for the express purpose 
of compelling the Boers to realise that they are our 
subjects, which they are not in any sense of the word. 
The Boers are the subjects of King Edward VII., but 
they are only our fellow-subjects, and any attempt to 
treat them as if they were in any way subject to us 
will be mischievous in the extreme. Mr. Miiller says 
that he regards the settlement of South Africa after 
the war as a task infinitely more formidable than the 
war itself. The last word in Mr. Rhodes’s letter on 
the subject was, “Our house is in danger of being 
burnt down again after the war is over, and we must 
do our best to prevent this. The majority of the 
prisoners will return to their farms, and you know by 
this time their temperament, and unless we mix our 
people with them on the soil, I say look out.” Mr. 
Miiller thinks that Mr. Rhodes’s experiments of plant- 
ing British settlers in the heart of Dutch districts in 
Cape Colony have been sufficiently~ successful to 
justify the belief that British settlers can be picketed 
out all over the veldt, and that they would succeed in 
Britanniaising South Africa. He thinks that the 
crofters of Scotland, the small holders of farms in the 
north and north-east of Great Britain, and the in- 
dustrious and thriving tenant-farmers of Ireland 
would constitute the very class which would suit South 
Africa and which South Africa would suit. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN 


THE UNIONIST DISCONTENT. 


Mr. BAcrour’s reconstruction of his Cabinet 
appears to have given very small satisfaction to his 
own party, or indeed to anyone else. The most 
angry complaints are to be found in the Watonal 
Review, the one Unionist organ. The editor gives a 
prominent position to an article by a contributor who 
signs himself “A Conservative,” and who speaks his 
mind with emphasis. His chief complaint is that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain has not been made Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in order that Mr. Chamberlain, the 
one statesman of commanding influence in the Minis- 
try, should have the powerful support of his son 
in the plans which he cherishes for drawing closer 
the bonds of Empire. Instead of Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Ritchie is Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Ritchie is inert, a believer in shibboleths, 
and incapable of thinking out for the nation a new 
course of economic policy. Mr. Balfour’s zeal for 
reform has evaporated at the first obstacle. Lord 
Halsbury and Lord Ashbourne have defied his wishes. 
The new Cabinet counts eighteen, practically the same 
Ministers, against twenty of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet. 
It remains unwieldy, incapable of vigorous action, 
and out of touch with the country and the party, 
wich is beginning to resent the appropriation of all 
offices by the: members of a small clique. 


THE NEW APPOINTMENTS, 


The changes that have been made are by no means 
for the better. Lord Londonderry’s appointment as 
President of the Board of Education affords the exact 
measure of Mr. Balfour’s zeal for efficiency. ‘The 
appointment was made as if to illustrate the absolute 
defiance of tradition and experience which is character- 
istic of Mr. Balfour's changes. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
has been allowed to remain at the Board of Trade, 
where his record may be summed up as one of apathy 
and inaction. Mr. Wyndham, who is full of promise, 
but who never gives us any performance, enters the 
Cabinet. Lord Selborne, under whom the Navy hes 
gone backwards, and Mr. Brodrick, who has done 
little for Army reform, retain their respective offices. 
Lord Cadogan has returned from Ireland without 
adding to his reputation, and the Government’s 
policy continues to be the negation of strength and 
determination. At the best the new Government 
will be a Government of stagnation, tempered by such 
jobtery as its refusal to intervene in the London and 
Globe scandal. At its worst, if severely tried, it may 
wreck the party. Mr. Balfour’s lack of foresight in 
foreign policy is proved by the permission which he 
has given to Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts to 
attend the German manceuvres, which are being held 
in Poland under circumstances peculiarly distasteful to 

every Pole. The nation is weary, not of the policy of 
the Government, but of its inadequate performance. 


THE EDITOR’S VIEWS. 


The editor of the atonal is quite as emphatic. 
New blood, he says, is conspicuous by its absence. 


‘of the Ministry to administrative reform. 
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The age of the members of the new’ Cabinet 
averages 544 as against 57 in its predecessor. 
There is no reason to suppose that the new Cabinet 
will be stronger and bolder in its policy than its 
two predecessors, and it has been received by the 
country with indifference or aversion. At least half a 
dozen of the old Cabinet might have been dispensed 
with, without any loss to the Ministry or to 
the country. North Leeds indicates the discontent 
with which the great constituencies see the choice of 
Mr. Balfour as Premier, and the complete indifference 
There is a 
fixed belief in Ulster that slowly but surely the 
Government of Ireland is being surrendered to the 
Roman Catholics. Mr. Wyndham and Lord Cadogan 
have managed to make Ulster believe that loyalty 
does not pay, and all classes and sections are united in 
opposition to the Government. Mr. Sloan’s election 
is a spoke .in Mr. Balfour's wheel. It is a thousand 
pities that Mr. Brodrick and Lord Roberts should 
be brought into a local quarrel in the German 
Emperor's train. ‘The Russian Heir-Apparent refused 
to attend the manceuvres although he was first asked. 
This visit will not add to the popularity of the Govern- 
ment in the country, and it will probably result in 
dust being thrown into the eyes of the British War 
Minister and the Commander-in-Chief. 
THe Test or EFFICIENCY. 

“Calchas,” in the Fortnightly Review for September, 
reviews in a very hostile spirit the changes which Mr. 
Balfour has made in his Ministry. Apart from the 
appointment of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, his readjust- 
ments are commonplace, pointless, and inept. The 
present Opposition, even without Mr. Morley, Sir 
William Harcourt, and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, would supply a Ministry with a larger number of 
efficients than are to be found in Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet. 
“Calchas” deals faithfully with Lord Rosebery’s 
absurdly inadequate speech on the North Leeds 
election, which “Calchas” says was a stupefying 
surprise to the victors hardly less than to the van- 
quished. Afterlong immobility in national conviction 
there can be little doubt that the nation is now pre- 
pared, as it has never been before, to change, and to 
change constantly, until it gets a Ministry to its mind. 
A new political world has come into existence since 
1900. ‘The war has destroyed much which was in the 
national repute, the prestige of our shipping has been 
almost extinguished, and on the diplomatic side we 
have discovered that the German Empire as the bed- 
rock of our external relations is a rotten foundation. 
We have completely lost the reputation of technical 
pre-eminence in industry and commerce. For the 
first time perhaps for two or three centuries there is no 
longer a department of national life in which anything 
like the old leadership of English intellect is recog- 
nised by the world. 


BBB II I I IF 
SEVERAL papers in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
September are pleasant reading, particularly those on 
“‘ London in Verse.” 
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THE EDUCATION BILL. : 

THE Fortnightly Review contains two articles on the 
‘Education Bill. The first is by Judge Bompas, who 
‘deals more with principles than with details, and 
writes favourably of the Bill. The Bill, he says, was 
designed to remove as far as possible infringements of 
the principles of religious liberty and equality. Mr. 
Bompas says that thé opposition to the Bill is chiefly 
on educational grounds, but that it is really doubtful 
whether the multiplication of small schools will be a 
disadvantage to education. The teaching is generally 
better in large schools, but the training better in small. 

The title of the other article, by the Rev. J. Gregory 
Smith, is “Educational Prejudices.” Mr. Smith 
chiefly devotes himself to answering Mr. Bryce’s criti- 
cism published in the Mineteenth Century. He says 
that antipathy on religious grounds accounts largely 
for the violence with which the Bill has been assailed. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE EpUCcATION BILL. 


The, Contemporary Review publishes an article 
entitled “‘ Nonconformists and the Education Bill.” 
The writer thinks that the Free Churches are likely 
to throw ‘themselves with all their might into the 
usual. course of political action against the Education 
Bill, and it is therefore very important. to define 
the object of their probable action. The writer 
thinks that the Nonconformists will have to take part 
in a great educational campaign, taking as its object, 
in part the amending and in part the reversal of the 
present Bill if it should be passed. He thinks that 
the Town and County Councils, if once invested 
with their new duties, will be loth to part with 
them, and all that can be done is to restore, 
as far as possible, popular control and to entrust the 
Councils with entire responsibility for thé educa- 
tional_work with a view to the creation in time 
of a thorough and efficient popular system. As to 
the clerical schools, the fighting policy of Noncon- 
‘formity will be to aim at bringing all State-aided 
primary schools under popular management. All 
private management will have to be done away with, 
and a real national system introduced. Universal 
public management, with possibilities for catechetical 
teaching for those who wish it, is the true solution, and 
there is no reason whatever why the common elements 
of the Christian religion, in which nearly all of us 
“agree as it appears in our Bibles, should not be left 
in the hands of the teachers of the schools. To attain 
' this object is the great effort of the Liberal party, to 
which the Free Church party must concentrate its 
- efforts. 
} : BBB IVI IFO II 
The Value of Friendship. 

IT is sad to realise how many thousands there are living 
«in lonely and scattered districts, and even in crowded 
towns-and cities, who have never enjoyed the pleasure’ of 
waiting for the postman to bring interesting lettérs of 
friendship from all parts of the world, and this pleasure is 
available for all who care to' write to the Conductor, 
‘Mowbray. House, Norfolk Street, W.C., for particulars. 


WAS: MARK TWAIN TOM SAWYER? 

THE Rev. Henry M. Wuarton contributes: to 
the Century Magazine for September a_ very brief 
but interesting paper describing a visit which. he 
paid to the little town of Hannib1l, on the Mississippi, 
where Samuel L. Clemens passed his boyhood. He 
illustrates his paper with views of Mark Twain’s old 
home—the Lovers’ Leap, Huck Finn’s house, and the 
cave spoken of in “ Tom Sawyer.” 

It is generally believed in Hannibal that Aunt 
Polly was Mark Twain’s own mother, and that Tom 
Sawyer was Mark Twain himself. An old resident, 
who “knowed Sam Clemens when he was a boy,” 
said :— 

He was a printer’s devil—I think that’s what they called him. 
. . - He had lots of mischief in him. We boys used to go of a 
Sunday down to the cave and git into all kinds of rascality. 
Sam was very good on a joke, 

One of the favourite amusements of the boys was to 
start the loose rocks down a steep hillside near an old 
mill, and watch them go crashing into the water. On 
one occasion a mistake made in launching their missile 
caused it to strike the mill, and make a hole through 
it like the path of a thirty-pounder. The miller ran 
out, and lifting up his voice in prayer, besought Heaven 
to spare him and his property, promising if the prayer 
were answered never to ask another favour of the 
Almighty as long as he lived. 

Huck Finn is a real personage, who slept in barrels 
and covered himself with such rags as. might. fall to 
his lot. Becky Thatcher was a beautiful and accom- 
plished girl, the pride and belle of the village, known 
as Laura Hawkins ; she is now married and is happily 
engaged on a work of charity. She was Mark Twain’s 
first sweetheart. Colonel Sellers was a well-known 
neighbour of the Clemens’ family in Hannibal. Mark 
seems to have hit him off very well in his books, 

It is very pleasant to know that Mark holds a safe 
place in the affection and esteem of the citizens of 
Hannibal. His name is a household word, a posses- 
sion of local pride, and they all claim a personal 
interest in their fellow-citizen. 


Little Masterpieces. 


THIS little library consists of twelve handy sized 
books containing selections from the best known works 


of Carlyle, Macaulay, Lamb, Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Lincoln, Franklin, Poe, Irving, Webster, Hawthorne, and 
De Quincey. The binding and printing of the volumes 
are beautifully executed. The size and shape (6} by 43 
inches) are so convenient that the books fairly invite the 
reading that every intelligent person would want to have 
as a part of his or her intellectual culture. Each volume, 
bound in handsome red cloth, contains a beautiful photo- 
gravure frontispiece of the celebrated writer whose 
masterpiece it contains. A more charming addition te a 
library, one that will be really read, could not be imagined. 


’ An initial payment of 2s. will secure the despatch of the 


books, carriage paid, at once. Nine subsequent payments 
ef 2s. a month.complete the purchase (Henry Stead, 
14, Norfolk Street, London). y 
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DANTE AND CECIL RHODES. 
A Srupy or Two IMPERIALISTs. 


Dr. C. GASKELL Hiccinson contributes to the 
Positivist Review for September a paper on “ Modern 
Imperialism,” taking as his text Dante’s “De 
Monarchia” and “The Last Will and Testament of 
Cecil J. Rhodes.” Dr. Higginson speaks well of 
Roman Imperialism, which, he declares, was sub- 
stantially a defensive movement necessitated by the 
destruction of four Roman armies by the Cimbri and 
Teutons. As its first fruits the fall of Rome was 
deferred for 500 years until the other races who were 
its heirs became partially civilised and Romanised. 
Among its secondary results was the tradition handed 
on in one form or other through Charlemagne to 
Dante, 
and onwards to people and places so widely different as 
Napoleon in France, William and Bismarck in Germany, 
Lincoln and Mr. Roosevelt in America, Messrs. Stead and 
Chamberlain and Lord Milner in England, and the late Cecil 
Rhodes in South Africa, 


THE IMPERIALISM OF DANTE. 


The two Imperialists who knew what they wanted, 
and expressed their ideas with great lucidity, were 
Dante and Cecil Rhodes. About 600 years ago 
Dante wrote his treatise on Empire, which was sub- 
stantially a defence of the temporal power against the 
encroachments of the Church, and a description of 
what he thought the temporal power at its best 
should be. Dante magnified the office of the Emperor 
of what was called the Holy Roman Empire, and he 
declared his belief that the Roman State was proved 
to be under God’s special protection, and to have 
been used as a. specially chosen instrument for the 
fulfilment of the Divine scheme. Passing from Dante 
to Rhodes, Dr. Higginson says, “ We find ourselves 
undoubtedly in company of a much lower class, but 
no man can understand Rhodes unless he reads his 
life sympathetically, and although he may have been 
unscrupulous in his means, his aims were suitable for 
a spirited young man who had not been very well 
taught.” I am glad that Dr. Higginson has the honesty 
to follow up his remarks by saying in parentheses, 
“None of us, for the matter of that, have been very 
well taught, nor have our teachers.” Rhodes, he 
says, had an advantage over the common herd of 
Imperialists, that he saw clearly what to them was 
mist and confusion :— 

* If a great life is really but ‘‘a thought formed in youth and 
carried out in mature life” (Alfred de Vigny, Cinq-Mars, cap. xx.), 
none can deny greatness to Rhodes, though it be not of a high 
order. For in early youth he looked round and thought out a 
plan, according to which he sincerely consecrated his whole life 
to a grandiose aim. To this aim he was absolutely faithful, 
sacrificing everything to it, sparing no effort and yielding to no 
scruples, 

MR. RHODES’S SECRET SOCIETY. 


Dr. Higginson’s description of Mr. Rhodes’s aims 
is fairly correct, but it is rather unkind to speak of his 
proposed secret society as an attempt to make men 
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mere playthings, and to bribe, force or cozen the world 
into a world-empire. Mr. Rhodes’s proposed secret 
society has been much sneered at, but it holds the 
field to this day as being the only attempt that has 
been made by either thinker or doer in the modern 
world to recognise the great political responsibility 
which attaches to the possession of great financial 
resources. Dr. Higginson says, “We cannot be sur- 
prised at the fascination exercised upon bold spirits 
and weak judgments by Mr. Rhodes’s large, crude 
and boyish schemes.” Over Dante, Rhodes had two 
advantages, the gift of six centuries. One was the fact 
that under steam and electricity the world had shrunk 
into a small compass, and the other that Home Rule 
has been well tried and has well answered the trial. No 
man knew the importance of this better than Mr. 
Rhodes. He saw it with the confident vision of a clear- 
headed young man, and he relied upon it, much to the 
confusion of the Unionist Party, as the very foundation 
of Imperialism. But despite these advantages over 
Dante, Dr. Higginson thinks that Mr. Rhodes fell 
miserably behind him in his view of human destiny. 
His name is writ in sand, but it will take long to 
repair the mischief he has done. He had a wrong 
ideal, but he knew no better, and he would have been 
quite as happy to work for good causes as bad ones. 
The still small voice of Comte was unlikely to be 
heard by Rhodes. 

The moral of the whole paper is that small countries 
should be content with narrow boundaries, and that 
large countries should develop by Home Rule the 
smaller patriotism which is patriotism at its best. 
Empires tend to disintegration because one extremity 
knows and cares nothing about the other extremities. 
The force of union diminishes as the distance 
increases. Distance, however, is a relative term, and 
the United States is nearer to England than the north 
of Scotland was a century ago. Dr. Higginson’s 
paper, however, is an interesting criticism of Mr. 
Rhodes’s position from the point of view of the 


Positivists. 
——— 


THE GENEROSITY OF MR. RHODES. 
SoME STORIES BY A FRIEND. 


Miss ErHEL NEWMANN THOMAS continues her 
memories of Cec Rhodes in the Empire Review for 
September. She says of Mr. Rhodes :— 


His nobility of nature and simplicity of life appealed to all. 
He had many fascinating and lovable traits of character, but the 
greatest was charity. In his grandest schemes and in daily life 
he never sought his own welfare. Some who work for posterity 
are apt to overlook the claims of the living; but, having large 
possessions, Mr. Rhodes was a liberal and princely giver. 

My brother vividly remembers a scene at Groote Schuur when 
Cecil Rhodes returned from the North after the greater portion 
of his house had been destroyed 7 fire in 1896. Asked if he 
would rebuild it, he replied, ‘* Of course I shall, and I only 
hope that in future, as in the past, the public will have recourse 
to my house as much as ever. For my part, I believe that a 


great secret of life is, if you have anything to enjoy, share it 
with others,” 








THE REVIEW 


ANECDOTES OF RHODES. 


She tells many anecdotes on the authority of Mr. 
D. de Waal to illustrate the fidelity with which he 
lived up to this principle. I quote a few :— 


Remarking on his charitable disposition Mr, de Waal ex- 
claimed: ‘ It was give! give! all his life; he was always giving 
as long as I knew him,” and he proceeded to instance his friend’s 
eager desire to help others unasked whenever he saw they needed 
aid. Mr. Rhodes did not carry money about with him, so his 
companion kept the purse on trek, and the whole way. it would 
be, ‘De Waal, five pounds for this man! De Waal, twenty-five 

unds for that man!” and so on till considerable sums had 

n expended before they reached their destination. Sitting 
one day in 1890 on the:stoep of his friend’s house in The Gardens, 
Cape Town, Mr. Rhodes remarked: ‘‘I hear the Dutch 
Reformed Church is sending a missionary to Rhodesia ; I want 
to do something for him ; T’ll send him a cheque for £300 to- 
morrow.” (This clergyman afterwards died leaving his family 
in poor circumstances, and Mr. Rhodes came forward and helped 
them largely.) On the same stoep was sitting a representative 
of the Dopper Church, who overhearing the conversation said : 
**You might do something for us, Mr. Rhodes.” The great man 
immediately replied that he should have a similar amount, and 
the next day each man received a cheque for £300. 


KINDNESS TO THOSE IN TROUBLE, 


’ A year later Mr. Rhodes and his friend were travelling down 
from Beira. They had but one bottle of whisky, to be used in 
case of accidents. Coming across a man. evidently suffering 
from fever and looking very ill, Mr. Rhodes asked his name. 
‘* B——,,” was the reply ; whereupon Mr. Rhodes called out : 
“De Waal, give Mr. B—— that bottle of whisky!” His 
companion remronstrated, saying it was the last bottle left. 
** But the man might die! He must have the whisky!” 
** How about yourself?” interposed Mr. de Waal. ‘‘ We're 
just getting into the fever country ; it may be a necessity for 
‘ou to have it.” ‘Well, never mind, you give it to him,” 
insisted Mr. Rhodes. Seeing the stranger had rather a poor 
mount, he clapped his eyes on Mr. de Waal’s favourite pony, 
the best in the trek party. _‘‘De Waal,” he said, ‘‘ you give 
Mr. B+— your pony and [’ll give you another.” And De 
Waal, rather to his chagrin, had to hand over. the pony, This 
story is in keeping with an old Kimberley experience, when 
Mr. Rhodes went out one bitterly cold night in a thin coat, and 
it -was afterwards discovered . by a visitor to his shanty that he 
had used his overcoat to make a broken spare bed comfortable 
for his friend, it “stag 


CHEQUES FOR THE DESERVING, 


* Onasecond occasion, when coming down from Beira, they 
fell in with a young farmer whose face Mr. Rhodes seemed to re- 
member. ‘* Where do you come from?” he asked. ‘‘Stellen- 
bosch,” the young man answered. ‘‘ How long have you been 
here?” ‘ About two years.” Mr. Rhodes then inquired if he 
had had fever, and was told, ‘‘ Several times.” ‘* Do you intend 
to stay in the country and continue farming?” ‘‘ Oh, yes, I am 
going to stick to it,” was the reply. ‘* What! although you’ve had 
the fever and all?” And he gave him a cheque for £50. The 
young ‘fellow looked at it, evidently surprised, and afterwards, 
seeing Mr. de Waal alone, asked him: ‘‘ What does he mean ? 
What’s it for?” Mr. Rhodes was pleased with his pluck in staying, 
and had given it to him for his own use. Another day, when at 
Salisbury, they saw a Roman Catholic priest near a small build- 
ing. ‘‘Good day, Father,” said Mr. Rhodes, “I see’ you’re 
building a church here, but where do you live, where do you do 
Met: cooking?” The priest explained that he slept in the 

uilding, and did his cooking in atin shanty near. ‘‘Oh, but 
that ought not to be, you ought not to have to sleep there, why 
don’t you build a house?” The priest replied that he could not 
manage to build a house, as he hadn’t got the money. ‘* Well, 
ook here, I’m staying a fortnight, and I want you to have a 
good house. If the foundations are in by the time I leave I’ll 
pay for the house,” The old man “scuttled round” and did 


os 
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his best, but could not get the foundations finished in time. Mr. 
Rhodes, however, left directions for a thoroughly substantial 
house to be built, for which he paid about £900. , 
Going up through Gazaland they came across a tattered old 
Boer, a regular ‘‘ Tak-haare,” stranded with only a waggon in 
the middle of the veldt. Mr, Rhodes’s usual eager questions 
were asked. ‘‘ Who are you? What are yow-doing? Where 
areiyou going?” Theold Boer had lost his bullock team 
through rinderpest and could get no further. Mr. Rhodes 
gave him a cheque for £150, taking care to explain that if he 
went back and presented it at the bank he would ‘get money 
for the paper,” and could then “buy fresh bullocks and go on,” 


—— 


THE INFLUENCE OF DANTE ON ART. 


OnE of the most interesting of the articles in the 
September number of the Art Journal is a discussion 
of the influence which Dante exercised on the Art of 
his century. Mr. Addison McLeod writes :— 


To all who know anything of Tuscan art, the names of 
Cimabue, Giotto, Orcagna, are household words, Yet the ideas 
connected with them are apt to be merely scattered and vague, 
or else the over-emphasised perceptions of some strong mind 
which has made one of them its especial study. Let it be 
allowed us to particularise in a general way. 

Cimabue was a painter of purely religious pieces, with ‘no 
attempt at naturalism, but a very definite seeking after beauty. 
Giotto was both much wider in scope and intensely realistic in 
aim : striving by all his powers—imperfect though they were— 
to paint life as it is. His symbolism, when it comes, is plain 
and direct, usually expressed in single figures. Next after him 
comes Simone Memmi. He has made no advance as a craftsman, 
and has only become more introspective and thoughtful. Them 
comes the period with which we propose to deal. 

There is a spirit very clearly visible to the visitor in Florence, 
and though he may connect it with no very definite time, he 
does with one name, viz., that of Orcagna. It is a spirit, sug- 
gestive but unmistakable ; betrayed rather by change of mood 
than change of subject, though it has to a large extent intro- 
duced, instead of the painting of life actual, the symbolical 
treatment of all that connects it with things beyond. Even 
subjects of a more ordinary kind, however, are given a mystic. 
turn. We notice strange beasts about the fringes of the picture, 
stray uncouth demons intruding here and there, giving us the 
feeling that there are gentlemen of their kind in abundance 
lurking outside. What is the cause of this new and hardly 
wholesome atmosphere? Where are we to realise it? Whence 
are we to trace it? As an artistic influence, how admirable is it ¥ 


These are the questions investigated in the article. 
Mr. McLeod says in conclusion :— 


Lastly, why is it that Art may never be by intention ugly ? 
Ought she not to try and influence moral ideas, and must she 
not use all means needful for this ? 

I think all her acts must be ordered with reference to one 
great end, which is to inflame our spirits by the presentment of 
what is noble or beautiful. To lead us on by pointing to’ the 
heights above, not to the gulfs behind ; to encourage us with 
the waving banner of hope, not flog us with our iniquities ; by 
showing us the best, to inspire us to become the best. It is at 
once her limitation and her glory. We do not seek out physical 
ugliness in life : we tolerate it if need be, but we do not seek to 
perpetuate it, to people the isle with Calibans, 

Dante himself was not a happy man, and I sometimes wonder 
whether the world is happier for all he has written, But this 
is not the point. Perhaps the world ought not to be happier for 
him ; but it ought to be happier for its pictures ; and it is 
because of this that men like the Orcagnas have failed. 

It is because of this that modern Art has failed, too, In 
aspiring to teach, she has forgotten how to praise. Her eye has 
fallen from the star of beauty that used to lead her, and her feet 
are floundering in muddy ways. C 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A SKETCH OF MR. E.°L. GODKIN. 

Mr. E. L. Gopxin, of the Mew York Evening Post, 
the North Irishman who, after being educated at 
Silcoates, went to New York to become the most 
influential of American editors, is the subject of an 
interesting article in the Century Magazine for Sep- 
tember. It is written by Mr. Joseph Bishop, who for 
sixteen years assisted him in editing the Evening Post. 
Mr. Bishop gives a very pleasant picture of his former 
chief. He was a man of perfect intellectual sanity 
and intellectual integrity. His account of Mr. 
Godkin’s dealings with his staff show that he was 
capable of inspiring genuine hero-worship. All 
that he asked of them was perfect frankness and 
sincerity and the possession of a real thought. No 
man was more free from the vanity of authorship. He 
had a thorough Irishman’s delight in journalistic sows, 
and would even write articles on his quarrelling neigh- 
bours, which he would never put into type, but could 
not resist the temptation of putting into manuscript. 
Never was his-enjoyment of a row keener than when 
he himself was the object of attack. He would read 
all the hard things said of him in one paper and the 
other fairly shaking with pleasure. He enjoyed these 
assaults because he knew that he could hit back much 
harder than they had struck. His unfailing sense of 
humour kept his mind ina condition of perpetual youth. 
Although the oldest man on the staff, he was intel- 
lectually the youngest member of it. No man was ever 
less prone to get into ruts. He could not stand bores, 
and if a stentorian yawn or a deep sigh did not start 
them, he would simply ask them “ please to leave the 
room.” Whenever subscribers wrote and stopped their 
paper, he used invariably to reply that the correspon- 
dent’s letter furnished such indubitable evidence that 
the writer stood in special need of the enlightenment 
and instruction which the paper afforded that hence- 
forward it would be sent to him for the full period of 
his subscription. 

Mr. Bishop says that Godkin was the best and 
most widely educated man who has entered journalism 
in the United States. Asa great editor he stands in 
a class by himself. He represented the intellectual 
side of American journalism, and cared solely for the 
editorial page. He took but a casual interest in the 
news department. The Lvening fost under his 
editorship was the apostle of intellectual freedom, 
intellectual courage, and intellectual honesty. When 
the paper spoke it uttered the combined view of the 
entire staff, which had been arrived at in the dis- 
cussion which took place every morning in the 
editorial room. He was an optimist in 1884, 
declaring, “I have been sitting here for twenty 
years and more, placing faith in the American 


people, and they have never gone back on 
me yet, and I do not believe they will 
now.” During all these years the keynote of his 


But in his later 
His whole soul 
It convinced him 


labour was courageous hopefulness. 
years he became less confident. 
revolted against the Spanish war. 
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that the character of the American people had 
changed. His old buoyant faith that in the long run 
the better cause will have the upper hand died within 
him, and he saw nothing but the breakdown of free 
institutions in America as the ultimate and not far 
distant outlook. He made journalism in the 
United States an ‘intellectual profession, to which 
any man of talent might be proud to have belonged, 
and for this all journalists owe him a debt of lasting 
gratitude. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 


-_——— 


BARON SHIBUSAWA, 
Tue Creator or INDUSTRIAL JAPAN. 


In the new number of the American Review of 
Reviews Mr. Sams writes on that great man of Japan, 
Baron Eichi Shibusawa. The article is a very read- 
able one, and reflects very clearly the Baron’s well- 
known views on industrial subjects. In the beginning 
the Baron adopted a political career, and in this— 
he rose rapidly, becoming successively assistant Vice-Minister, 
Junior Vice-Minister, and Vice-Minister of Finance. Unques- 
tionably, the highest positions in the gift of the Emperor were 
within his grasp. Suddenly, he gave up this brilliant life. Its 
splendid prizes no longer lured his ambition. He saw a new 
light. Not military glory, but solid prosperity, wealth, civilisa- 
tion, and culture are the real foundation of a nation’s greatness. 

It must be remembered that this renunciation of an 
assured political career meant’ far more than we can 
properly understand nowadays. At that time— 

In Japan, to enter the class of merchant and manufacturer 
was to lose ‘** caste,” and to forfeit all social rank. The man 
of affairs was despised. But the ardent reformer in turn despised 
all such distinctions as empty, unjust, and dishonouring to the 
nation. He made the sacrifice, became a merchant, and sank to 
the level of a lower caste. Then he proudly uplifted that caste by 
his own deeds and by the deeds he inspired ineothers, until its 
members were called into the Emperor’s Council Chamber, and 
Mutsu-hito, wisest ruler in the world to-day, felt honoured 
in making them lords and peers of his realm, 

To-day in all Japan it is hard to discover any great 
enterprise with which he is not connected, and not 
only in his own country, but also in Korea, Formosa, 
and China has the tireless energy of Baron Shibusawa 
demonstrated itself. In the first-named country it is 
probable that his efforts will result in a comparatively 
short time in the Japanicising of Korea, 

The Baron has been called the Pierpont Morgan of 
Japan, but he is much more than that :-— 

Perhaps no other organiser has ever been engaged in so many 
and various enterprises. The lay mind is confused and dazzled by 
such multiplicity of details, A Japanese admirer has counted and 
tabulated the organisations and companies of which the Baron is 
either the head or the guiding spirit, They number some one 
hundred and fifty concerns, and include every kind of business 
that Japanese industrial and commercial life has evolved, every 
manifestation of civic and national interest in the development of 

the country, and every form of charity and philanthropy. 

Baron Shibusawa has founded almshouses, schools, 
industrial, and for women ; he has made Japan a great 
industrial nation, a maritime power, and a country 
covered with railways. To do all this, and yet to be 
the best-beloved man in Japan, this is no mean 
achievement. 








MR. EDMUND ROBERTSON ON THE ATLANTIC 
SHIPPING COMBINE. 


Mr. Epmunp Ropertson, M.P., contfibutes to 
the Pall Mall Magazine for September a most lucid 
exposition of the Shipping ‘‘ Combine,” from which he 
does not shrink in trembling horror. The following 
is his brief summary of the gigantic deal :— 

The new company then will become the owner of all the 
shares in all the companies, and will, through its ownership of 
the shares, direct and control the combined fleets of all these 
concerns. It is important that this peculiarity of the ‘‘Com- 
bine” should be kept steadily in mind, for a good deal depends 
upon it. The flag of each company, whether British or Ameri- 
can, will be the same as before, but a foreign corporation will 
be the owner of all the shares in all the companies. 

The great difference between the British-American 
and the German-American mergers—the retention of 
the control of the German companies in German 
hands—is one of necessity rather than choice. Mr. 
Robertson says the German companies were pre- 
vented by their subsidies from entering the combine 
on the same terms as the English companies. 

The motive for the deal was simply that the vendors 
thought it to their advantage to sell, and the pur- 
chasers to theirs to buy. Nothing more occult than 
this, The advantages of the combine were truly 
stated by Mr. Russell Rea, M.P., who said that the 
origin of the movement was in the business necessities 
of the great American railroads deriving their revenue 
mainly from carrying American produce across the 
continent to be shipped to Europe :— 

The old system, under which each railroad company made its 
own arrangements with the various steamship companies, is said 
to have produced intolerable confusion and embarrassment in the 
handling of cargo. When, some time ago, certain of the trunk 
lines pooled their interests and became one association with one 
mind and one policy, the organisation of sea traffic, on lines 
corresponding with the organisation of the land traffic, became 
a business necessity. It was a vital matter for them—the 
associated railroads—‘‘to be able to direct the movements of 
freight steamers, to allot their ports, and fix the dates of their 
sailing.” 

Incidentally Mr. Robertson upholds the disputed 
decision of the President of the Board of Trade, 
that, through the law of companies, a British ship 

may be owned partly, or even chiefly, by foreigners, 
without losing the British national character or the 
right to fly the Union Jack. Mr. Robertson asks, 
therefore, is the law of the flag in a satisfactory state ? 
Several other questions have naturally been called 
forth by the British-American-German merger. 

(1) Is anti-trust or anti-combine legislation to pre- 
vent or regulate any future Morganeering desirable ? 
If begun, it could hardly be confined to the shipping 
trade. 

(2) Should we have rival combines or strengthen 

British shipping against foreign competition? This 
_ brings up the question of subsidies, which must be 
squarely faced. 

(3) The whole question of merchant cruisers is also 
raised, Are they worth the money paid for them? 
Had not the Admiralty better build its own cruisers 
at its own cost ? 


THE REVIEW 
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PITY THE POOR OCEAN-TRAVELLER. 

Rear-ApmiraL G. W. MELVILLE, Engineer-in- 
Chief of the United States Navy, contributes to the 
August number of the (orth American Review an 
important and interesting paper under the title of 
“State Protection for Ocean Travellers.” He main- 
tains that the time has come for the State to give 
better protection to ocean-going passengers, and he 
would begin by refusing to subsidise any steamer 
which has a single screw. It is as necessary, he main- 
tains, for a modern vessel to have a twin screw as it is 
for a modern railway to have a double track. Not 
only should every passenger steamer have two sets of 
propelling engines, they ought also to have an inner 
and an outer hull, He maintains that this would only 
increase the cost by less than 15 per cent. in the 
first cost of machinery, and 2 per cent. in that of 
management and maintenance. In return insurance 
upon shipping cargo would cost less, sea-travelling 
would become safer, and consequently more popular. 
But this is not all, Besides the provision of double 
engines, double screws and double hulls, he demands 
a stringent national statute compelling shipowners to 
provide an adequate and efficient complement of men 
and officers, both on deck and in the engine-room, of 
every sea-going passenger ship, for safely operating 
the vessel. No officer or member of the crew 
should be permitted to stand watch over eight hours 
a day in any sea-going vessel. 

That is as far as Rear-Admiral Melville would go 
at present in the way of compulsion, but he would 
pave the way for further demands in future by con- 
cluding his paper with a plea for the adoption of 
triple screws whenever a passenger steamer is over 
20,000 horse-power. But for the adoption of this rule 
he would rely upon the self-interest of the owners and 
the willingness of the richer classes to pay for security. 





Mrs. Humphry Ward and Books for the Bairns. 

ONE of the most interesting educational experiments 
ever made in this country was brought to a successful 
close last month at the Passmore Edwards Settlement in 
Tavistock Place, London. Mrs. Humphy Ward, the 
popular novelist, organised a Vacation School for the 
poor children of St. Pancras who for one reason or 
another were not able to participate in any country 
holiday schemes. This school had as motto “ No pun- 
ishment and no books,” although as a matter of fact a 
delightful little reading-room and library had been 
arranged with children’s books, presented by various 
friends. Sewing, carpentry, music, drawing, cookery, 
and other such subjects were taught in the Settlement 
Garden when fine weather prevailed. From 800 to 1,000 
children attended, and not a single boy or girl had to’be 
punished or expelled. Mrs. Humphry Ward, in her 
description of the everyday aspect of the Vacation School, 
speaks of the little ones reading with delight Mr. Stead’s 
Books for the Bairns. Nearly eighty volumes in this 
series of children’s books have appeared, and lists will be 
sent on application to the Manager, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, W.C., or a specimen copy on receipt of 
17d, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 






THE DOOM OF THE NAVAL ENGINEER. 


Mr. CuHartes M. Jounson contributes to the 
Engineering Magazine for September a bitter article 
upon the Admiralty Order of January 9th last. This 
directs that in future certain machinery is to pass from 
the charge and control of the engineer officer to that 
of the gunnery or torpedo lieutenants respectively. 


THE ENGINEER'S GRIEVANCE, 


Mr. Johnson thus sets forth the present state of 
things in the Navy :— 

Every reading man knows that for many years the engineering 
department of the Navy has been in a more than unsatisfactory 
condition ; it has been in a state of partial collapse, It is not 
from one public paper alone that the trumpet sound of danger 
has come, Eveiy correspondent who has been permitted to 
accompany the ships on the summer cruise or in the autumn 
manceuvres, has to a greater or less extent played on the same 
note. Some, like Mr. Rudyard Kipling, have not hesitated to 
‘call a spade a spade.” They have manfully and impartially 
endeavoured to bring home to the ‘‘man in the street” the 
deplorable weakness and inefficiency of this branch of the Navy. 
Public men of all classes have joined in protest against this 
paralysing state of affairs in Great Britain’s first and only line of 
defence. 

And what has been the result, as far as the Admiralty is con- 
cerned, of all this great consensus of thought and opinion ? 
Has it succeeded in removing one single disability from, or in 
adding even one per cent. of either officers or men to; this 
dangerously undermanned branch of the service? Has it 
strengthened the hands of the chief engineer by giving him a staff 
of better trained units, although no added numbers? Has it in 
any way met the need of the engineer for greater authority and 
more control over his staff? In fine, has the board done any- 
thing to meet this widespread and public demand for reformation 
in the engineering department of the Navy ? 


“Tf,” says Mr. Johnson, “ these questions were put 
to the Lords of the Admiralty, they would doubtless be 
answered in the affirmative, but— 


as a member of this overworked, undermanned, slighted, barely 
tolerated class, I not only answer it in the negative, but I must 
go further and charge the Admiralty with deliberately sacrificing 
the national interests and the Empire’s safety'to the professional 
interests and prejudices of their own class—the sailor element. 


NO REPRESENTATION AT HEADQUARTERS, 


The reason, says Mr. Johnson, of the new order is 
not far to seek. All the four Sea-Lords belong to 
one or other of the sections to which by the new order 
is to be committed the care and maintenance of the 
machinery and weapons taken away from the engineer, 
who from their first introduction into the service has 
had them in charge :— 


The Admiralty have for years set their faces resolutely 
against increasing the engineer staff. Why? Because if they 
permitted the engineer department to grow to its legitimate 
proportions—proportions corresponding to the multifarious 
duties which naturally and properly belong to it—it would 
quickly equal in numbers, if it did not surpass, the sailor 
element. When we remember that in the present day every- 
thing is done as far as may be by mechanical means—that is, 
by the engineer, and that all the sailor is left to do is to fight 
the guns and keep the ship clean—are we not naturally 
surprised to find that the ratio between the sailor and the 
engineer branches respectively is as 4 to 1? Again I ask, why ? 
Because command of men means power, and needs authority to 
wield that power. The engineer has no executive or military 
authority—he is a civilian! He can do nothing to reward or 
punish any member of his staff, 
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A VITAL QUESTION, 


Mr. Johnson asks, “Is machinery of any sort 
likely to be as efficiently handled, to give as good 
results, or to last as long, in the hands of amateurs as 
in those of experts?” A naval engineer, before he 
is considered competent to undertake the independent 
charge of machinery, must spend five or six years in 
the workshops at Keyham ; then for some ten years 
he acts as assistant engineer at sea under the orders 
of a superior engineer. After this he is considered 
eligible for an appointment in charge of the machinery 
of a gun- or torpedo-boat. This training cannot be 
contemplated for the executive officer in the new order. 

A WELCOME CONTRAST. 

It is pleasant to turn to Mr, Walter M. McFarland’s 
paper upon “The Naval Engineer of the Future,” 
which immediately precedes Mr. Johnson’s gloomy 
article. Mr. McFarland was for long an engineer in 
the United States Navy, and gives an account of the 
much happier state of things prevailing there. Criti- 
cising Mr, Johnson’s article, he says (and I think most 
readers will agree with him) :— 

It seems to me that Mr. Johnson has missed the point that the 
Admiralty regulation transferring certain strictly engineering 
work to executive officers is really an admission that military 
titles are not inconsistent with engineering duty, and that con- 
sequently this move should be looked upon as an admission, 
although a half-hearted and very unsatisfactory one, that the 
claims of the engineers are just. In view of the outcome in the 
Navy of the United States, which is well known to all students 
of the subject, it seems to me that this recent Admiralty regula- 
tion should really be a source of some satisfaction to British 
engineers, but it should not cause them to relax their efforts to 
secure their proper standing. 

ONE REALLY STRONG CiVILIAN,. 

Mr. Johnson is always careful to exclude Lord 
Selborne and Mr. Arnold - Forster from his criti- 
cisms on the ground that, being civilians, they cannot 
do anything except act on the advice of experts. 
The present fortunate state of things in the American 
Navy is chiefly due to President Roosevelt when he 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. “A really 
strong civilian has no difficulty at all in getting at the 
facts of these technical matters.” But there is a good 
deal of difference between President Roosevelt and 
Lord Selborne ! 

AN AMALGAMATION, 

The reform introduced by President Roosevelt is 
really an amalgamation between the engineer and the 
executive officer. ‘Io quote his own words :— 

‘* Every officer on a modern war vessel in reality has to be an 
engineer whether he wants to or not. Everything on such a 
vessel goes by machinery, and every officer, whether dealing 
with the turrets or the engine-room, has to do engineer’s work. 
There is no tonger any reason for having a separate body of 
engineers, responsible for only a part of the machinery. What 
we need is one homogeneous body, all of whose members are 
trained for the efficient performance of the duties of the modern 
line officer. The midshipman will be grounded in all these 


duties at Annapolis, and will be perfected likewise in all of them 
by actual work after graduation. We are not making a revolu- 
tion; we are merely recognising and giving shape to an evolu- 
tion which has come slowly but surely and naturally, and we 
propose to reorganise the Navy along the lines indicated bythe 
course of the evolution itself.” | 















OUR MALAY CORONATION GUESTS. 
WuatT THEY THOUGHT OF Us. 


Mr. HucH Cuirrorp, C.M.G., contributes to 
Blackwood’s. Magazine for September an interesting 
account of the impression which London made upon 
the Sultan of Perak, who with his followers was 
entrusted to the care of Mr. Clifford during their 
visit to London at the time of the Coronation. 

When they landed in London at the Docks one of 
the Malays exclaimed: “ We be like unto stags which 
have strayed from the forest into a King’s city. And 
this, then, is the town of London. Allah, Allah, 
Allah!” 

A great fear and bewilderment depressed him, and 
considering the contrast between their own land and 
London docks, what wonder, says Mr. Clifford, if, 
mistaking it for a land of devils, they looked round 
fearfully, with the forest creature’s instinct, seeking for 

a thicket into which to plunge and hide. 

The Sultan had been in London before, and he 
laughed pitilessly at their fears. London itself froze 
their speech at the source. They could only shake 
their heads and ejaculate the names of Allah and his 
Prophet. What struck them most, however, was the 
amenity to discipline displayed by the multitude, and 
the myriad host of people that thronged the footways 
and covered Epsom race-course. One of the Malays, 
looking from the members’ stand across Epsom Downs, 
before the course was cleared, said that until that day 
he had not thought that in all the world there existed 
so many human beings. 

When the police cleared the course the Malays 
gazed in fascination. 

“They drive men as we drive fish, with the relap- 
cord!” cried one of them. 

“But how is this wonderful thing accomplished ?” 
asked another. “The police use no blows or kicks ; 
they do not even employ pungent words, yet no man 
resists them! All the people do as they are bidden, 
raising no protest. Verily, this thing is a miracle!” 

Nothing which England had to show them inspired 
in them a greater measure of admiration and delight. 

The climate was cruel to them, and the first night 
they arrived, when Mr. Clifford went to see them 
in their new quarters, he found the chiefs sleeping 
on the outside of their beds shivering under a silken 
coverlet. He asked them why they did not get inside 
the beds. “Have they any insides?” they asked ; 
for in their own country a sleeping-mat is a sleeping- 
mat, and bed-clothes do not exist. Mr. Clifford pulled 
open their beds, popped them in, tucked them up, 
turned out the light, and came next morning to hear 
how they liked the unusual experience. ‘They were 
loud in their praises of the wonderful invention. 

“ How great,” they exclaimed, “ is the intelligence 
of the white folk! Those sleeping-mats which have 
insides to them are a splendid invention !” 

The dead weight of the bed-clothes, however, so 
sorely oppressed them that they woke with aching 
limbs, and their bodies were tired before the day began. 
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As soon as the weather permitted they resumed 
their ancient custom of sleeping outside their bed- 
mats, 

Notwithstanding this, the Malays enjoyed them- 
selves very keenly, with one exception—an old chief 
who had been compelled to come away, leaving his 
wives behind him :— 

‘*Even the ground here is made of wood,” he said tuefully, 
‘‘and the sky is the smoke of innumerable cooking fires. 
There be three things which, according to an ancient saying, 
are the best joys of life—to wed a virgin, to win a battle, and 
to return home after much voyaging. Surely the return home 
is the greatest of these. How many days still remain to be 
counted before we may set out again for our own country ?” 

Life seemed to him in London a sort of mechanical 
contrivance, an affair of wheels and cogs and chains. 
He could see nothing to admire, and a great deal to 
dislike. 

The others, however, were more sympathetic, and 
regretted bitterly that they had so short a time to stay 
in the country. 

** Now at last I understand,” said one of the chiefs 
(to Mr. Clifford), “why time is valued so highly by 
white people. In this country each day is so packed 
with living that if a man misses so much as a quarter 
of an hour, never again will he catch up the minutes 
which have escaped him. With us life saunters ; here 
it gallops as though it were pursued by devils !” 

The Sultan, under Mr. Clifford’s guidance, has 
become an enthusiastic Imperialist, who is filled with 
pride at the thought that he alone of his twenty- 
seven predecessors has a part in a _ world-wide 
Empire. “They were frogs beneath an inverted 
cocoanut-shell.” 

After seeing the Colonial Review at the Horse 
Guards, he said :— 

‘Tt is a splendid thing to think that one belongs to such an 
Empire—that one is part of it. None of my forbears stowed 
away in their forests enjoyed the greatness that is mine; in 
that I am myselfa portion of something so very great.” 

When he visited the House of Commons he was 
much scandalised by Mr. Lundon, an Irish member, 
who was haranguing the House more suo :— 

‘“‘Ttis not at all seemly,” hesaid, ‘‘ that whenin the Council of 
the King assembled men should speak so unmannerly, and with 
a voice so loud and arrogant. Such things should not be 
suffered.” ‘ 

But he was even worse outraged by hearing from 
the nephew of the plot of Mr. Stephen Phillips’ 
“ Paolo and Francesca” :— 

‘*That is an evil tale of a very degrading character,” he said, 
“Tt is not fitting that such a story should be told, far less 
acted, more especially in the presence of ladies... . Why 
revive these ancient scandals? And why should our pity be 
asked for folk so utterly depraved ?” 

When the news came of the King’s illness :— 

**Tt is the will of Allah,” he said simply. ‘‘ Even our King 
is his servant to do with what he will; and I, who am the 
servant of the King, can do little to aid him in his extremity. 
But that little I will do. To-day and to-morrow—until the 
danger to the King be passed—I go not forth from my dwelling. 


I will recite prayers for the King—to him my service is due, for 
to him I ow2 —everything !” é 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


ENGLISH CATHOLIC, PRIESTS AND ROME. 
A STRANGE STorY OF A REVOLT. 


' Tue Rev. A. Galton contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a paper which contains the strange intelligence 
that one hundred and fifty Roman Catholic priests in 
England have formed themselves into a union pledged 
to work jointly as a corporate body, by constitutional 
means and canonical methods, for the reform of the 
Papal Church. They feel that the time has now come 
for bringing their plans before the public, and the leader 
of the movement has commissioned the Rev. Arthur 
Galton to prepare a statement, which appears in the 
Fortnightly, explaining the grounds of this revolt, and 
setting forth what they hope to accomplish, 


THE OBJECT OF THE MOVEMENT. 


This combination among the secular priests of the 
Roman Church in England is for a purification and 
reform of government. They complain that Rome 
governs them as irresponsibly as if they were South 
Sea Islanders. Every English Roman Bishop is their 
absolute and despotic master, being an irresponsible 
despot who is solely responsible to the Roman Curia, 
which is the embodiment of corruption in every shape 
and form. Secular priests are only money-making 
machines for the Bishops and the Roman Curia. It 
is useless to appeal to Rome. Synods and Councils 
are not available for free speech or criticism, but are 
merely means for levying extra fees. The episcopal 
supervision of the Catholics of England is chiefly a 
financial occupation. The real grievance of which 
they complain is the extent to which they are sub- 
jected to the unfair competition and the pernicious 
influence of the religious orders and congregations. 
These religious orders are the Janissaries or Mame- 
lukes of the Roman Court, whose interests are 
necessarily opposed to those of the whole episcopal 
and parochial organisations, The religious orders 
contribute and control the finances of the Church and 
are in reality the masters of the Roman Curia. They 
are the jackals of the Jesuitical tiger. Professing 
poverty individually, they amass almost incredible 
wealth as corporations. They pay their toll to the 
officials, and they receive back the apostolic favour 
in the shape of those privileges and indulgences which 
are the fruitful seed of material wealth. This domina- 
tion of the regulars over the seculars is the growing 
and alarming symptom of modern Romanism. They 
appear to have captured Cardinal Vaughan, who when 

he was Bishop of Salford wrote emphatically as to the 

disastrous influence of the regular orders, but who, 
since he became Archbishop of Westminster, has 
become their more potent backer. 

The leader of these revolting or reforming priests 
declares that all honest, respectable secular priests 
are grieved at the shameless traffic in bogus 
relics, indulgences and masses, which is just as bad in 
the twentieth century as it was in the fifteenth. The 

Bishops and the Papal Curia batten upon the sim- 
plicity and credulity of the multitude. The religious 
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houses now being planted in every country’ as 
garrisons of the Papacy have as their first object the 
extension of the empire of the Vatican and the revival 
of the temporal Power. From them all manner of 
superstition is preached and propagated. The existing 
Roman Court is now the chief obstacle to the unity ef 
Christendom ; it is the tyrant and corrupter of its 
vassals, and it is given over to temporal ambition and 
material desires, to which it never hesitates to sacrifice 
religious interests. 


IN. THE REVIEWS. 


A REFORMERS’ BISHOP. 


The one hundred and fifty revolting priests do not 
wish to make a new sect, nor do they wish to be 
merged in the Church of England. They intend to 
set up a Bishop of their own, the validity of whose 
orders cannot be challenged by Papal theologians or 
doubted by any Catholic. This they think acquits 
the reforming movement of the charge of schism. 
They hold that the lawfulness of their course is 
justified by ancient precedent and the regulations of 
canon law. It is admitted, they argue, that in a case 
of necessity, if lawful requests be denied by the 
existing authorities, the sufferers may provide an 
alternative authority for themselves. They propose 
to establish a subsidiary or Strangers’ Bishop. They 
mean to repudiate the jurisdiction of Bishops who 
are merely the delegates and nominees of the 
Roman Court. They do not abdicate their rights in 
the Catholic Church. They do not give up their 
reverence for the lawful and pontifical authority of 
the Roman Bishops, nor do they forget that prece- 
dence which is due by right to the historical position 
and long services of their venerable See. They will 
ask for a friendly recognition by the Church of 
England, pointing out that their position is precisely 
the position and attitude of the English reformers of 
the sixteenth century. They desire that their Bishop 
should be recognised by the English Bishops. They 
are drawing up a definite scheme which is to be sub- 
mitted to the English Bishops with a view to friendly 
relations in the sincere hope of amity and succour. 
So says the Rev. Arthur Galton. 


IS THE STORY TRUE? 


On finishing the perusal of this article we are con- 
fronted by two alternatives, neither of which is credible. 
The first is that the article is an elaborate hoax 
palmed off upon the English-speaking public by 
the Rev. Arthur Galton; the other is that we 
are face to face with an attempt at reformation 
on the part of one hundred and fifty Catholic 
priests, of whose existence no one has hitherto 
had so much as a hint. Readers may take which- 
ever alternative they prefer. For my own part 


I confess I am at a loss to choose between the two, 
each of which appears to be equally incredible. The 
news would be so serious if it were true that I confess 
I should prefer the facts to be substantiated before 


accepting the story as true. 














FEELING TOWARDS A NEW RELIGION. 
Mr. H. G. Wetts’ Latest SPECULATIONS. 


Mr. H. G. WELLs, encouraged by the success of 
his Anticipations, has begun a new series of articles in 
the Fortnightly, entitled “ Mankind in the Making.” 
The first paper, which appears in the September 
number, is called “The New Republic.” Its proper 
title should have been “The New Religion,” for 
almost all of it is devoted to a discussion of what 
general principle, leading idea, or standard can be 
found sufficiently comprehensive to be of real guiding 
value in social and political matters, and throughout 
the business of dealing with one’s fellow-men. He 
describes his own enterprise as an attempt to put in 
order, to reduce to principle, what is at present in 
countless instances a matter of inconsistent proceed- 
ings, to frame a general theory in accordance with 
modern conditions of social and political activity. 
He maintains that no religion which at present exists 
prescribes rules that can be immediately applied to 
every eventuality. Upon a thousand questions of 
great public importance religion as it is generally 
understood gives by itself no conclusive light. The 
foundation of his new religion or starting-point is the 
desire to leave the world better than we found it. 


BIRTH AS A RELIGIOUS BASIS, 


He then goes back to the foundation of all 
religions, the bed-rock from which every religion 
has sprung, to which the Church bears witness in 
the supreme position which it has ever accorded to 
the Mother and the Child. His first basic doctrine is 
that the fundamental nature of life isa tissue and 
succession of births. Love, home, and children are 
the heart-words of life. The statement that life is a 
texture of births he thinks may be accepted by minds 
of the most divergent religious and philosophical 
profession. Life is a fabric woven of births, and 
struggles to maintain and develop and multiply lives. 
‘The departing generation of wisdom which founds its 
expression in the meditations of Marcus Aurelius is 
based upon a predominant desire for a perfected 
inconsequent egotism, whereas the new faith, of which 
he makes himself the prophet, protests against this 
accentuation of man’s egotistic individuality. To the 
extraordinary and powerful mind of Schopenhauer 
this realisation of the true form of life came with quite 
overwhelming force, although it seemed to him a 
detestable fact, because it happened he was a detestably 
egotistical man. To others less egotistical the 
recognition of our lives as passing phases of a greater 
life comes with a sense of relief and discovery. The 
discovery of the nineteenth century which has been its 
crowning glory has been to establish the fact that each 
generation is a step, a definite measurable step, 
towards improvement. Darwin, he thinks, has altered 
the perspective of every human affair. Social and 
political effort are seen from a new view point. 





THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


Hence’ the need for formulating what he calls the 
New Republic. 
A REPUBLIC OF BETTER BIRTHS. 

In future we have to judge of collective human 
enterprises from the standpoint of an attentive study of 
birth and development :— 

Any collective human enterprise, institution movement, party 
or state, is to be judged asa whole and completely, as it con- 
duces more or less to wholesome and hopeful births, and 
according to the qualitative and quantitative advance due to its 
influence made by each generation of citizens born under its 
influence towards a higher and ampler standard of life. 

The essential idea which the New Republic is to 
personify and embody is that men are no longer un- 
consciously to build the future by individualistic self- 
seeking, but by a clear consciousness of our co- 
operative share in the process. Every question, such 
for instance as the continuance of the existence of the 
monarchy, would be judged solely from the question 
whether it ministers or does not minister to the better- 
ing of births and of the lives intervening between 
birth and birth. Mr. Wells passes by with lordly 
disdain the kissing of hands, the shambling upon 
knees, the crawling of body and mind, the systematic 
encouragement of yelping imbecilities that now dis- 
tinguish the popular rejoicings of our imperial people. 

The New Republican in his inmost soul will have no 
loyalty or submission to any kind and colour save 
only if it conduces to the service of the future of the 
race. If kingship has been reduced to a secondary 
and debatable thing, so the New Republican will 
refuse to accept for one moment such an artificial 
convention as modern patriotism. For much which 
passes as patriotism is nothing more than a generalised 
jealousy rather gorgeously clad. New Republicans, 
however, are few at present. 


THE FAILURE OF OUR PARTY SYSTEMS, 


There is not in Great Britain or in America any 
party or section, any group, any single politician 
whose policy is based upon the manifest trend and 
purpose of life as it appears in the modern view. 
Mr. Wells does not believe that any Liberal or Con- 
servative has any comprehensive aim at all, as we 
of the new generation measure comprehensiveness. 
Hence the New Republican cannot be a thorough- 
going party man. We want reality because we have 
faith, We seek the beginning of realism in social 
and political life. We have to get better births and 
a better result from the births we get. Each one 
of us is going to set himself immediately to that, 
using whatever power he finds to his hand to attain 
that end. 

All the rest of Mr. Wells’ series of papers will be 
devoted to a discussion of the forces that go to the 
making of man, and how far and how such a New 
Republic might seek to lay its hands upon them. He 
is no doubt right in thinking that a general review of 
current movements and current interpretations of 
conduct from this standpoint will be suggestive and 
interesting. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


ANIMAL LIFE AND CONDUCT. 


In the second August number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes M. Fouillée has an interesting paper on “ The 
Conduct of Life Among Animals.” As Schiller said, 
“ Hunger and love lead the world” ; now hunger and 
love are simply other names for the two fundamental 
systems of what the moralist calls egotism and altruism, 
and the most recent discoveries of science have thrown 
new light on the nature and reciprocal function of 
these two great motive forces. The question is one 
of capital importance, not only in biology but also in 
sociology and ethics. Both in Germany and in 
England we have a “Struggle for Life” school, com- 
posed of more or less faithful disciples of Darwin, and 
on the other side various French philosophers who 
have never given up protesting against the theory 
which reduces the whole of life to a selfish struggle. 


MIGHT ¥V. RIGHT. 


If it is true that brute force is really the basis of 
life, then it would be natural to find it exemplified 
especially in the animal kingdom. Their ethics 
ought in that case to be purely and simply the law 
that Might is Right. This is the question which 
M. Fouillée investigates in his article. It has been 
objected by some biologists that what Schiller said as 
to hunger, etc., should rather be regarded as the 
desire of the cell for its own work of reparation and 
division. A locomotive is not hungry because it 
requires coal and water to go on running. This is 
not the place to follow M. Fouillée through his 
extremely technical discussions on animal phenomena ; 
but he goes on to consider what is the origin of what 
he calls “society” among animals, by which he 
means, it is to be supposed, those social habits and 
tendencies which are by some considered to be based 
on self-interest, and by others on sympathy. Needless 
to say, M. Fouillée thinks it is the latter. 


INSTINCTIVE SYMPATHY. 


Friendly association is, of course, to be found most 
highly developed among animals which resemble one 
another most closely—indeed, an animal which sees 
another animal for the first time is troubled in pro- 
portion to the unlikeness of the other animal to itself 
—provided that comparison is at all possible. ‘Thus, 
a monkey in the presence of a chameleon exhibits a 
most ludicrous terror. M. Fouillée attributes the 
foundation of animal society to the desire that every 

“animal has to have round it beings like itself, this 
pleasure, frequently repeated, ending in creating an 
absolute need. He considers therefore that it is 
instinctive sympathy and not selfish interest which 
plays the principal part in the social life of animals, 
utilitarian considerations merely strengthening bonds 
which have been established—in fact, utilitarian 
motives, supposing them to exist, themselves pre- 
suppose the consideration of the advantages which 
social life gives. The ostrich, in spite of its stupid 
appearance, has enough heart to dié of love, as is 
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proved by the death of a cock bird in the Jardin des 
Plantes after the death of his mate. 


TWO DOG STORIES, 


A dog in his relations to man often does things 
which, if done by a human being, would have the 
character of moral actions. Thus, there is the story 
of Romanes’s dog, who only stole once in his lifetime. 
“One day when he was very hungry,” says Romanes, 
“he seized a cutlet on the table and took it under the 
sofa. I had been a witness of the deed, but I pre- 
tended to see nothing, and the culprit remained for 
some minutes under the sofa, divided between the 
desire to assuage his hunger and a sentiment of duty. 
It was the latter which triumphed, and the dog came 
and put at my feet the cutlet he had stolen ; that done, 
he returned and hid himself again under the sofa, 
whence nothing could persuade him to come out.” 
As Romanes says, the particular value of this story 
lies in the fact that the dog had never been beaten, so 
that the fear of punishment could not have been a 
motive with him at all. 

There is another excellent story of a Newfoundland 
and a dog of another breed who were engaged in 
quarrelling near a jetty. They fell into the sea, and 
the other dog being a bad swimmer, began to drown, 
whereupon the Newfoundland, forgetting his anger, 
had all his life-saving instincts aroused, and proceeded 
to bring his late enemy to the bank. Another story 
is told of two Pyrenean dogs in whom the feeling of 
property was so highly developed that each of them 
would defend his plate of food with the utmost valour 
against any depredations on the part of the other. 
One of these dogs was cleverer than the other one, 
and knowing that his companion was very fond of 
barking and making a fuss when horses went by, 
would often pretend that something interesting was 
going on in the distance, and make off at great speed 
towards it; he would allow himself to be outstripped 
in the race, and, returning quickly, would eat the 
other one’s food. This dog had a consciousness that 
he was doing wrong, but his greediness was greater 
than his conscience. 


THE PIGEON PUNISHED 


A French pigeon fancier tells a remarkable story of 
a pigeon collecting sticks for his nest and having been 
robbed during his absence by another pigeon. Each 
time on his return he would display signs of astonish- 
ment, looking all round in a vain search for any sign 
of the lost sticks. This went on for some time, and 
then the pigeon laid a trap for the thief; it put down 
a stick and then pretended to go away, but really 
watched the nest from a little distance off. When 
the thief came the lawful proprietor of the sticks fell 
upon him, and, with beak and wing, administered 
terrific punishment. The interesting part is that the 
robber only defended himself in a half-hearted manner, 
and seemed by his demeanour to admit the justice of 
his punishment. ' 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


MICHELET’S MARRIAGE, 

In the Revue de Paris M. Halévy gives a most 
interesting and sympathetic account of the great 
historian Michelet’s romantic marriage. Mme. 
Michelet survived her famous husband close on thirty 
years, and to the end she remained a heroine of 
romance, living in the past, and doing all in her 
power to keep the memory of Michelet green among 
the younger generation. ¢ 

Michelet was a man of fifty, and a grandfather, for 
during an early and unhappy marriage he had had 
a daughter, who married young and played but little 
part in his later career, when he wrote what was 
destined to be perhaps the most famous of his books, 
“The Priest and the Family.” He led a lonely and 
unhappy life, much respected and feared by whatever 
‘Government happened to be in power, and hailed as 
the greatest historian France had yet produced. But 
though passionately interested in womanhood, he 
seems to have known in those days but very few 
women, and none able to give him the intellectual 
sympathy and tender affection he craved for so 
piteously, ' 

HOW HE CAME TO KNOW HIS SECOND WIFE. 

Shortly after he had published the work which 
caused such deep offence to the French Ultramontanes 
he received a letter with an Austrian postmark, pur- 
porting to be written by an enthusiastic girl reader of 
“The Priest and the Family.” “ You have destroyed 
my faith in the priesthood,” so ran one phrase in this ex- 
traordinary epistle. ‘“ Iam fatherless, and in need ofa 
director; will you fill the missing void?” The writer of 
this extraordinary epistle, Marie de Millaret, was the 
daughter of an English mother and ofa French father. 
She lost the latter as a child, and in early girlhood 
left home to be a governess in Austria. An accident 
brought her across Michelet’s works, and they pro- 
duced so great an impression on her mind that she 
resolved to enter into correspondence with the great 
man. It is easy to picture with what delight she 
must have received his answer, which consisted of a 
very long letter, full of good advice, in which he 
recommended her to read “the great works of 
humanity—the Bible, the Gospels, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Cervantes,” The correspondence went on, 
sometimes with long intervals of silence, during some 
months, and the middle-aged professor found himself 
becoming more and more interested in his young 
unknown friend and pupil. He kept a careful diary, 
noting down all his sensations, and this journal was 
published many years later by his wife. 

On November 8th, 1848, Michelet, having com- 
pleted his morning’s task of words, was informed by 
his servant that a young lady had called to see him. 
The card of Mlle. de Millaret was put into his hand. 
She had been sent away, for like most workers he had 
made a strict rule of never seeing anyone during the 
morning hours, Imagine Michelet’s despair!  How- 
ever, the visitor had left a message that she would 
return at four o’clock on the same day, and this time 


she was not rebuffed, Her unknown Director was 
‘awaiting her eagerly. Michelet noted in his Diary 
that the young girl was on this great occasion dressed 
entirely in black—“ she had, however, a pink rose in 
her hat.” 

AN IN LOVE. 


It cannot be said that the poet-historian fell in 
love at first sight, for it is clear that he was in love 
with his future wife long before he had ever seen 
her, but the sight of her certainly deepened the 
feeling, and. the account of the days that followed 
their first interview is full of human interest. The 
grave, and even then famous, teacher of humanity 
behaved like a boy in his teens; fearing to go and 
call on her at the modest hotel where she was staying, 
he walked up and down in front of the door at all 
hours of the day and night, and finally made up his 
mind to send her, as a delicate love-offering, the second 
volume, which had just appeared, of his monumental 
“History of the French Revolution”! The young 
lady received the gift in the sense it was meant, and 
though by that time her family, who had heard of her 
return to France, were imploring her to go home, she 
resolved to break with them all, and declared that she 
would remain in Paris, and become not only 
Michelet’s pupil, but his daughter. Three weeks 
after their first meeting Michelet and Mlle. Millaret 
became engaged to be married during a walk in the 
Tuileries Gardens. Even then, however, the course 
of their love did not run smooth for Michelet’s 
daughter, and, what was more important, all his old 
friends began to remonstrate with him, for they feared 
that he was about to fall into the power of an 
adventuress. It was about this time that Michelet 
gave his famous course of lectures at the Collége de 
France on “The Art of Love”—lectures which were 
afterwards published under the title of “L’Amour.” 
The thought of his young girl disciple inspired him, 
and* we are told that his lady-love attended the 
lectures. Four months later they were married 
in a registry office, the bride being given away 
by the venerable old poet Béranger.. They spent their 
short honeymoon at Versailles, and then began a 
happy life of hard work tempered by simple sympathy. 
One great sorrow darkened the Michelets’ married 
life. In the July of 1850 the young wife gave birth 
to a child, who died almost immediately. Michelet 
never lost an opportunity of telling the world all that 
he owed to his beloved companion. There are con- 
stant references to her in his later works, and, thanks 
partly to her devoted affection and vigilant tenderness, 
France’s greatest historical writer was able, during the 
last seventeen years of his life, to achieve and com- 
plete his life’s work. 

OPDIII III IS ISI 


HISTORIAN 


In Cassel?'s Magazine for September the most interest- 
ing paper is Mr. A. P. Abraham’s on mounting Mont 
Blanc with a camera. The photographs then secured are 
very good. Other papers are on motor-cycling and on 
underground and overhead railways of various kinds. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


TOLSTOY THROUGH FRENCH EYES. 

MapaME TH. BENTZON contributes to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes a charming paper on Tolstoy, with 
whom she spent a day during a recent visit to Russia. 
She describes with what eagerness she went forward 
to meet the great man who, “tall and vigorous, 
advanced to meet us; far more remarkable in appear- 
ance than would give one cause to suppose by any of 
his portraits, for no painter has been able to present 
adequately the leonine structure of the head, the 
quaint, powerful aspect of the flowing beard, the 
rough-hewn features gathered together under the 
broad forehead of the great imaginative thinker... . 
In the smile there is much kindness, and the homely 
blouse of the peasant cannot conceal the manners of 
the grand seigneur.” She also gives a rapid word- 
picture of Countess Tolstoy :—“ One cannot help 
seeing that here is a woman of the world, affable, 
gifted with good sense, still youthful (she is twenty- 
five. years younger than her husband), and while quite 
able to hold her own with the great man, holding 
loyally to his side in the moment of peril. The whole 
woman is summed up in a phrase once attributed to 
her, ‘When I first married Count Tolstoy I was very 
simple in my habits, and I always travelled second 
class ; but as his wife he compelled me to go first. 
Now he expects me to travel third; I myself prefer 
my old mode of going second class !’” 

Tolstoy discussed with Madame Bentzon the litera- 
ture of France. He spoke with bitter irony of the 
more extravagant symbolistic and naturalistic writers 
of the present day, but expressed great admiration of 
the philosophical authors of the nineteenth century, 
notably of Rousseau. Of comparatively modern 
French writers he prefers Balzac, and though full of 
enthusiasm concerning Maupassant, deplores his choicc 
of subjects, considering that the feminine element 
influences far too much the modern French novelists. 
He spoke with respect and liking of the thoughtful 
and sincere work of Edouard Rod, and also of that 
of the brothers Margueritte. Tolstoy’s favourite 
novelist is Charles Dickens. With him he feels in 
complete sympathy, for Dickens always took the side 
of the poor, the humble, and the unfortunate. He 
reserved all his anger and contempt for Kipling, to 
whom he even denied talent; but then it must be 
remembered that Tolstoy has an intense horror of 
warfare, and this although—or, perhaps, because—he 
“himself took part as a combatant in the Crimean War. 

During the course of this interesting interview 
Tolstoy spoke at great length of religion. He is 
horrified to think that in France the school children 
are in future to be taught nothing concerning God. 
He is an ardent Christian, or rather an ardent Gospeller; 
the four Gospels alone, he says, should suffice for the 
conduct of life. Countess Tolstoy listens to her hus- 
band’s religious views in silence ; she has remained, 
in spite of her fine letter @ propos of the excommuni- 
cation of Tolstoy, sincerely Greek-Orthodox, and she 
refused to copy, when acting as her husband’s secre- 
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tary, a passage in “ Resurrection” dealing with the 
Mass, of which she disapproved. 

Concerning Tolstoy’s future plans, he informed 
Madame Bentzon that he intended to write a sequel 
to “ Resurrection,” but that before he did so he 
had much to write—“ Enough to take up my time for 
the next forty years,” he said, smiling. At the present 
time he is engaged in editing his Diary, and he is also 
writing a “Manifesto on Liberty of Conscience.” 
He spoke with indulgent kindness of those who 
persecuted him, but his wife, with indignation, read 
their French visitor a letter from the local Pope or 
priest, imploring her to ensure Tolstoy’s conversion 
before death supervened! In the neighbourhood of 
whatever place they happen to be staying at the 
Popes preach against Tolstoy and his works, and the 
Archbishop of Simferopol declared him to be anti- 
Christ in the course of a sermon delivered in his 
Cathedral ! 


ooo 


M. MAETERLINCK ON HIS FORBIDDEN PLAY. 

For the September Pall Mall Magazine Mr. 
Frederic Lees has been interviewing M. Maeterlinck 
on things in general and “Monna Vanna” in 
particular. M. Maeterlinck, like Chaucer, becomes 
restless in towns in the spring, and leaves Paris till 
late autumn for Gruchet (Seine Inférieure). He is an 
enthusiastic automobilist, and thinks nothing to be 
compared to that form of enjoyment. His roomy 
country house, says Mr. Lees— 
with its broad wooden shutters, painted a deep green of a shade 
only to be obtained’in Holland, and fronted by a garden per- 
fumed with the scent of roses, presents a pretty picture framed 
between the trees. No less charming, too, is the quaint Dutch 
interior, with its simple, comfortable furniture, and its decora- 
tion in red and blue. 

Speaking of the censor’s action, and the recent 
article in the JVineteenth Century, supporting the 
censor, which he had only heard of, M. Maeterlinck 
remarked that such an attack was unworthy of notice. 
“On ne dispute pas avec un charbonnier.” Accord- 
ing to him, Mr. Redford completely misunderstood 
his meaning, and he is reprehending one thing, while 
Mrs. Craigie, George Meredith, and the other eleven 
élite are defending another and the true conception 
of “ Monna Vanna.” 

Asked for his opinion on play censorship, M. 
Maeterlinck said the censor’s duties should consist 

In seeing that no plays are performed in which a deliberate 
attempt is made to pervert public morals. He should have the 
power to veto—or at least call upon the author to modify—plays 
exhibiting excessive bad taste. But he should use his authority 
wisely, not abuse it. He should act more as a-friendly adviser 
to the playwright than as his enemy. Here, in France, we have 
several censors, and, on the whole, they do their work with 
exemplary intelligence. 

Mr. Lees remarks on Maeterlinck’s wide knowledge 
of English literature, contemporary and classic, far 
greater than that of any other literary Frenchman he 
had ever met. On the whole, Meredith and Hardy 
—especially Hardy—seem to him our greatest living 
novelists. 











THE MUNICIPAL THEATRE 
How IT wouLD BE MANAGED. 


Mr. CHARLES CHARRINGTON contributes to the 
Contemporary Review a plea in support of the move- 
ment for the establishment of municipal theatres. He 
says that it would be well if a National and Municipal 
Theatre League were formed, which would set itself 
to secure the foundation of municipal theatres in the 
great towns, and especially in the London boroughs, 
as well as a great theatre for all London. He main- 
tains that in this country, owing to the lack of muni- 
cipal theatres— 
not only that the standard of dmmatic work is below that of 
other countries, but that it is dearer and less in quantity ; above 
all, that so long as the theatre lacks the organisation, implicit in 
the control of the theatre of every other country in Europe by 
the people themselves through their accredited representatives, 
so long will the weakness of our theatrical management remain 
inherent and inevitable, It is not only that the number of times 
Shakespeare’s plays are performed in German-speaking countries 
compared with the number in England is about sevenfold, but 
also that, in England, only the plays which admit of the oppor- 
tunity of great star parts for the actor-manager are performed, 
whereas, among our neighbours, all the plays, including the 
great historical cycle, are constantly produced. 

Every municipal theatre, he maintains, would be 
a.repertory theatre in which long runs would be 
impossible, The municipality would never manage 
the theatre itself. It owns the theatre and invites 
tenders for the lease, which is usually granted for five 

or seven years to a manager, who receives a subsidy 
and pays no rent. The manager, as a rule, does as 
he pleases, but he is prevented from using the theatre 
as a mere means of speculation. Prices are kept low, 
and the programme must be brought out in advance 
for the whole season. The municipality also has a 
right of veto upon plays, and can, and does some- 
times, stipulate upon the performance of a certain 
number of classical plays. They also insist upon the 
payment of standard wages to the employees. Of the 
great London theatre upon which Mr. Charrington 
would spend £500,000 in order to make it a model for 
all subventioned theatres, he has many things to say. 
For instance :— 

Since it would be in a sense a national institution, the King, 
who has never been lacking in generosity, might give the land, 
without making the building a Court theatre, an impossible 
institution in our democratic country, while the fact that it would 
be under the control of the London County Council should 
sufficiently guarantee its conduct on democratic lines as to 
seating and prices; finally, the subscriptions, which must be 
unconditional, so that the future of the concern may not be han- 
dicapped, will be some evidence of a real demand on the part of 
influential citizens, 

He thinks that municipal competition would not in 
the least injure private enterprise, and does not think 
that the County Council bands in the parks have 
injured the professional concert givers, nor have 
municipal free libraries injured Mudie’s or W. H. 
Smith’s. Subscription theatres would probably follow 
in England, as on the Continent, the establishment of 
municipal theatres. 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


ARE WE LOSING THE DAY OF REST? 
An ALARMING SUGGESTION. 


ACCORDING to the symposium which is being con- 
ducted in the Commonwealth by Canon Scott 
Holland, Sunday in London at least is in a bad 
way. In the current number “A Printer” and a 
“Tram Driver” give their views on the subject. 
“Sunday in the Metropolis,” says the latter, “is 
becoming nothing more nor less than a weekly Bank 
Holiday :— 


As I ride up and down the road I see drunkenness and 
debauchery on every side. Fathers and mothers unworthy of 
the name, young men and women with no sense of decency 
in them, while on every side my ears are assailed with profane 
language, cursing, and blasphemy. 

The effect on the masses of spending their Sunday as a Bank 
Holiday instead of a holy day is apparent to the most casual 
observer on Monday morning : they are in a state of bankruptcy, 
and have to resort to the pawnshop to carry them on until pay- 
day. I see crowds of people waiting for the pawnshops to open, 
some of them most respectable people, but because of their 
manner of spending Sunday they have to resort to this igno- 
minious manner of raising money to carry them on till the end 
of the week, 

To the tram worker Sunday brings no cessation of labour. 
Sunday and week-day, feast-day and fast-day, it is the same, 
there is no day of rest to look forward to, consequently Sunday 
is the same as week-day to him and his wife. He having no 
regular meal-times his wife has to prepare and take his food out 
to him, so she is never free to spend her Sunday as a day of 
rest, 

The London County Council, all honour to them, have, since 
they have acquired the tramway system in South London, 
arranged that every driver and conductor in their employ gets 
one day’s rest in seven, one day in which they have nothing 
whatever todo with their work, they have neither to ask if they 
can be spared or to show up for it, but one day absolutely free, 
and every man knows which day of the week his rest-day falls 
upon, as it would be impossible under the existing conditions to 

have Sunday. 


Far otherwise is it with the North Metropolitan 
Tramway Company, whose directors and managers 
should be called to sharp account and exhorted to 
follow the example of the L.C.C 

“A Printer” says that— 


I suppose there are still some people who ‘delight in Sunday 
as a day of faith and worship and good works—but such people 
are few and far between, something like Abraham’s ten righteous 
men. I have been going about asking all sorts and conditions of 
men, ‘‘ What do you think about Sunday?” There has been a 
wonderful degree of unanimity in the answers. Nearly everyone 
has said, in varying phrases, ‘‘It all depends on the weather.” 
The shopkeeper sells more sweets if the Sunday isa fine day. 

He is nearly as many in number as the publican, and he keeps 
open on Sunday for even longer hours than the publican, 

“Sunday” to him conveys no meaning except that of larger 

sales than on other days. And the boys and girls that buy the 

sweets and drink the ginger beer? For them a fine Sunday is 

merely a synonym for a fine Bank Holiday. The town publican 

prefers a wet Sunday. He is busier then. But, wet or fine, his 
doors are crowded at opening time, and the thirst of a neighbour- 

hood comes to be slaked. 

In the Printing Trade Sunday work is sometimes necessary. 

I have never heard a printer object to Sunday work on religious 

grounds. On the rare occasions when exception is taken the 

reasons are either frankly economic or personal, The observ- 

ance of Saturday afternoon is the printer’s cult ; and nothing 
else must come in the way of its exercise. In exchange for the 

opportunity to attend a football match the Sunday’s rest is 
freely bartered. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 







AMERICAN DEMOCRACY v. SCIENCE. 

Mr. Cari Snyper’s recent article in the Worth 
American Review wpon American inferiority in science 
has greatly impressed a French writer, M. Jean 
Jussieu, who, in La Revue for August 1st, does what 
Mr. Snyder did not attempt — namely, gives the 
reasons why America is inferior in scientific attain- 
ments. M. Jussieu has but just returned from a 
lengthy stay in the United States, during which he 
paid special attention to American universities. 

M. Jussieu will have none of the argument that 
America is too young a country to have attained dis- 
tinction in science and art :— 

It is not imagined, I presume, that the little European comes 
into the world with science inborn or infused? What is the 
cause then? That the discoveries of European savants are not 
immediately made known in the United States? Not at all. 
There are quantities of European reviews in every university or 
library of any importance. Whether they are read or not is 
another matter. The opportunity is there... . In America 
there are as many means of doing scientific work as in Europe, 
ormore. The use is not made of them that might be made. 

TOO MUCH DEMOCRACY THE CAUSE OF AMERICAN 

INFERIORITY. 

The French writer has no doubt that the real cause 
of American scientific inferiority is the too great 
triumph of Democracy :— 

The idea of the moral equality of citizens . . . . brings about 
in most minds the idea of intellectual equality, which is a pro- 
The result is the ‘‘ bourgeoigisme” (!) not only of 
a class, as in France, but of the whole nation. . . . Democracy 
ensures the triumph of utilitarianism. The formula of both is 
the greatest happiness for the greatest number. Now, the value 
of a principle depends entirely on the person who adopts it. 

In the mouth of the majority this principle has 
merely come to mean: “So long as I do not inter- 
fere with another’s action, there is no reason why I 
should work for him rather than for myself” :— 

It is easy to see what this means in the mouth of anyone of 
average intelligence ; it is the end of the spirit of disinterested- 
ness, not only in science, but in art and in morality. 

Men who will not sacrifice themselves for another 
man will hardly do so for an idea, a precept. Worldly 
success, the money-making ideal, has fettered and will 
fetter American science. The only scientist honoured 
is he whose books sell in quantities ; as a consequence 
the scientist must appeal to an inferior public, write 
“amusing” books, but not books of high scientific 
value. The professor must make his lessons amusing. 
Thoroughness is ignored. “ There is never anything 
finished,” nothing soigné, says M. Jussieu :— 

In the United States, it may be said, the school governs 
science, the masters govern the school, the parents govern the 
masters, the children govern the parents—therefore the children 
govern science, 

This he considers good neither for the children nor 
science. 

- OTHER CONSEQUENCES OF TOO MUCH DEMOCRACY, 

All these millions “ given” to American universities 
are often only given because they have first been 
begged. There is a strong tendency to choose as 
university presidents men and women with large for- 
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tunes, nominally because anyone in such a position 
ought not to be troubled about financial matters, but 
really because millionaires consort with other million- 
aires, and the wealthy president will be better able to 
secure gifts and endowments for his university :— 

If it is imagined that universities always receive this money 
with impunity, that is a great mistake. They pay amply in 
concessions, always regrettable, often unworthy. 

Again, there is far too much attention paid to 
athletics. New York pays its teachers fairly well, 
but worse than any other form of work not purely 
mechanical. No other State pays them nearly so well. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC WORK MERELY ANALYTICAL, 


The true scientific spirit, according to Herbert 
Spencer, is the synthetic spirit, which sees likenesses 
where the common mind only sees divergences. It 
is this which _M. Jussieu considers is almost wholly 
lacking in America. Here scientific works are almost 
always merely analytical—statistics, compilations, etc., 
requiring an altogether lower order of intelligence :— 

Modern Positivism has been little understood in America. 
Two very different propositions have been confounded : basing 
science on facts, and making science consist in facts, 

M. Jussieu concludes by remarking that nothing is 
further from him than to wish to cast a stone at 
America. He merely tries to explain that the state of 
science there is a necessary result of the social con- 
ditions. In America “everyone must, willingly or 
unwillingly, enter the unbearable democratic mill.” 
The American professor must waste endless time on 
social distractions ; the scientist can but with diffi- 
culty avoid doing likewise. What waste of time! 
What strength spent in futile details ! 





Experiments in State Socialism. 

Mr. L. VILLARI contributes to the Monthly Review 
some account of the State socialistic work which is 
undertaken by Austria in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
This activity shows itself in many ways. It has 
increased, by means of loans advanced by the Landes- 
bank, the number of peasant proprietors to 15,000. 
It is also making every effort to institute agricultural 
improvements, and to establish a number of model 
farms, which are also schools of agriculture. But the 
most curious experiment that has been made is the 
establishment of Government hotels. Herr Von 
Kallay was very anxious to attract tourists to Bosnia, 
and as the ordinary landlords would not take the risk 
of building hotels, the Government has built them on 
its own account. These hotels are plain, comfortable 
and well-managed, and are sufficiently popular at 
certain seasons to be crowded by tourists, who have 
come chiefly from Austria-Hungary. Where there are 
no hotels board and lodging are provided at the 
gendarme stations. Herr Von Kallay has even 
created a State watering-place, Ilidze, with three good 
hotels, a casino and charming grounds. A narrow- 
gauge railway has been constructed throughout the 
country, and on the whole M. Villari thinks that the 
Government has done very well in its experiments. 












THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE FUTURE OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
(1) By An Optimist. 

Mr. P. T. M‘GRATH, writing in the orth Amzrican 
Review for August on this subject, maintains that 
Marconi, judging from previous analogies of the 
Atlantic cable and the phonograph, will be able to 
make his invention invaluable for the purpose of com- 
mercial communication. At the same time he admits 
that there are certain mechanical difficulties the 
surmounting of which will involve considerable time 
and ingenuity. The Marconi electric plant at Poldhu 
is now developing a force equal to thirty-eight horse- 
power, and is capable of utilising the store of energy 
to the fullest advantage; but one disadvantage of 
this is that when once it is started the operators 
cannot approach within several feet of it without 
danger of injury. The weak point in the system 
appears to be the inability to provide properly tuned 
instruments, or absolute secrecy in the transmission of 
messages ; but Marconi’s chief practical difficulty in 
the transmission of messages lies in the fact that the 
Anglo-American Cable Company and the Western 
Union of Postal Telegraph Companies have practi- 
cally a monopoly of the control of the American 
continent. If they combine, as they are more than 


likely to do, they will be able to prevent his obtaining 


any access to the United States. Marconi has no 
land connections on the American side, except a 
Canadian station at Cape Breton, and until’he secures 
these his ocean signals will serve no commercial 
purpose. His evolution into a business enterprise in 
the Western hemisphere depends upon the grace 
of the Dominion companies, which, if hostile 


-to him, will erect a barrier which will necessi- 


tate his establishing land stations in every 
hamlet in the United States. Across the 
Atlantic Ocean are now fourteen submarine cables, 
with a total length of 40,000 miles ; elsewhere there 
are 1,755 distinct cables, with a total mileage of 
149,000 nautical miles, Of the total length of 
189,000 miles of cables, all but 20,000 miles are 


owned and controlled by companies and corpora- 


j 


tions in which British investors hold stock to the 
amount of £20,000,000. The repair of these 
cables keeps constantly at work forty ocean-going 
steamships. In Europe there are 425,000 miles of 
telegraph lines carrying 1,585,876 miles of wire. In 
the United States there are 220,000 miles of line 
carrying 1,118,036 miles of wire. Against such a 
formidable combination of invested capital Mr. Mar- 
coni will have his work set if he is to.achieve success. 
Mr. M’Grath, therefore, thinks that the immediate utility 
of the aerograph will be in sea-signalling. “It will 
undertake all the tasks now performed by the look-out, 
the fog-whistle, the lighthouse, and. the danger-signal, 
and will accomplish them with far greater reliability 
than seems to be attainable at present.” 


(2) By A Pesstist. 

Holders of shares in telegraph cable companies 
need not be in the least alarmed for their securities if 
all that Charles Bright says in the Alonthly Review for 
September is true. Wireless telegraphy, says Mr. 
Bright, cannot at present be regarded as a serious 
competitor with cable telegraphy. Firstly, Mr. Bright 
does not believe in the alleged transmission of 
signals across the Atlantic. - Mr. Marconi’s best 
attainment in actual and accurate messages between 
ship and ship has been at a distance of 250 miles 
under favourable conditions; and this is a very 
different thing from surmounting the curve of the 
earth across the Atlantic, which corresponds to a 
mountain over too miles high. ‘There is a certain 
irony attached to Mr. Marconi’s selection of the letter 
S for Transatlantic signalling, for three such S’s, that 
spell sureness, speed, and secrecy, at present prevent 
etheric telegraphy jeopardising cable enterprise. The 
mutilation of messages by intervening influences 
makes wireless telegraphy in its present stage com- 
mercially impracticable. There is no certain means 
of preventing a third party, or climatic conditions, 
effecting interruption. 

Wireless telegraphy is, moreover, exceedingly 
slow. Skilled operators cannot send more than 
twelve words a minute, whereas with a cable the 
speed is only limited by the size of the conductor. 
Attempts to increase the speed of wireless telegraphy 
have only had the effect of rendering the apparatus 
more prone to atmospheric and other surrounding 
influences. Unless a reliable means is discovered of 
confining the paths of Hertzian waves, a definite limit 
must be put on the multiplicity of wireless stations in 
order to avoid a perfect Babel. The superiority of 
the cable lies in the fact that it does thus confine the 
electrical impulse. 

The real use of wireless telegraphy in its present 
stage will not be in trans-oceanic communication, but 
in communication between ships, between islands and 
the mainland, and as offshocts or feeders to a trunk 
line. It will also be useful for lightship communica- 
tion with the shore, to assist navigation in avoiding 
collisions due to darkness and fog, and for vessels in 
distress ; in short, in any case where mere signalling 
rather than high-speed commercial messages is re- 
guired. But it is certainly not at present in any sense 
a rival to the telegraph cable. 


Libraries for Town and Country. 

THIS being the season when most libraries are pre- 
paring for the winter season by increasing their stock of 
books, we would point out to our readers that we still 
have a large number of second-hand volumes for sale. 
These are in excellent condition, clean and strongly 
bound, and admirably suited for the purpose. To anyone . 
wishing to start a reading-room or library, as well as 
private persons, a splendid opportunity is offered of 
procuring standard works, bound magazines, as well as 
works of fiction at a greatly reduced rate. Fresh lists 
with prices may be obtained from THE SECRETARY, 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS” LIBRARY, Temple House, 
Temple Avenue, E.C. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MODEL INDUSTRIES. 

AT the end of the supplement of “ Wake Up! John 
Bull” I publish a very interesting article describing the 
National Cash Register Works at Dayton, where intelli- 
gence and philanthropy combine in promoting the success 
of an industrial experiment which is full of hope for the 
future relations of capital and labour. In Harfer’s 
Magazine for September Professor Richard T. Ely, 
continuing his papers on “Industrial Betterment,” 
describes what has been done in some large works 
in Cleveland, Ohio. One of the most remarkable 
facts to which he calls attention in his article 
is that the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland 
has established an Industrial Committee with a paid 
secretary, whose duty it is to make known what methods 
have been followed successfully in industrial betterment, 
and to offer the services of the secretary freely to any 
employers who may desire to establish relations of a high 
grade with their employees, and to improve their health, 
comfort and happiness. Without going into details as 
to the various companies whose efforts in the direction of 
industrial betterment are described, it may be mentioned 
that this advance is conducted along four lines : First, 
measures for the maintenance of health of body ; 
secondly, measures to promote the intellectual life ; 
thirdly, measures to provide wholesome recreation ; 
and, fourthly, the encouragement of provision for sickness 
and death. ’ 

Health is promoted chiefly by improved light, air and 
cleanliness, the provision of ample bathing materials, 
with plentiful towels and improved lavatories, and the 
provision of pure filtered drinking-water for all employés. 
Restaurants are also provided for girls, and careful atten- 
tion is paid to the provision by the employers of well- 
cooked food at cost price at dinner-time. Reading-rooms 
are also provided, and in some firms a monthly magazine 
is published by the Company for the purpose of quicken- 
ing the intelligent interest taken by its workmen in their 
labour. Suggestion-boxes are being generally introduced, 
with prizes for the best suggestions. Mutual benefit associa- 
tions are founded, and in some cases, as in that of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, a progressive and 
competent social secretary is employed whose sole 
function is to devote himself to improving the general 
welfare of the employés. 

Dr. W. Ely calls attention to Dr. Strong’s League for 
Social Service, whose secretary is constantly employed in 
delivering lectures on industrial betterment, in every part 
of the country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Dr. Ely also notices the success of the Dayton experi- 
ment, and mentions the fact that the girls at Dayton 

“prefer to pay 22d. for their lunch instead of 3d., as 22d. is 
its real cost, and they do not wish to be beholden to their 
employers for the 2d. 

In the Suaday Strand for September there is an article 
by Mr. T. G. Jaggs describing as a model village industry 
the enterprise of Messrs. Chivers, who have founded the 
first successful fruit-farm factory in England. ‘They only 
began operations in 1873, at Histon, in Cambridge, but 
they have already established a world-wide reputation 
for their industry. The village of Histon contains two 
thousand inhabitants, five hundred of whom are con- 
stantly employed by Messrs. Chivers. Messrs. Chivers 
have put up schools and model cottages, and exerted 
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themselves to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the inhabitants. Mr. Jaggs says :—“ To the sociologist 
and political thinker the village industry at Histon offers 
a striking example of a manufacture closely connected 
with agriculture, through whose agency not only have che 
original inhabitants been retained on the land, but whose 
ranks have actually been augmented from the population 
of the towns and villages adjacent.” 





THE CHINESE EMPRESS. 


BELLE VINNEDGE DRAKE gives an account in the 
Century Magazine for September of the first New 
Year's audience given by the Empress-Dowager of 
China to the ladies of the Diplomatic Corps. The 
visit took place on February 27th, 1902, when the 
ladies of the American, British, Russian, Italian, 
French, Spanish, German, Austrian, and Japanese 
Legations went in sedan chairs to the Empress’s. 
palace. 

The Empress shook hands with them all in turn. 
Of her the report is given that she “has that rare 
possession of so much charm in woman—a soft, 
caressing voice, supplemented by an engaging smile, 
an eager, observing alertness of expression, and a 
noticeably gentle touch.” 

After the greeting she came down from her throne 
and showed a true housewifely interest in the comfort 
and pleasure of her guests. She served them tea in 
a little drawing-room, where she was attended by 
twenty-five Princesses. She was dressed in a long, 
loose, sack-like garment, reaching from the neck to 
within about three inches of the floor, over which she 
wore a short sleeveless jacket :-— 

They were made of blue satin, exquisitely embroidered all 
over in figures of butterflies, bats, characters in gold denoting 
long life, and flowers, all in harmonising colours. Her hair was. 
dressed in the Manchurian extension fashion and adorned with 
dozens of pearls of various sizes, from a penny down to a pin- 
head. Her feet were prettily dressed in embroidered Manchuriam 
shoes perched on brackets, so that she seemed taller than she 
really was, for she cannot be quite five feet tall. 


During the tea-drinking ceremony the Emperor 
went in and out. The Empress passed her own 
cup of tea from lip to lip. Acting as interpreter for 
the Empress was a bewitching little Chinese maid of 
eighteen, the daughter of a former Minister to Germany, 
who spoke German and English very well. After serv- 
ing birds’-nest soup, fruits, sweets, etc., the Empress 
led her guests across the drawing-room to her bed- 
room, took Mrs. Conger and Mme. Uchida by the 
hands to her bed, climbed into it, and invited them to 
do the same, which they did. “As she snuggled 
down in the soft bed, she suggested a young girl 
home from a boarding-school with some girl chums, 
for her vacation, and a jolly good time.” She gently 
patted one of the ladies on the cheek in real lover- 
like fashion. When they told her that she must have 


sweet dreams in so soft a bed, she said, “ Yes, and 
when I dream of snow it brings me good luck.” The 
Emperor came in, and laughed quite merrily at seeing 
them in their bed 














THE HOUSING, OF THE RURAL POGR. 
A LEsson FROM IRELAND. 

Mr. GiLBerT SLATER writes a very interesting 
article in the Contemporary Review, describing what 
the Irish have done through the agency of their 
governing bodies to: improve the accommodation of 
the labouring poor in the matter of houses. He 
opens his article by quoting from Mr. W. W. Crotch’s 
paper on the condition of housing in rural districts of 
England, in which it is declared that whole country- 
sides may be traversed without finding a single cottage 
with a watertight roof available for habitation, while 
the cottages which do exist are scandalously lacking 
in sanitary accommodation. Few new cottages are 
being erected, and the old ones through lack of repair 
have been allowed to become uninhabitable. The 
remedy for this, in Mr. Slater’s opinion, is to be found 
in an adaptation of a principle which has been success- 
fully embodied in the Labourers Dwellings Act of 
Ireland. He admits that itis Socialistic. He says :— 

If it is asserted that to provide lands and houses for wage- 
earners at a cost that can hardly much more than pay for 
maintenance and management, leaving the interest and repay- 
ment of capital to be paid out of rates and grant, is nothing 
more nor less than Outdoor Relief in Aid of Wages, one cannot 
deny that, economically speaking, the accusation is true, But 
speaking ethically and psychologically, it does not follow that 
the tenant is pauperised, nor that his independence is under- 
mined, nor that he will probably lose in wage an equivalent of 
what he gains in garden and house-room. 

Irish legislation on this subject is a clear embodi- 
ment of the principle— 
that the Irish agricultural labourer is entitled to demand not only 
that he shall be housed in a manner consistent with human, 
and not merely animal life, but also that with his house he 
shall be provided with a garden which can, with proper culture, 
pay the rent of both house and garden. The labourer who has 
no cottage, or whose cottage is insanitary, with the help of the 
signatures of a few friends and neighbours sends his ‘‘ representa- 
tion” to the District Council, the District Council is reguired by 
law to provide the cottage, and encouraged by aid from the 
Treasury not to evade its duties; if it does evade them, the 
labourer can appeal to the Local Government Board. 

Next to nothing has been done in England and 
Wales by the local governing authorities in the way of 
improving the cottages of the rural poor. Up to 
May 31st, 1900, there were only fourteen cottages built 
or building. In lreland at the same date there were 


14,888 cottages built or building. Since that date the 
Local Government Act of 1898 came into force, with 
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the result that in the very first year loans were 
applied for for the purpose of providing 8,000 cottages. 
Up to the end of the financial year of 1901 over two 
millions sterling has been sanctioned for the purpose 
of rebuilding labourers’ dwellings in Ireland. The cost 
is defrayed by a rate which may not exceed 1s. in the 
4 of the rateable value of the property. In Ireland 
the Government grant under the Land Purchase Acts 
£40,000, a year to cover cases in which purchasers 
fail to pay their interest on advances, but as the 
purchasers seem to have paid up punctually, this 
sum of £40,000 has been available for secondary 
purposes, among which that of housing stands first. 
Cottages with half-acre garden plots are let at from 
63d. to 1s, 6d. a week. 


CARNEGIA: AN IDEAL SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. J. R. Perry contributes to the Worth American 
Review a somewhat fantastic paper entitled “The 
Constitution of Carnegia,” in which he describes a 
Utopian Commonwealth founded upon the principles 
of Mr. Carnegie. The corner-stone of the new 
commonwealth is that it is “a disgrace for a man to 
die rich.” They therefore have adopted a constitution 
which renders it impossible for anyone to die rich :-— 

Our constitution provides that no native-born man or woman, 
after reaching the age of sixty years, shall be protected by the 
State in his or her property rights. All such persons upon 
reaching that age, whether rich or poor, must relinquish to the 
State their property, if there be any, or, if there be none, their 
right to acquire and own property. In return for this, the 
constitution provides that the name of every such person shall 
be enrolled upon the lists of Honoured Citizens, and that there- 
after, through the remainder of their natural lives, they shall be 
supported by the State, enjoying whatever leisure or labour they 
may individually elect. If the fund thus provided fails in any 
given year to be large enough to support each and every 
Honoured Citizen in extreme comfort, not to say luxury, the 
constitution provides that the remaining population shall be 
taxed to do so. But for many years now it has been found 
unnecessary to impose any tax for this purpose. 


If a wealthy man dies under the age of sixty, he is 
free to make such disposition of his property as he 
wishes, subject to a heavy inheritance tax :— 


This feeling of trusteeship, then, makes our citizens of wealth 
not hostile, but friendly, to our inheritance tax ; and it also leads 
them very frequently to bequeath a portion of their property to 
the State, especially if they have lived to within a few years of the 
age limit of citizenship. They believe their wealth has been drawn 
from the people—none the less because the people have given 
their consent—and is, therefore, returnable to the people. 











THE RUSSIAN 


Istoritchesnu Viestnik.—Sr. Peterssurc. A.S.Suvoriy. August. 
Recollections of M. A. Patkul. Contd. 

Church Government in the Reign of Nicholas I. V.M. Gribovsky. 

A ig ag to Palestine. Contd. I. P. Yuvatchef. 

The Non-Russian Races of Perm. Rev. Yakov Shestakof. 

‘King Edward VII. V. T. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Pererssurc, BassEInava 35. August. 
N. V. Gogol. Contd. N. Kotlyarevsky. 
The Evolutionary and Critical Method in the Theory of Ideas. Concl. 
Prof. Tchelpanof. 
Sketches of the History of Russian Cul.ure. Contd, P. Miliukoff. 


Sketches of the History of Political Economy. Contd.. M. Tugan- 
Baranovsky. 


- The Polish Quesiion in Prussia. S. 









MAGAZINES. 


Russki Viestnik.—Sr. Pererssurc, Nevsx 135. August. 
he War of Liberation, 1877-78. N. Epanthcin. 


_ The True Lines of Intermediate Education. Count Musin-Pushkin. 


The National Evolution of the Slovenians. Contd. A. N. Kharusin, 
Finland as a Russian Border Province, A, M. Zolotaref. 
Down the Oxus. A. E. Rossikovka. 


Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. Pererssurc, SpasskAYA 1 BACKAVAYA. 


July 30. 
Zionism. I. Bikerman, “ 
Finnish Workmen’s Dwellings. A. Kolontai 
Village Libraries in Viatka. N.N. Sokolof. 
Viestnik Yevropui.—Sr. PeTerseurG, GALERNAYA 20. August. 
Gold-Prospecting in South America. N. S. Clarke. 
The Economic Awakening of Italy. G. E. Vrankenstein. 
Finnish Literature, Past and Present. Concl. H. P. O. Morosof. 
Fiench Pamphleteers of the Nineteenth Century. Kh. G. Insarof. 
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THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE American Review of Reviews for September is 
very largely occupied with discussions on economic 
questions. Mr. W. R. Draper discusses the American 
farmer’s balance-sheet for 1902. He thinks that while 
farming is yielding large profits to the owners, farm 
workers, of whom there are a million and a half in the 
United States, have not kept pace with the profits of their 

employers. There is a page devoted to an account of a 
wonderful auto-harvester and thresher now at work on the 
Pacific slope. It is propelled by a thirty horse-power 
engine, can a swathe 36 feet wide, and threshes, gleins 
and sacks the corn. It weighs over a hundred tons, and 
cuts and threshes as much as a hundred acres a day. 

Mr. S. N. D. North describes the result of the twelfth 
census of manufactures taken in the United States. It 
is a paper cram full of statistics, bringing to light much 
curious information on all manner of subjects. Among 
other things, it would appear that in 1900 only eight per 
cent. of the persons employed in manufacturing industries 
were controlled by Trusts or corporations. 

THE AMERICAN MIGRATION TO CANADA, 


Mr. Warman gives some particulars concerning the 
American migration to Canada, and says that social and 
industrial reasons alone dictate the migration, Americans 
have discovered that Canada is equally free as, if not more 
free than, the United States. The settlement of Canada’s 
vacant lands has fairly begun. Manitoba has 25,000,090 
‘acres of cultivable land, of which only 3,000,000 were 
last year under crop, but the yield of one-eighth of this 
territory blocked the railways for months. Last year 
20,000 Americans crossed the border, but in the first four 
months of this year the number of immigrants from the 
United States was 11,480. Before long the majority of 
the settlers in the Great North-West districts will be 
citizens of the United States. 

THE USES OF NITROGEN. 

Mr. T. C. Martin contributes an article upon the 
possibility of extracting nitrogen from the atmosphere for 
the purpose of improving the fertility of the soil. It is 
not only in agriculture, but in manufa:ture and in war, that 
nitrogen is indispensable. The United States consumes 
over 100,000 tons of nitric acid every year. Messrs. 
Bradley and Lovejoy have constructed a_ nitrifying 
chamber in which a large number of electric flames are 
produced in a confined space through which a regulatcd 
amount of air flows past continuously. The air emerges 
from this chamber laden with nitric oxides and peroxides. 
By this means they claim that they can produce nitric 
acid, which is now selling at 23d. a pound, at less than a 
penny. As there are seven tons of nitrogen weighing 
down every square yard of the earth’s surface, there is no 
fear of the sugply of nitrogen running short. 

THE RUSSIAN JEW IN AMERICA. 


The death of Chief Rabbi Jacob Joseph, whose funeral 
was the occasion of a great popular demonstration, 
suggests the publication of a brief character sketch, 
and another by Dr. Fishberg, who discusses the position 
of the Russian Jew in the United States. e says that 


* 


the Russian Jew is getting on extraordinarily well. He 
plospers in business to a much greater extent than most 
immigrants. 


other His steadiness, his sobriety, his 
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industrious habits, show that the Jew of the future will 
be a good American citizen. Their descendants are 
improving physically, morally, and intellectually. They 
readily adopt American habits, and in short appear to 
be as much esteemed in the United States as they are 
contemned in the country from which they emigrate. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 

THE Monthly Review for September is a good and 
interesting number. I have noticed elsewhere the 
editorial on our Public Schools, M. L. Villari’s “ Austria- 
Hungary’s Colonial Experiment,” Mr. H. Ricardo’s 
“Betterment of London,” and Mr. Charles Bright’s 
“ Possibilities of Wireless Telegraphy.” Mr. Julian 
Corbett publishes the third instalment of his papers on 
‘“* Education in the Navy.” Mr. Corbett says :— 

The direction of naval education—not only of officers, but in 
all its branches—is assigned to the Second Naval Lord. Along 
with this vast and intricate subject he is also responsible for such 
trifles as Manning the Fleet ; Mobilisation of the Fleet and of 
Reserves so far as relates to personnel ; Royal Marines; Steam 
Reserve as regards officers and men; Coast Guard; Royal 
Naval! Reserve; Naval Volunteers; Interpreters; Medals; 
appointments of all ranks from Lieutenants down to Boat- 
swains, including Engineers ; Deserters; Character, Conduct, 
and Badge Questions; Naval Prisons; and Minor Collisions, 
How any man can be expected to give adequate attention to 
this distracting complexity of work and at the same time 
originate and carry through radical reforms in any part of it 
needs no argument. Any one can see it for himself. Until we 
are willing to give the First Lord an adequate staff nothing can 
be done. 

FRENCH CANADA. 

M. Henri Bourassa, a Member of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, contributes an article on “ The French Canadian,” 
in which he says that the present position of the Frenci 
Canadian is as much due to his own efforts and to out- 
side circumstances as to the generosity of the British 
Government or the English-speaking majority in Canada. 
Had it not been for the assurance given to him that his 
national and religious privileges would be respected, he 
would have joined the rebels in 1774, or the American 
Republic in 1812, and the power of England would have 
been extinct on the Continent of America. 

THE HITTITE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Professor Sayce has an interesting paper on “The 
Hittite Inscriptions,” in which he describes the first 
successes made in their decipherment. Nothing very 
interesting has yet been interpreted, but Mr. Sayce says 
that the language revealed is extraordinarily like Greek. 
The only explanation he can give of this is that Greek 
may really be a mixed language, the product of early 
contact on the part of an Indo-European dialect with the 
native languages of the coast of Asia Minor. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among the other contributions the most interesting is 
the third instalment of Mr. Arthur Morrison’s “ Painters 
of Japan,” illustrated as usual with excellent reproduc- 
tions, many of them from Mr. Morrison’s own collection. 
Mr. R. A. Streatfeild contributes an appreciation of the 
late Samuel Butler. Mr. George Paston details “A 
Burney Friendship” with much interesting correspond- 
ence. And finally, there is a story, a dialogue in his 
l and poor at that—by Mr. Kipling. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


THe Hon. JOHN ForRTESSUE; a Devonshire gentle- 
man, undertakes the defence of Sir Redvers Buller in a 
long article entitled “ Some Blunders and a Scapegoat.” 
The interest in the subject is past excepting for the 
personal friends of the General in question. 


WITH THE BOERS IN NATAL. 

Baron A. von Maltzan writes a very interesting article 
describing his experiences as a German volunteer with 
the Boers in Natal. He confirms everything that has 
been said as to General Buller’s monstrous exaggeration 
of the numbers of the troops opposed to him. He says 
that the Boer position at Colenso was absolutely impreg- 
nable, but General Buller had 20,009 men against 1,500. 
He lost 1,000 and the Boers lost 3 killed and 8 wounded. 
He vouches for the fact that at 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
orders were given to the Boers to cease firing, as it was 
an unchiistian and inhuman thing to continue the 
slaughter of men who were helpless and defenceless. 
Buller was quite sure that he had 20,009 Boers against 
him at Colenso. In reality, in all Natal there were only 
13,000 Boers at that time. The whole line from Colenso 
to Van Reenen’s Pass, a distance of 22 miles, was held 
by 7,020 men. He says the Boers made no trenches 
whatever at Colenso ; they simply lay behind the boulders. 
Baron von Maltzan concludes his paper with an inter- 
esting account of how he, Judge Koch, and Dr. Krause 
conspired together to save the mines from destruction. 
Mr. Kruger had given official orders that they should be 
preserved, but privately had given orders that they should 
be blown up. 

A CURMUDGEON’S GROWL. 

Mr. E1ward Dicey, in an article entitled “ Honour to 
whom Honour is Due,” complains in somewhat scurvy 
fashion against the enthusiasm with which the Boer 
Generals have been received in this country. He thinks 
that this was not only undignified and uncalled for, but 
was actually impotitic. He is gracious enough to admit 
that the pro-Boers were quite justified in welcoming the 
heroes of the war of independ:nce, but he grudges the 
Jingoes the right of repentance for their manifold sins and 
iniquities. Tne man in the street in England feels that 
he has done these men a cruel injustice, that even if he 
was right in making war upon them—which he is 
beginning to doubt—he feels that he has been shamefully 
misled by his newspapers as to the character of the Boers, 
and he takes the first opportunity afforded him of testi- 
fying to his regret thit he hasdone such injustice to the 
character of the patriots whose bravery, heroism and 
chivalry have added new lustre to the-annals of the hunan 
race. 

MR. TOM MANN ON NEW ZEALAND, 

Mr. Tom Mann has been seven months in New Zea- 
land, and he is not enthusiastic about its climate. In 
some places fog is more general than in London.’ Wages 
are higher than at home; but 25 per cent. of this must be 
deducted as decreased purchasing power. Rent is very 
high, and the climate is by no means so idyllic as pcople 
represent. On the other hand, there are fewer stoppazes 
of work from strikes than ia any other country, thanks 
chiefly to the principle of compulsory azbitration which, 
however, he says, is by no means working quite smoothly. 
It is quite on the cards that the m:n may take action for 
its repeal, and that the employers may be found defending 
it. He is pleased with the New Zealand Factory Act, 
chiefly because it forbids any boy or girl with a less wage 
than 5s, a week being employed, and also b2cause it 
fixes the hours of adult males at forty-eight per week, 
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and those of women at forty-five. He is glad to fina 

that the railways are in the hands of the State, and that 

the people, having one person, one vote, and all elections. 
on one day, have Government under better control than is 
the case in England. 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Percy F. Rowland is rather enthusiastic about the 
Australian national character, although he admits that 
there is a tendency to great cruelty on the part of the 
Australians. This, he says, is due to their climate, to 
their familiarity with the horrors of drought in the bush, 
their long habit of thinking of the sheep and kine as 
mere wool and meat—the counters with which they play 
the game of life—long warfare with rabbits and kangaroos 
for means of sustenance—these have rendered the normal 
Australian countryman callous to animal suffering. The 
Australian woman is less prolific than her Exropean 
relatives. The number of illegitimate births is double 
that of Ireland, and the divorce rate is thirteen times 
higher than that of England. Yet with all these defects 
Mr. Rowland maintains that there is a good ground-work. 
for building up such a noble national type that the 
proudest boast of Englishmen may some day be that they 
had a share in building up the Australian character. For 
among the Australians “you will find determination, 
pluck, sportsmanship, good humour, religion without 
theology, civility without servility, and an uncommon 
power of common sense.” 

LORD NELSON ON THE IDEAL HYMN-BOOK. 

Lord Nelson writes an interesting article upon “‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern.” He thinks that in the future 
authorised hymn-book the old Latin hymns, with good 
English translations, should form a prominent part of the 
book. Then there should be a selection of narrative 
hymns, bringing out the teachings of the Christian year, 
and a large selection of modern hymns which have all 
won their way generally into the hearts of our people. A 
general book, voicing the religious experiences of men 
from every clime and in every age, would have no mean 
share in the formation of our national character. I must 
really send Lord Nelson a copy of “ Hymns that have 
Helped.” 

THE HUMANISATION OF THE WORKHOUSE, 

Miss Edith Sellers writes a pitiful paper entitled “ In 
the Day-room of a London Workhouse.” It was written 
after visiting a London workhouse in which there were 
288 men and 437 women over the age of sixty-five. The 
account she gives is very sad, and she could not help con- 
trasting the tate of these worn-out toilers with the inmates 
of the cheery, comfortable homes provided for the same 
class in Denmark and Austria, where the cost- per head 
per week is considerably less than in these London work- 
houses, where it averages 13s. 6d. ‘ There was atime 
when we were supposed to provide for our poor at once 
more humanely and more wisely than other nations ; but 
now——. Itis only in England that poor old folk who have 
toiled hard for long years and pinched and saved must 
pass their list days in the workhouse. Even Russia has 
its old-age homes.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Robert Hunter, in an article upon the inclosure of 
Stonehenze, strongly protests against the action of Sir 
Edmund Antrobus. He thinks Stonehenge should be 


sold at a fair price to the pub‘ic, and he objects to the 
fancy price asked by Sir Edmund. 

Miss Rose M. Bradley describes how it is that West- 
minster Abbey is without a pzrmaneat fund for keeping 
the fabzic in good repair. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

THE Fortnightly Keview is a good readable number, 
but, with the exception of the article on “The Incom- 
patibles ” and the beginning of Mr. H. G, Wells’ series of 
papers on “ Mankind in the Making,” there is no article 
of exceptional importance. 

THE SHIFTING FOUNDATIONS OF EUROPEAN PEACE. 

“ Diplomaticus ” writes one of his characteristic, well- 
informed, and somewhat alarmist articles on the deepen- 
ing unrest of Europe. He says that the Bismarckian 
Triple Alliance made for peace because it was a coalition 
of the “ Haves.” The new Triple Alliance of Russia, 
Italy, and France will be a combination of the ‘ Have- 
Nots.” Italy and France are contemplating partition in 
North Africa, the xevanche idea is reviving in France, 
and we must be prepared in the near future, if not for an 
actual catastrophe, at any rate for an era of excitability 
and unrest. The ‘ Have-Nots” are no longer deterred 
from war by the certainty of defeat. Hence they will be 
less consistently conciliatory in the future, less prudent, 
less averse to dangerous intrigues and adventures of the 
Fashoda type. 

HERMANN SUDERMANN. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly, writing upon Hermann Sudermann’s 
new play “ Es Lebe das Leben,” exhausts his resources of 
eulogy. The play marks the high-water mark of the 
author’s genius. He says that his inspiration is esSen- 
tially spiritual, like that of Nature herself. He has far 
more in common with Euripides than any dramatist of 
our time. Through his work is that deep underlying 
thought of the Greek drama that in the moral world law 
rules, law fenced about, as all law is, by penalties. This is 
the deep verity which informs his pages. 

AN APPEAL TO WORKMEN. 

Mr. J. Holt Schooling writes a letter to the workmen of 
the United Kingdom, which he invites London and pro- 
vincial papers to reprint. His object is to ask them one 
or two straight questions, the first being, “Is there not a 
tendency in too many of you to take your work easily ?” 
Secondly, “Do you need so many strikes?” Thirdly, 
“Why should you drink twice as much as the American 
working-man ? ” 

PAARDEBERG. 

Mr. Perceval Landon writes a picturesque, brief paper 
describing the first crushing blow which overtook the 
Boer forces. Apart fiom his description of French’s ride 
and Cronje’s retreat, the most interesting in his paper, 
although probably not in the least accurate, is the passage 
in which he says that Paardeberg was hardly less than 
the scotching of the Christianity of an entire nation. 
When Cronje lost the race to the river it was to the Boers 
as if God’s arm had broken. He notes that the 11th 
February, the day set apart in England for prayer and 
intercession, was the day upon which French started 
Upon his march, and the effect upon the Boers was over- 
whelming. They felt without the least affectation that 
this day of intercession was the most terrible, as well as 
the least expected, weapon that the English would use, 
and even among the most irreligious ran a sudden fore- 
boding of ill. 

OUR DEFENCELESS CABLES. 

Mr. P. T. McGrath calls attention to the fact that if 
we were involved in war, the most vulnerable point in our 
lines of defence would be the banks of Newfoundland, 
where the Atlantic cables could be seized and severed by 
a French cruiser from St. Pierre two days before a British 
cruiser could reach the spot, either from Halifax or from 
Queenstown. He maintuins, therefore, that the Imperial 
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Government should establish a cable-depot-at St. Johns, 
and maintain a small party of expert repairers with a 
complete outfit for the work, and a local steamer held in 
constant readiness for repairing the lines whenever 
occasion arose. But as he goes on to state that all the 
cable companies retain repair ships in Newfoundland 
waters most of the year, it is not quite clear why the 
Imperial Government should do the same. More practi- 
cal is his suggestion that St. Johns should be converted 
into a naval base. He thinks the laying of the Pacific 
cable increases the urgency of the precautionary measures 
which he recommends. : 
OTHER ARTICLES. 

The most interesting of the other articles is Professor 
Angelo Heilprin’s entitled “ Mont Pelée in its Might.” 
Professor Heilprin ascended Mont Pelée shortly after the 
eruption which destroyed St. Pierre. He says that the 
death-dealing cloud was mainly composed of a heavy 
carbon gas, but that the state of the buildings proves also 
that a tornado was caused. Electrical explosions seem 
to have completed the work. Mr. G. Byng writes a paper 
on “ Fiscal Problems of To-day,” in which he repeats the 
cry for Protection. There are two articles on the Educa- 
tion Bill, one by Judge Bompas, the other by the Rev. J. 
Gregory Smith. 

chhede es 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


THE September number of the Pal/ Mall Magazine is 
particularly good. The articles on the new Order of 
Merit, the Atlantic Combine, fast trains, and Maeter- 
linck’s forbidden play are separately noticed. 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s sketch of Mr. Balfour insists that 
he is one of the most elusive characters now before us. 
I quote the following :— 

He is eminently a man who requires the pressure of external 
circumstance to bring out his powers. Left to himself, he is 
self-distrustful, indolent, even indifferent. 

The truth is that Mr. Balfour’s standards of conduct and of 
judgment are not those of the ordinary man. It is at oncea 
virtue and a defect that he has not the typical politician’s tem- 
perament or mind or point of view. Things that other people 
consider important he considers of little moment. 

In that home in Scotland, in Scotch mist and mountain, in 
Scotch seriousness and spirituality, the roots of Mr. Balfour’s 
being really lie. 

Professor R. Meldola’s paper treats of the way insects 
avoid destructicn by taking on the colours which will 
make them most difficult to detect in the places they 
frequent. The extraordinary resemblance between insects 
of really quite different species is brought about solely 
by natural selection. The advantage lies in the fact that 
the mimicking insect is one much preyed upon, and the 
mimicked is one exempt from persecution. The article 
does not lend itself well to summarisation, but is of much 
interest. 

“ A Holiday Pilgrimage” to Trégnier, Brittany, Renan’s 
birthplace, is a charming account of an old-world French 
town. 

There is much literary gossip in the article “As Others 
see Us,” an American’s views on English men of letters. 
To Thackeray he gives the palm among novelists ; to 
Browning the palm among modern poets—at least for 
charm of personality. 

~~ 

IN No. 20 of the Art du Thédtre there are notices of 
two recent interesting stage productions—the “ Francesca 
da Rimini” of Mr. Marion Crawford, by D. Busson, and 
M. Claude Debussy’s opera “ Pelléas et Mélisande.” 
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THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 
THE Empire Review for September opens with a 
facsimile of King Edward’s letter to his people. Of the 
articles, the continuation of Miss Thomas’s Memories of 

Cecil Rhodes is separately noticed. 

WHY COLONIALS ARE NOT FREE TRADERS. 

“Colonials are Protectionists for the same reason 
that they are Imperialists, and that reason is neces- 
sity,” replies “C. de Thierry,” who then devotes some 
eight pages to telling how the “shadow of Free Trade” 
first fell on the British Empire, and how it has rested 
there ever since. She remarks that the prosperity of 
the rabidly Protectionist United States proves that 
Free Trade and prosperity are not synonymous. 
The British Free Trader taxes tea 6d. a lb., and 
most of our tea comes from India and Ceylon. 
Sugar pays 2s. a cwt., and this despite the West -Indies 
being nearly ruined by the bounty-fed beet, sugar of the 
Continent, which would disappear before healthy com- 
petition with cane sugar. The Colonies care nothing for 
the abstract virtues of Protectionism or of Free Trade. 
What they do find is that Protection suits them while 
Free Trade does not :— 

Not only is it necessary as a means of revenue, but as a means 
of defending themselves in the commercial war carried on against 
the British Empire by foreign couatries. Finally they have 
found it answer well in developing home industries. Colonials 
being hard-headed men naturally pay more honour to experience 
than they do to Cobden Club pamphlets. National policies 
may be, and are, based on sentiment, but they are always 
carried out on practical lines. That is why colonials urge us to 
meet international competition by inter-[mperial development. 

HOW TO REGENENATE IRELAND. 

Colonel Barrington’s suggestion is that of Dr. Thomp- 
son, in the Freeman's Fournal :-— 

“Ifa sane middle party could be only built up, a party which 
was proud of the Empire which Irishmen have done so much to 
make, then, indeed, there would be a chance for Home Rule. 
Unless a change comes soon that middle party shall be built up. 
The nucleus for it exists at present, and is every day gaining 
strength,” For the formation of such a party, the Local 
Government Act, passed in 1898 by the Unionist Government, 
should have provided a common platform on which all creeds 
and classes, setting aside their conflicting politics and polemics, 
might meet and operate harmoniously and effectively for their 
country’s advancement. 

He suggests that the Irish leaders have not been 
without faults, and that they might profitably reflect how 
Denmark is supplying Great, Britain with the dairy 
produce which Ireland might have supplied. Land Acts 
have done little good; and the Local Government Act is 
largely neutralised because the Nationalists exclude as 
far as possible all loyalists and others who refuse to 
become adherents of the United Irish League. 

AN ARMY HORSE LEAGUE, 

Major-General Tyler thinks that it is time our army 
were no longer mounted in the haphazard way perforce 
adopted in South Africa, and reminds us that mobility is 
of ever-increasing importance to an army. Therefore he 
suggests an Imperial Army Horse League, and pro- 
poses :— 

That an Army Horse League be formed, each member of 
which would engage to breed or rear a horse, or horses, suitable 
for the service, and that if a member be so circumstanced as to 
be unable to comply, that he should give help and assistance to 
other members who can, through the League or otherwise, and 
thus contribute to the benefits and furtherance of the scheme. 

That members of the League should agree to give the Govern- 
ment the right of pre-emption of any horses bred by themselves, 
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and not required for breeding purposes, at the age of four years, 
and at a fixed price, whenever Government require them, and 
further, that for the formation of a reserve, every horse bred 
under the auspices of the League, to whomsoever he may belong, 
shall in case of war’be placed at the disposal of Government at 
a price and under conditions hereafter to be determined. 

That British subjects in all parts of the world be entitled to 
become members of the League, and that they be invited to 
form kindred branches and administer them. 

THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 

Mr. Maurice A. Gerothwohl’s article on this subject is 
particularly sensible. History and geography are still 
apt to be the most neglected subjects and the worst 
taught in secondary schools. The London University 
has recently added general modern history to the syllabus 
for matriculation ; but it is a rare example of enlighten- 
ment. The future of the world lying with the man of 
science and the cosmopolitan, the relative importance of 
mathematics and classics must decrease and that of 
science and modern languages increase. Here are Mr. 
Gerothwohl’s suggestions :— 

The study of a modern language should never be separated 
from the study of the history of the people. The two should go 
hand-in-hand, each the indispensable correlative of the other. 
Within the five or six years which form the usual secondary 
coursé, the pupils should have been taken through the general 
evolution of mankind from the earliest days to our own. Each 
year, should be devoted to a distinct period of the world’s 
history, and a certain portion of the first term in every year to 
a compendious revision of the work of the preceding years, this 
ensuring the constant comprehension zz yg/odo of the unbroken 
chain. 

——_—~+——_- 
THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

VARIED in interest as is the August Cosmopolitan, 
there is yet no article calling for special notice. But 
there is a weird story, at the meaning of which I fear to 
hint, ‘‘ The Soul of Mozart.” 

WHAT MEN LIKE IN MEN, 


Mr. Rafford Pyke’s psychological discussion of this 
question is not so happy as his former ones. After much 
talk concerning what men do #of like in men, he sifts out 
certain indispensable qualities demanded by every man 
of another man whom he would really respect. First, a 
man must be “ square” ; men do not expect true “ square- 
ness” from women, but it is the very corner-stone of the 
friendship of man and man. The foundation of “ square- 
ness ” is justice, “the most masculine of virtues, and the 
only one in which no woman ever had a share.” 
Secondly, reasonableness, “ the lubricant of life” ; thirdly, 
courage, and finally generosity, modesty, and most essen- 
tial dignity ; and finally, a touch of the feminine. “ But 
when one thinks of it more carefully, may he not sum it 
up in just a single sentence, and accept it as the truth, 
that all men like a gentleman?” 

In an article above the rather low standard of 
American literary criticism, Mr. E, A. Bennett discusses 
“ Herbert George Wells” and his work, and vigorously 
combats the idea that he is a second Jules Verne. Jules 
Verne was no scientist; Mr. Wells has had a long and 
accurate scientific training, and it is not the scientists 
who call his work “ pseudo-scientific.” 

Other articles are on London Society, in which the 
writer remarks that the strong influence of Society on 
Government and the prominent position of politics in 
conversation so noticeable in London, are conspicuously 
absent in New York. New York has unfortunately copied 
most of what is worst in English Society, and neglected the 
best. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


I NOTICE elsewhere the articles which express the 
deep dissatisfaction of the Unionist Party with Mr. 
Balfour’s reconstruction of the Cabinet. There are no 
other articles which call for notice at length. 


MORE ADVICE FROM CAPTAIN MAHAN, 


Captain Mahan writes a twenty-page article on the 
Persian Gulf and International Relations. He is a very 
woolly writer, and his article would be worth twice as 
much were it half as long and the point represented 
crisply. His idea, so far as we can make it out, is that 
he believes in the antagonism between England and 
Russia in Persia, and therefore advocates the construc- 
tion of a German railway line through Asia Minor which 
would have as its outlet on the Persian Gulf a British 
port. It may be noted that Captain Mahan in the 
course of his article makes the following remark: 
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The Shah, Lord Roberts, and the Grand Vizier. 


< There is certainly in America a belief, which I share, 
that Great Britain has been tending to lose ground in 
international economical matters. Should it prove 
permanent, and Germany at the same time gain upon 
her continuously, the relative positions of the two as sea- 
powers would be seriously modified.” 

UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

Dr. H. E. Armstrong, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Central Technical College, writes upon the need for 
general culture at Oxford and Cambridge. He declares 
that it is difficult not to believe that our educational 
authorities have been engaged in’ a silent conspiracy to 
undo the nation and deprive the Briton of individuality 
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by a system of examinations and scholarships which 
encourage cram, and stifle both the spirit of inquiry and 
the development of character. Whatever elements of 
good may be discovered in our educational system, it is 
impossible to deny that there is a total absence of 
organisation. To secure success we must reform at the 
same time both above and below. The establishment of 
an efficient system of technical instruction is dependent 
upon the upgrowth of an efficient system of general 
instruction. At present the control of our educational 
system rests almost entirely in the hands of politicians 
and benevolent amateurs. Half a dozen strong, sympathetic 
men at the Education Department, with power to act and 
supporte by Government, could solve the problem in a 
very few years. 
ELECTIONEERING IN AMERICA. 


Mr. A. M. Low, in his letter upon American ‘affairs, 
gives a very amusing account of Ex-Chief-Captain of 
Police Devery-s bid for the leadership of Tammany. He 
has quarrelled with Croker and is now campaigning for 
the leadership of his district as the first step towards 
becoming Boss. He has opened depdéts where slum 
dwellers can obtain free ice in hot weather, and he has 
engaged doctors to attend the sick, and has instructed 
grocers and butchers to give his constituents unlimited 
credit. Inthe evening he holds court in the open air 
seated in a chair with his back against a pump. For 
amusement he throws pennies and silver among the 
children. A short time ago he gave a mammoth picnic to 
between fifteen and twenty thousand women and children 
of his electoral district. They went down to Coney Island 
in six great barges, accompanied by ten physicians, a 
corps of trained nurses, life-savers, an operatic company, 
a vaudeville troupe, four bands, and unlimited refresh- 
ments. 

OUR COMPANY DIRECTORS. 


Mr. W. R. Lawson maintains that our joint-stock 
finance is threatened with as bad a breakdown as our 
War Office at the outset of the South African War. He 
says that nine-tenths of our company directors have had 
no education whatever for duties demanding the highest 
skill and judgment. He draws up a table showing that 
of 1,143 companies occupying the broad zone between 
banks, insurance, home railways, and mining com- 
panies, 980 at present have their stock quoted below par. 
These 1,100 companies have six thousand directors the 
most of whom are either incompetent or inefficient. He 
thinks that something might be done to get practical 
trained directors for industrial joint-stock companies, and 
he insists that these directors should be obliged to give 
financial guarantees for their responsibility and inde- 
pendence. 

The only other article calling for notice is Mrs. Hugh 
Bell’s dissertation to mistresses on the lot of their 
domestic servants. 


BAB BPP 


In Longman’s Magazine for September there is a 
pretty article entitled ‘“‘A Shepherd of the Downs” (the 
Wiltshire Downs), in which Mr. W. H. Hudson records 
the reminiscences of an old shepherd of that most 
primitive part of England. It is interesting in particular 
for the light it throws on the condition of the agricultural 
labourer early last century with 5s. or 6s. a week, 
and a wife and bairns to keep besides his dog, and 
the clever way in which he poached on his master’s 
preserves. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE. Conzemporary Review, contrary to the usual Blackwood’s Magazine contains a good short travel- 
practice of English reviews, publishes a translation of paper by Reginald Wyon, entitled ‘Montenegrin 
the article which General de Négrier contributed anony-  Sketclies.” “ Linesman” continues his interesting series 
mously to the Revue des Deux Mondes on “The Lessons _ of papers describing the adventures of his brigade on the 
of the South African War,” which we noticed recently. heels of De Wet. 

Sir A. E. Miller writes upon “ The Proposed Suspension An anonymous writer, signing “ L,” discourses con- 
of the Cape Constitution,” an article which might have cerning the Boers in an article in which he warns us that 
been useful once, but is somewhat out of date to-day. all the living Boers are irreconcilable. They live in the 
Hannah Lynch writes a sprightly and somewhat spiteful past, and the past holds nothing for them but anger and 
article on “ Paul Bourget, Preacher.” Mr. A. C. Seward distrust. “ No single one of our transactions with them 
defends the doctrine of natural selection against Mr. James has been of a joyful or friendly nature, not one but has 
B. Johnston, who attacked it in the July number of the seemed to them dishonest, oppressive, or cowardly . . . 
Contemporary. Dr. Dillon confines his survey of foreign To the beaten Boer there is no future worth winning. 
affairs to a discussion of the future of Italian expansion, We tell him he will become great and famous. But all 
a glance at the stagnation of British enterprises in China, his life long he has prayed for obscurity. What is pro- 
and a lamentation over the refusal of the Colonial Con- gress to a man whose earnest wish was to stand still ? 
ference to federate the Empire. Or riches to one who dreads and despises them? Or 

WHAT IS THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ? imperial citizenship to an anchorite whose share even in 

Professor Orr, in an article entitled “ Dr. Fairbairn on the a government of his Republic was pin: te 
the Philosophy of Christianity,” says that the permanent to him: The writer says there 16 no doubt that when 
; on ag Bd St eae P for the first time we governed the Boer nation we mis- 
value of his book is that it compels us to face the solemn governed it. We promised, and did not perform; we 

eat te C : . ; 

e-ei ped healt or Bt be + viens Christianity is. This threatened and did not punish ; we went to war and did 

ti Sa bh hand Universal " a ge not win. We invoked the sun and the rivers to attest 
fills the wold end all Rnaets anliits 5 Teaes the uae. ‘aa wd immovability, and ‘moved ; and Ms the Boer mind 
‘in whom the consciousness of the Father, and the corresponding ee a have been’ a nation of unjust, impotent 
Spirit of filial love, first came to full realisation ; the spirit of braggarts. ‘ ; : ‘ 
divine sonship learned from Jesus as the essence of religion and There is a little dithyrambic article by Edward Hutton 
salvation—here, in sum, is the Christianity of the “modern” upon Venice after the fall of the Campanile; and a 
spirit. All else is dressing, disguise, Abergiaube, religious sym- characteristic Blackwoodian article about the new ball 
bolism, inheritance of effete dogmatisms. Will this suffice for with’a core in it, which the Americans have invented, 
Christianity? Or is the Apostolic confession still to be held which bids fair to supersede the ball with which all 
fast, that Christ is Zord: the Incarnate, the Living, the Exalted, golfers at present play. The feather-stuffed ball of the 
the Redeemer and Saviour, the Head of all things for His olden days cost §3., till the gutta-percha ball at Is. took 
“Church and for the world ? ~ its place. At present the new core ball costs 2s. 6d., and 

IMMORTALITY, BEFORE AND AFTER. : compared with the solid gutta-percha ball the new 

Miss Caillard concludes her three papers upon ~ American ball covers one-third more distance. Judged, 
“Immortality ” by declaring herself in favour of the pre- however, by the championship results, the core ball is 
existence of the soul, and inferentially at least of the ly better than the gutta-percha by one stroke in 308. 
doctrine of re-incarnation. She says :— 

If the supreme worth of that human individuality be allowed, 
if it bears a unique and consequently eternal ethical significance HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


to God, we must also grant that it neither began with birth nor ? To Harper's Monthly Magazine for September Mr. 
ends at death, William Sharp contributes a copiously illustrated article 
THE FUTURE LANGUAGE OF SOUTH AFRICA. _ descriptive of those parts of Scotland which are associ- 

Mr. Alfred A. MacCullagh writes a somewhat inconse- ated with the memory of Robert Louis Stevenson. An 
quent article on this subject which does not seem to lead experiment is made in this number by printing Mr. 
us to any definite conclusion as to whether the Taal will Abbey’s pictures of the Conquest of the Holy Grail 
last or whether it will wither away before the English in colours. The colours are bright enough, but the 
tongue. His conclusion, however, is somewhat start- experiment can hardly be said to be successful. The 


—_—— 


ling :— _ pictures are reproduced from the mural paintings of Mr. 
After all, the people of the British Islands need not concern Abbey in the Boston public library. 
themselves seriously as to the future of the language question in Mr. T. E. Blakely, in a brief paper on Macaulay’s 


South Africa. South Africans will settle that for themselves. English, calls attention to the fastidiousness with which 
There may be a Republic again ‘in South Africa before many Macaulay revised, retouched, and corrected his style. 
“years, but it will be an English-speaking one, or there will be His jllustrations are chiefly drawn from the alterations 
ano rest in the land till the blood of the last British South African made between the first and the third editions of his 
pat Mplned the so. rrr History. The moral of it all is that those who aim at 
success in literature will do well to consider that the 
Mr. SRISWAR VI®YALANKAR has sent me a Sanskrit most popular and successful writer of the nineteenth 
epic poem in twelve cantos, entitled “The Vijayini- century was the one who paid most attention to gram- 
Kaiyam.” It is a biography,in Sanskrit, of her late mar, and who studied most assiduously the classical 
Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria. The poem is authors. 
said to have been flatteringly reviewed by Sanskrit The rest of the number is chiefly devoted to fiction. 
scholars in that part of Bengal where the author resides; There is a brief paper by Richard Le Gallienne, 
but I regret to say my knowledge of Sanskrit is not describing the poetry of an eight-year-old little friend 
sufficient to justify me in expressing an opinion, of his. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review, since the Forum has 
become a quarterly, holds a position of undisputed pre- 
eminence among the high-priced American periodicals, 
The August number is very good, serious and instructive. 
I notice several of the more important articles elsewhere. 

CUBA’S CLAIM UPON THE UNITED STATES. 

Senator Platt leads off with a brief article in which he 
speaks hopefully as to the ultimate success of President 
Roosevelt’s appeal to the Senate to reduce the tariff on 
Cuban sugar from 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. He takes 
the very strongest view as to the moral obligation under 
which the American people stand towards their Cuban 
protégés. The defeat of President Roosevelt’s proposal 
to give effect to the pledges of the American Government 
was due to an agitation set pn foot by the producers of 
beet sugar, who terrorised a few Republican members 
and senators in the States in which the beet industry is 
located. Senator Platt, however, maintains that it will 
only need a reassembling of Congress to secure the 
triumph of public interest over the beet sugar trust, 

LORD SALISBURY. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks writes an appreciation of Lord 
Salisbury, whom he regards as the greatest Conservative 
since Burke. He was as far removed from Little- 
Englandism as from advanced Jingoism. He says :— 

No one had a keener sense of England’s position and 
responsibilities, yet no one warned his countrymen more often 
or more impressively against the dangers of undigested empire. 
It is this perfect sanity and detachment of outlook that made 
England repair to him as to an oracle, whose calm, sagacious 
utterances had the impersonal quality that only the highest 
statesmanship can command. They came, indeed, to look upon 
him rather as a force than a personality, as a something 
in the background, very cool and unhurried and grim and 
wise, that managed somehow to direct the foreign affairs of the 
country with dignity and credit. 

.  CANADA’S TRADE WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. John Charlton, M.P., writing on “ British Prefer- 
ential Trade and Imperial Defence,” pleads for an 
abandonment by the United States of what he rightly 
regards as the fatuous trade policy of the United States 
towards Canada. If the present policy is persisted in 
Canada will have no choice but to enter upon a tariff 
war, or, as he calls it, to adopt, instead of a policy of 
ceciprocity, a reciprocity of tariffs. His idea is that the 
natural products of both countries should be freely 
admitted to the markets of each other, and that the 
Canadian tariff should be based on the principle of 
allowing forty per cent. rebate on all goods imported 
from nations or countries admitting Canadian natural 
products free of duty. He concludes his paper by 
affirming in the strongest terms the unpopularity of the 
proposal that Canada should contribute to the Imperial 
defence fund. This proposition, he says, would receive 
the unanimous condemnation of the French-speaking 
portion of the population, and of from three-fifths to two- 
thirds of the English-speaking population of Canada. 

IN PRAISE OF SIENKIEWICZ, 

There is a very elaborate and interesting literary paper 
by Count de Soissons on Henryk Sienkiewicz, who has 
brought to the Polish people a glory which they have not 
known since the time of Adam Mickiewicz. Sienkiewicz, 
it seems, began writing short stories twenty-five years 
ago in the Polish magazines. In 1876 he went to 
America, and published his impressions in a Warsaw 
daily paper. “In Tartar Captivity” was his first great 
story ; his first great novel, “ By Fire and Sword,” which 
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for presentment of character and fact is not excelled in 
all the world. After he had finished his third novel, 
“ The Deluge,” he journeyed to Italy, Turkey, and Spain. 
He then extended his travels to Africa and visited Egypt, 
Zanzibar, Bagamo;o, and the continent between the 
Rivers Uam and Kingan. On his return he wrote a 
volume of “Letters from Africa.” In 1893 followed a 
more important novel, “ Children of the Soil.” In “ Quo 
Vadis” he achieved his greatest triumph, and, in the 
opinion of Count de Soissons, he conquered all difficulties 
and created a masterpiece. His object was to show that 
God’s truth conquered pagan might by supernatural force. 
THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE DUEL. 

Prince Alfonso de Bourbon et Autriche-Este gives a 
very agreeable account of the success of the movement 
which he started against duelling on the Continent. He 
was prompted to this action by some painful incidents 
which illustrated the criminal absurdity of the system 
of duelling in force in Austria. He wrote a letter 
sympathising. with two officers, who from conscientious 
motives had refused to fight a duel. This raised so 
general a response in the press, that he conceived the 
idea of creating an international league against duelling. 
It was in May, 1901, when he first began his propaganda, 
and he has now 1,500 adherents in Austria, of whom 375 
are members of the nobility :— 

Experts in legal matters have drawn up laws for the forming 
of tribunals of honour, for the organisation of the Austrian 
branch of the Anti-Duelling League and the projects for reforms 
of laws for the defence of honour. Finally, our first tribunal of 
honour was formed this spring in Paris. It is composed of 
fourteen members, among whom are six officers (Generals, 
Admirals, Colonels, and M. de Cassagnac) and whose opinion 
is that duelling is to be done away with entirely. 

In Germany the Prince of Léwenstein is at the head 
of the movement; in Italy the Marquis Crispolti has 
taken the work of organisation in hand, and an anti- 
duelling league review is about to be brought out in 
Germany. In Spain the Republican Fusion party have 
forbidden all of their members to take part in duels, and 
decree that anyone disobeying this shall be turned out of 
the party. 

—— ge 
THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 

In the Cornhill Magazine for September the editor 
publishes the first of a most useful series of papers on 
“Prospects in the Professions.” The purpose of these 
papers—the first of which is on the Royal Navy—is to 
give parents some of the many “ wrinkles” which they 
could, perhaps, not pick up otherwise, and which might 
save them much expense and disappointment. The 
question of the advantages and disadvantages of the 
professions, the essential qualities for success, the defi- 
ciencies which must cause failure, the amount of outlay 
actually (not nominally) to be incurred—enlightenment 
on all these points should provoke gratitude from many 
a father with sons to place in the world. 

Viscount St. Ayres has an amusing literary paper on 
Martin Tupper :— 

Tupper’s claim to immortality rests on his vanity alone. No 
man ever thought as well of himself with scantier reasons for 
so doing ; no man ever soiled more paper in telling the world 
why it ought to admire him. And the curious thing is that the 
world took him at his own valuation ; few books commanded a 
larger sale than Martin’s during the middle years of the nine- 
teenth century, That he should ever have been popular—that 


anyone, even an American, should have read ‘“‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy ” sixty times—might well drive Matthew Arnold to 
despair. 











PAGE’S MAGAZINE. 

Str ANDREW NOBLE and Elswick form the subject 
of an interesting sketch. There is a good deal of 
information about Elswick and very little about Sir 
Andrew. Originally the gun shops at Elswick were 
started for the Government, but just when the science of 
artillery was making rapid progress all Government 
orders ceased :— 

The War Office has been the hero of many singular proceed- 
ings, but one of the most mysterious episodes in its history was 
its complete neglect for nearly fifteen years of the technical re- 
sources which were ready to hand at Elswick. . . . It was not until 
the Russian war scare of 1878 that the Government purchased 
four 110-ton guns, built for the Italians, and passed them into 
our own service. Nor was it until more than twenty years had 
gone by since the desertion of 1863, that the Elswick experts 
finally succeeded in forcing upon the attention of our own 
authorities the new type of gun, which is now everywhere 
adopted. 

A most important step was the amalgamation of the 
company with Sir Joseph Whitworth and Co. in 1897. 
The Armstrong Whitworth Company can now turn out 
a battleship armed and armoured complete, though not 
engined. The company’s shops cover ’224 acres of 
ground ; it employs about 25,000 men and pays £30,000 
a week in wages. Sir Andrew Noble is chairman of the 
company, which he joined forty-two years ago. He was 
born in 1832 at Greenock. 

SPARK TELEGRAPHY, 

Mr. H. C. Marillier gives an interesting account of the 

development of wireless or “spark” telegraphy. The 
experiments of Maxwell, Hertz, Lodge, Preece, and 
Branly are described. Mr. Marillier says :— 
_ There is a tendency, one that is inseparable from all epoch- 
making developments, to suppose that ‘ wireless” telegraphy is 
a new thing, suddenly originated and offered to the world by a 
discoverer. The Rontgen rays, so called from the distinguished 
German professor who first discovered them, were exceptional, 
in that they had not been expected or predicted by theory, and 
consequently for a time they were not understood ; but with our 
present.subject there was no room for a surprise. Theory in that 
case preceded experiment, and the waves were being actually 
looked for by several experimenters. 

Mr. Swinburne discusses the question of the Examina- 
tion of Patent Specifications. He disapproves of the 
suggested examination by the Patent Office to determine 
novelties because skilled inventors may have injustice 
done them owing to the examiners not being sufficiently 
skilled. Naval notes deal with the present building 
programmes of the various nations, and offer, there- 
fore, a rather useful comparison. 

eee 


THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 

THE New Liberal Review is a fair average number. 
The Editor of the Leeds-Mercury, writing on the lesson 
of North Leeds, maintains that the chief lesson he has 
learned is that the electors are thoroughly awake at 
last, and that the Tories lost the election from three 
causes, in the following order. First, the Education 
Bill; secondly, the Bread Tax; and thirdly, South 
African blundering. Mr. George Martineau explains 
and applauds the Russian Note on trade combinations. 
An undergraduate, Mr. D. F. T. Coke, defends Oxford 
against the accusation of laziness brought by Mr. 
Fotheringham in the previous number. Mr. Holt 
Schooling writes on the export of English coal, the large 
increase of which obscures the significance of the compara- 
tive decreasein our other exports. Mr. Blumenfeldt gossips 
pleasantly concerning the new industry of manufacturing 
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antiquities to order, which it seems is in a very flourishing 
condition at the present time. It is, however, somewhat 
precarious, for fashion is capricious, and antiquities which 
are at a premium to-day are at a discount to-morrow. 
One of the brightest articles is Mr. E. F. Benson’s paper 
on the decadence in manners. Mr. Benson argues that 
the changes which are alleged to prove a decadence in 
English manners are really due to the improved sense of 
comradeship which has resulted from men and women 
playing games together. At the same time he admits 
that women are often brutally rude to each other. He 
says that the insolence of women, well-bred in their con- 
duct to the other sex, can be a thing to shudder at when 
one of her own is concerned. This, in its more flagrant 
aspects, is easily observable in such public places as 
steamers and railway carriages. 





McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 

IN McClure’s Magazine for August, when Mrs. Tsilka’s 
narrative of her sojourn among the brigands is sub- 
tracted, there is really not much left to notice. This 
narrative has already appeared in the Suxday Magazine. 


M. SANTOS-DUMONT’S CHILDHOOD. 


Writing of how he became an aéronaut, M. Santos- 
Dumont tells us that he, like the ill-fated M. Severo, is a 
Brazilian by birth. Only twenty-eight—and world- 
famous! Naturally imaginative, everything tended to 
make him more so. Instead of the dull uniformity of a 
city street, he was bred in a land of virgin forest, bridge- 
less rivers, pathless wilds :— 

And when I reflect that it is enough to rise a few yards only 
above the ground to be out of the way of all the obstacles and 
dangers threatening the foot traveller below, and to visit 
unfatigued and gently rocked in a basket all the infinitely varied 
panoramas of a land so rich, it seems to me—as it has always 
seemed from my earliest childhood—a necessity of Nature to 
become an aéronaut. 

M. Santos-Dumont cannot remember how young he was 
when he began to fly kites. Later on he made light 
aéroplanes with bits of straw, with a screw propeller 
driven by springs of twisted rubber. Jules Verne was 
his favourite author, but he devoured the histcry of 
aérial navigation found in the works of Flammarion and 
Wilfrid de Fonvielle. Later on his father, an engineer 
trained in Paris, taught the boy the principles of 
mechanics. From childhood he had a _ passion for 
making calculations and inventing, and from his tenth 
year he was allowed to handle the powerful and heavy 
machines of his father’s factories, and even drive a com- 
pound locomotive. He hardly dared speak of his 
dreams of aérial locomotion; but at the first oppor- 
tunity he went to France. Only in 1897 did he make 
his first ascent in a spherical balloon. The rest 
of the paper is very interesting, but need not be 
quoted here. M. Santos-Dumont insists that a practi- 
cable dirigible balloon must have the simplest possidle 
mechanism. 

Professor Heilprin’s scientific paper on the Mont Pelée 
eruption is one of the most interesting that has appeared. 
It is amazing that so many warnings of the approaching 
calamity should have passed unheeded. 





IN the September Girl's Realm there is a prettily 
illustrated article on “ Nature by the Brookside,” and a 
clever sketch by Mr. Pett Ridge, “ Her Magnificent 
Holiday,” of a slum child by whom all the numerous 
country-holiday societies had somehow passed. 
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THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

In the Strand Magazine for September a number of 
leading English actresses (but not Miss Terry) have been 
asked whether, knowing what they now know, they 
would, if they had their lives over again, still choose the 
stage; and, secondly, would they like to see their 
daughters on the stage. With one exception—Miss 
Rosina Brandram—they most enthusiastically declare that 
no other career is even thinkable to them ; but about seeing 
their daughters actresses there is far more difference of 
opinion. Many think girls had better not work at all ; 
others that they had better do anything than the wearing 
work of an actress ; and others that, on the whole, the 
stage is at least as good a profession as any, and much 
better paid, always provided there be real love of acting. 

From an article on Panama hats, now indispensable 
to anyone aspiring to be fashionable, we learn that even 
Mr. Lyman Gage was foolish enough recently to pay 
4100 for an extra fine Panama; the King is said to 
sport a £90 hat, while Jean de Reszke’s went nearly up 
to £120 for his. Even a medium Panama costs £5. 
Naturally all this is excellent for Panama, or rather for 
Ecuador, Colombia and Guayaquil, the hat industry being 
now the most flourishing in that part of South America. 
Never before, perhaps, has there been so costly a fad so 
universally adopted. The hat is not made of straw at 
all, but of the stem of palm leaves, or a rare kind of South 
American grass. 

Harry Furniss, in his paper on English and American 
after-dinner oratory, does not give the palm to the 
Americans. The very best England can do is better 
than the very best America can do. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

THE most interesting article in the September 
Scribner's is Mr. Wyckoff’s study ‘“‘ Among London Wage- 
Earners.” In this paper, which is the first of a series, 
Mr. Wyckoff dispels the popular notion that the East End 
of London is a city of unutterable slums, and shows that 
in reality, while very monotonous, it is a remarkably 
respectable quarter—so much so as, in the writer’s mind, 
“rather to distinguish it among all the quarters of 
London.” Mr. Wyckoff in this first article devotes 
himself to a general survey of the ground which he will 
later study in detail. This promises to be a most 
interesting series of studies, and all who have followed 
Mr. Wyckoff in his work in America will be delighted 
that so earnest an observer has studied conditions of life 
in London. Mr. William Whitehouse deals with his 
travels in Abyssinia under the title of “Through the 
Country cf the King of Kings.” It is interesting to note 
in this connection what a noticeable boom there has been 
in Abyssinia in recent months. There are several other 
articles and stories, but the number does not contain any 
of those illustrations in colour for which Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have made themselves such a reputation. 


ee ee ee 


From Mr. Walter Haddon, of the Caxton Type 
Foundry, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., we have 
received a pamphlet on the “Standardisation and 


Interchangeability of Printing Types.” It is a technical 
publication interesting only to those connected with the 
printer’s craft, and describes what is known as the Point 
System, which is in use among the American type- 
founders, and which has been introduced into this country 
by Mr. Haddon, who will doubtless be willing to send 
full information to any printer who applies for it. 
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THE SUNDAY STRAND. 

In the Sunday Strand for September there is an 
account of the difficult work of converting the Barotsis, 
King Lewanika’s people. Years ago a raiding Basuto 
tribe conquered the Barotsis, but before long the con- 
quered race rose against their conquerors, exterminated 
them, and King Lewanika was chosen to reign over the 
ancestral kingdom with twenty-five clans tributary to 
him. Next the Basutos sent their own missionaries to 
the Barotsis, but converting them seems more uphill work 
than such a task usually is. 

Judging from this article, our recent Coronation guest 
is still almost a barbarian. His dominions are on the 
bed of an ancient lake, and studded with ant-hills. For 
a third of the year the Zambesi overflows and turns 
them into a lake again. Then the animals crowd on 
the islands for refuge, and the King and Court depart to 
hunt them and collect a winter store of skins. A Royal 
barge is rebuilt each year for the King, and manned 
entirely by chiefs. No woman may set foot on her. 
Women, under Lewanika, are in the most degraded 
condition. He has twenty-one wives, but “no home,” 
he said. Once he nearly swept out his harem, but was 
prevented by fear of deposition. Once, indeed, it was 
thought he might embrace Christianity, as some of his 
own children and dependent chiefs have done. But now 
he has become avaricious, and thinks of nothing but 
money-getting. 

Certainly, burning for witchcraft, the boiling water 
ordeal, infanticide, and slave trade are abolished; but 
the tone of the article is not very hopeful as to any real 
progress being made. 





The Century Magazine. 

I NOTICE clsewhere Mr. Bishop’s paper on personal 
reminiscences of Mr. Godkin, a paper identifying Mark 
Twain and Tom Sawyer, and another on the Chinese 
Empress. Besides these papers there is a very elaborately 
illustrated paper on the eruption of Mont Pelée. Mr. 
Woodberry writesa brief appreciation of Mr. William 
Watson, and President Hadley discourses upon the two- 
fold cause of betting. Betting, he says, has an important 
function, as it is the means of checking irresponsible talk. 
The other cause of its popularity is the excitement which 
is connected with risk of any kind. He thinks it will be 
stopped as duelling was stopped, and if we could make it 
a part of our social code that bluff and brag and lou 
talk of every kind were unworthy of a gentleman, the only 
present justification of betting would fall to the ground. 

— 
The Leisure Hour. 

IN the Lessurxe Hour for September the Rev. J. Isabell, 
writing on the food of fishes and how they capture it, 
says it is a mistaken idea that fishes “ eat anything they 
can catch.” On the contrary, they are often dainty 
feeders. Some of them, also, seem rather greedy ones. 
A cod will eat three dozen at a meal. The female 
conger, in default of other food, will gobble up the male. 
Some fishes prowl for their prey in darkness, like cats. 
Others poke about for it on the sea-bottom. Those living 
entirely on eggs or small floating animals have strainers. 
But it is particularly the crustacea which are the prey of 
all the other fishes, small and great, toothless or sharp- 
toothed. The red sandstone cave dwellings in the rocks 
round Kinder, in the remote parts of Staffordshire, are 
described by Mr. D. Stafford. “ The Personal Forces of 
Religious Journalism ”—Dr. Robertson Nicoll and Rev. 
F. B. Meyer—are the subjects of Mr. David Williamson’s 
sketch. Another article is on Teneriffe. 











THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


THE September number contains many interesting 
articles, two of which on the naval engineer are noticed 
elsewhere. 

THE NEW ELDORADO. 


Articles upon the mineral wealth of British Columbia 
are now appearing pretty frequently, but the subject is 
so vast that there is always something to be learnt from 
them. Mr. Wm. M. Brewer deals with the discoveries 
which have already been made, but emphasises the fact 
that there are large areas which are serra incognita 
so far as the white man is concerned. The province of 
British Columbia is an enormous territory of varied 
resources, including mineral, timber, fish, agriculture, and 
stock-raising. Extensive travel alone will impress on the 
mind the vastness and magnitude of this mountainous 
domain. Nature has not only been very beneficent in 
scattering her resources with lavish hand, but has also 
been most generous: in providing highways by which the 
explorer can travel during his work of research. There 
is little doubt but that the Pacific region of North 
America will exhibit within the next few decades one of 
the most wonderful industrial expansions the world has 
ever seen. 

A GOOD WORD FOR MOTOR-CAR RACES. 


Mr. C. R. D’Esterre, in an article upon the Paris- 
Vienna motor-car races, points out that such races are 
undoubtedly largely responsible for the extraordinary 
development which has taken place in the motor-vehicle 
industry in France. It is universally recognised among 
engineers that there is no test for any sort of mechanism 
better calculated to expose its defects than an organised 
competitive trial fixed for a definite date and time. The 
success of the Paris-Vienna race can only be character- 
ised as marvellous when the various difficulties are 
considered. Eight years ago automobile manufacturers 
were invited to send their venicles for a run of from 100 
to 200 miles on the best roads in France; they might 
effect all necessary repairs on the road, and, if fortunate, 
did not need to stop or even slow down during the whole 
route. Nowadays, cars are called upon to pass through 

‘an ordeal such as probably no other mechanical contri- 
vance is ever subjected to. 


HIGH SPEED ELECTRIC RAILWAYS. 


Mr. George H. Gibson contributes a highly interesting 
paper upon the rapid development of inter-urban electric 
railways in America. In 1899 ten miles of electric road 
were built for every mile of steam road constructed. It 
is often said that electric railways have checked the 
concentration of population in great cities by creat- 
ing suburban districts; but in the farming regions 
they have had a still greater effect in building 
up many small centres of population. One of the 
greatest possibilities of the inter-urban road lies in 
the development of freight traffic. Many of the 
electric roads sell passenger tickets to points on the 
steam roads. While many electric roads have been con- 
structed cheaply and of light materials, the tendency is 
more and more towards a substantial type of construction 
similar to the best steam-railway practice. The road 
from Grand Rapids to Muskegon,- Mich., parallels steam 
roads to both cities, the running time of the electric and 
steam cars being about the same. On an average the 
electric cars weigh from 20 to 25 tons without load, and 
are from 40 to 50 feet long. They are completely 
equipped with heaters, air brakes, etc. In passing 
through towns and cities the overhead-trolley system is 
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generally used; while upon the right of way through 
the country which is enclosed the third rail system is 
employed. 

ELECTRICITY ¥V. STEAM. 

While electric roads are approaching steam lines in 
type of construction and methods of generation, many of 
the latter are finding it advantageous to adopt electric 
traction, especially for short haul and suburban service. 
The Quebec, Montmorency and Charlevoix Railway has 
in this way within two years increased its total yearly 
receipts from 44,221 dols. to 73,292 dols. A number of 
roads used chiefly for pleasure-riding have been built in 
South California. The Los Angeles-Pasadena line was 
so well patronised the first year that it was necessary to 
double track the road. It competes with three steam 
lines, and one of the latter has been compelled to reduce 
its train service by half. Speeds on the electric roads 
vary between 20 and 50 miles an hour, and tickets cost 
about one halfpenny a mile. Regular services are main- 
tained, and all cars are despatched by telephone. 
Passenger traffic has developed enormously in the 
districts through which the lines run. High speed inter- 
urban roads in Europe are very rare. !n Great Britain 
there are none at all. Germany, the foremost of Conti- 
nental countries in this respect, has only 41°8 miles, and 
in the United States there are 276'2 miles! It is said 
that the new plant of the Manhattan Elevated Railway 
Company of New York City will have a total power which 
equals in capacity the total electric power available for 
traction in the whole of France! 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The other contributions are more technical. Mr. 
Percy Longmuir writes upon recording and interpreting 
foundry costs ; Mr. Wm. D. Ennis on intensified produc- 
tion and industrial investment. The changes of a half- 
century in. the marine-engine shop are discussed by Mr. 
E. P. Watson. This number completes the twenty-third 
half-yearly volume. 





THE LADY’S REALM. 

THE September Lady’s Realm is more generally inter- 
esting than usual, The Hon. Maud Pauncefote con- 
tributes a description of the Adirondacks, the great 
American holiday resort. Till lately the Adirondacks 
(twelve hours by rail from New York City) were only 
known to the hunter and explorer. The scenery of the 
long chain of mountain lakes, “each one more lovely 
than the last,” rivals the finest parts of Switzerland. Life 
in the “camps ” of tents and of wooden houses is delightful. 
The disadvantages are that for food one is dependent on 
the hotels, which send launches round the lakes to the 
various camps, the food being, of course, extremely dear. 
Also when the hotels shut up one has to depart, there 
being nothing left to cat, although one may not be at all 
ready to go. 

Mr. W. G, Fitzgerald describes the caravan work of 
the Church Army, which last year had sixty to seventy 
vans up and down the country, which managed partly to 
support themselves by the sale of literature to the amount 
of £4,000. The captain of each van is a trained and 
experienced Evangelist. Several vans have been conse- 
crated by no less personages than Bishops. Bountiful 
contributions of meat, vegetables, and all kinds of pro- 
duce are received. Women too poor to give anything 
will volunteer to cook, clean a van, or do laundry work 
free of charge. The vans never enter a diocese without 
the hearty consent of the Bishop, and are often invited 
by the incumbent. 
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THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

THE most interesting article in the Revue de Paris 
deals with the romantic story of Michelet’s second mar- 
riage, and will be found noticed elsewhere. 

FRENCH UNIVERSITIES. 

Those interested in and concerned with the management 
of British Universities will turn at once to M. Liard’s 
curious paper on the foundation of French Universities. 
A great effort is being made at the present moment to 
reorganise, and as it were resuscitate, the ancient centres 
of French learning—once so justly famed in medizval 
Europe. Since the Revolution there has been, from the 
practical point of view, but one French University—that 
of Paris. Various Frenchmen who have lived for short 
or long periods in this country have been justly struck 
by the great part played in our national life not only by 
Oxford and by Cambridge, but by the ancient, honoured 
Scottish Universities ; and these acute observers have 
longed ardently to see the same kind of institution 
flourish on their own soil. M. Waddington took an 
immense interest in the matter, and as long ago as 1876 
made a determined effort to interest the Government in 
the project. Various Republican statesmen followed 
suit, and at last—in the July of 1896—the dream of 
Renan, of Berthelot, of Lavisse, of Monod, and of Jules 
Simon became more or less a substantial reality. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF JOHN CHINAMAN, 

In the same number of the Revue M. Donnet analyses 
the fundamental characteristics of the Chinese Man in 
the Street. According to the French writer the most 
remarkable natural trait of John Chinaman is his good 
sense, and this in spite of the fact that he is full of super- 
stitions. The Chinaman, as is so often the case with 
those who pride themselves on their good sense, is an 
utter materialist ; the ideal side of life does not appeal to 
him at all. He is so sure that he knows everything best 
that he naturally regards all those human beings who 
have not the good fortune to be born in China as outer 
barbarians. Even now there are many districts in China 
where Europeans are believed to be creatures stone blind, 
with red hair and red faces, and of semi-amphibious 
nature—that is, living half their time on earth and half 
their time in the sea. It has often been said that the 
Chinaman has extraordinary command over his nerves, 
and can apparently compel himself to feel glad or sorry 
according to his mood. Ata family funeral the mourners 
are all very cheerful till the moment comes when they are 
informed that they must be sorrowful. They then fall to 
weeping bitterly, and exhibit every sign of intense dis- 
tress. After this has gone on for some time the chief 
mourner observes, “ I thank you; that is enough,” and, 
as if by magic, every tear is dried; the men seize their 
pipes, and begin again laughing and drinking with great 
good humour. John Chinaman has no need for a god, 
for he worships only what he sees. 

THE FRENCH FLEET IN THE FAR EAST. 

In the second number of the August Hevuve undoubtedly 
the most important article is an anonymous and somewhat 
technical account of the new arrangements made con- 
cerning the disposition of the French fleet in the Far 
East. At the present moment France’s possible adver- 
saries would naturally be England and Japan, and the 
writer concludes that in that case the allies would be face 
to face not only with France, but also with Russia, who 
always keeps a portion of her fleet in Chinese waters. 
‘The anonymous writer draws careful parallels between 
the naval conflicts which took place during the last 
twenty years of the eighteenth century, and those which 
may occur during the next twenty years. He warns the 
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French Admiralty that in such a far Eastern naval con- 
flict as that foreseen by him France would be in no 
sense prepared to hold her own with England. 


FRANCE A COMMERCIAL NATION, 


M. Bérard, who has become a great authority on all 
commercial questions, contributes an interesting article 
on the place now held by France in the commercial 
world. He warns his countrymen, and especially those 
interested either directly or indirectly in the world’s mar- 
kets, to beware of Anglophobia, for from a commercial 
point of view the United Kingdom has long been France’s 
best friend and customer. Unlike Germany, the British 
Empire does not seek to acquire her lively neighbour's 
happy hunting-grounds, she is content to trade with her 
fair neighbour ; indeed, even at the present time the French 
manage to sell to us goods of twice the value of those which 
we each year sell to her. Further, wealthy as is the 
British Empire in much that is lacking to France, the 
French often contrive to make a profit out of what should 
be purely British products. Thanks in a great measure 
to Mr. Rhodes the Colonial Briton has now a monopoly of 
the diamond industry, but the art of diamond-cutting has 
remained a Continental art, and the De Beers diamonds 
are all bound to make a short sojourn in Paris before they 
can be displayed to the retail customer. As for the 
enormous trade done in French eggs and butter, the fact 
has been pointed out numberless times in innumerable 
British publications, and were the United Kingdom to 
disappear into the sea there are whole departments of 
Northern France which would find themselves on the 
verge of bankruptcy. In addition to the egg and butter 
trade, France seems to have a practical monopoly of 
certain fruits—fruits, be it noted, that could just as well be 
grown in this country, and England buys forty million 
francs’-worth of fresh fruit from France each year. The 
humble but useful sardine means a turnover of fifteen 
million francs. Fifty millions’-worth of French butter is 
consumed in England, and an instructive chapter could 
be written concerning the popularity of French wines, 
notably champagne. M. Bérard speaks with touching 
sympathy of the energetic promoters of the National 
Poultry Organisation Society; but he points out with 
considerable shrewdness that in this matter France has 
nothing to fear from her British rival, for the French 
farmer’s wife devotes herself to the rearing of poultry in a 
way that no modern Englishwoman would consent to do, 
and as long as this is so France will go on supplying us 
with eggs, butter and poultry to the tune of seventy 
million francs each year ! 





THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


No article in the Nouvelle Revue calls for separate 
treatment. The place of honour is given to M. Fallot’s 
shrewd analysis of the present Maltese crisis. The 
writer has paid two long visits to Malta, and so considers 
himself well equipped to deal with the difficult language 
question. He begins by pointing out that were it not for 
Great Britain a great portion of the population of Malta 
would have to leave the island, or else remain to die of 
hunger. But in spite of this fact, which is fully recognised 
by the Maltese, the island has never become really 
British in affection and sentiment, and the French writer 
accuses the British residents and officials of treating the 
Maltese native nobility and gentry with scorn. Although 
until comparatively lately Malta was_ exceptionally 
fortunate in her form of Government, being in no wise 
managed from Downing Street, the unfortunate inter- 
ference of Mr. Chamberlain in the difficult and delicate 
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language question caused the smouldering embers of 
dislike to burst into flame. The Maltese are now on the 
worst of terms with their rulers, and this in spite of the 
fact that the Home authorities have given way on the 
language question. 

LOCUSTS IN ALGERIA. 

M. de Tiallis gives a striking account of the modern 
plagues of locusts so dreaded by the Algerian colonist. 
During the nineteenth century there were four great 
visitations—in 1846, in 1866, in 1874, and in 1891. No 
noxious insect, and for the matter of that no animal, can 
do more mischief in a short time than can the humble- 
looking locust ; a tract ‘of land which is noted for its 
fertility and beautiful luxuriance will in the course of a 
few hours be so completely denuded of every blossoming 
and green thing as torecall the desert. The eloquent 
words of the prophet Joel are as true to-day as they were 
when he first delivered them. All sorts of extraordinary 
remedies have been proposed, of which perhaps the most 
absurd and the least practical was that of arming a 
battalion of soldiers with butterfly nets. More profitable 
experiments have been made by scientists and chemists, 
and nowadays a great number of locusts are destroyed 
with the aid of various insecticides, but up to the present 
time no effective method of combatting these African 
pests has been discovered. 

M. Filliol contributes a highly technical and curious 
paper on what may be called the mysterious beginnings 
of rivers. Both to the poet and the engineer there is 
something very striking and mysterious in the thought 
that the great rivers of the world almost invariably start 
from tiny springs, and the problem of “ where the water 
comes from” has occupied many minds both in the past 
and in the present. 

In the second August number M. Ghuesi gives a 
sympathetic sketch of the childhood and youth of 
Madame Juliette Adam, the brilliant Frenchwoman who 
founded the Nouvelle Revue some twenty years ago, and 
who may well claim to have played a very real and 
constructive part in modern French Republican history. 


FRENCH ADVICE TO COLONISTS. 


It must be admitted that the Frenchman is never 
likely to make, in the British sense, a good colonist. 
This becomes clearer than ever as one reads the quaint 
remarks contributed in all good faith by a Dr. Barrot to 
the Revue. The paper is apparently an advance chapter 
of a book which is intended to be the French colonist’s 
Vade Mecum, Of course there is much that is very 
sensible in the doctor’s advice, but also many paragraphs 
which read as if they had been written in somewhat 
unpleasant jest. One of these actually encourages the 
French colonist to acquire a temporary native wife, with 
whom he is advised to part before returning home, 
leaving her, however, with a handsome present, which 
will soon secure her a husband among her own people ! 
Should the colonist intend to settle in the country, his 
medical mentor advises him to form an “ eternal union,” 
and to bring as many children into the world as possible, 
as nothing can be more desirable than the creation of a 
half-caste race ! 

nese areas 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. Fouillée’s curious and 
interesting article on “The Conduct of Life Among 
Animals,” and Madame Bentzon’s “Interview with 
Tolstoy.” As usual, the Revue devotes a great deal of 
space to historical papers, and in each of the August 
numbers the place of honour is given to M. Sorel’s 
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elaborate account of the Peace or Treaty of Amiens, 
which ended the Wars of the Revolution, and which was 
hailed, especially in London, as the commencement of a 
new era of peace and prosperity. Before the Treaty of 
Amiens, Bonaparte was still unrealised by Europe at 
large, but the conduct of the negotiations (the Treaty 
was only signed on March 26th, 1802) showed the world 
that the brilliant Corsican soldier was a statesman as 
well as a general, and caused the more observant of his 
contemporaries to regard him with fear. 


THE ‘FRENCH PORTSMOUTH. 

Those taking a practical or merely an_ intelligent 
interest in naval matters will find it worth their while to 
glance over the diary kept by a French naval officer who 
prefers to remain anonymous. The first chapter is 
entitled “In Port,” and the writer gives a lively account 
of Cherbourg, the great maritime town whose strength 
and warlike footing so unpleasantly impressed Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert on the occasion of their 
second visit to France. The French Portsmouth owed 
its being in the first instance to the ill-fated Louis XVI., 
who was passionately interested in his navy ; but each 
successive French ruler, including Napoleon, Charles X., 
and Napoleon III., added something to Cherbourg and 
its defences, and even now the Government is spending 
twenty-seven million francs in making improvements to 
the harbour. The writer manages to convey a great 
sense of activity and power, and gives some choice word- 
pictures of the various types of seamen with which he was 
brought in contact. 

WORK IN THE FRENCH COAL MINES. 

M. Benoist continues his most interesting account of 
the organisation of work in the French coal mines, and 
he gives much information of a curious character. Of 
the five thousand miners employed in one North of 
France mine, close on four hundred of the workers are 
children, that is, from thirteen to fourteen years of age. 
In most cases a man spends his whole life, from childhood 
to old age, in this kind of work ; for though in the life of 
every Frenchman there comes one great break, that 
caused by the Conscription, even after having spent some 
years in the army, the young miner drifts back to his old 
way of life. It should be added that the miner rarely 
remains faithful to the same neighbourhood : he drifts 
from mine to mine, and this in spite of the fact that the 
various companies do all they can to encourage their 
men to stay with them year after year. M. Benoist has 
much to say concerning the long hours of hard constant 
labour, which, he says, makes the French miner old 
before his time, and causes him to appear a worn-out old 
man when he has reached his forty-fifth year. He 
admits, however, that no French worker enjoys such 
constant holidays as does the miner, one and all, even 
the more sober workers constantly take days off. The 
usual expression concerning these unlicensed holidays is 
“doing Sunday.” “What were you doing yesterday ?” 
one miner will ask the other. “Oh, I was Sundaying,” 
comes the ready answer. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles consist of an attempt to analyse the 
personal character of Frederick the Great, as seen in his 
political correspondence ; of an account of two great 
musical epochs, that of the cantata and that of the 
oratorio ; of a subtle analysis of the mistakes made by 
those eighteenth century philosophers who believed that 
the world could be rendered virtuous by Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and of a political paper dealing with the practical 
effects of the recent French Legislative Elections. 
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LA REVUE. 

La Revue for August contains many articles of the 

highest interest, several of which are noticed separately. 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN TURKEY. 

Professor Vambéry calls attention to the growth of 
German influence in Turkey since 1870. The Turkish 
official language even contains the word a/eman (French, 
allemand). At Constantinople there are an increasing 
number of Germans in high favour with the Sultan. 
None of these functionaries are or have been really worth 
their high salaries, except Baron von der Goltz, whose 
instruction of the Turkish officers was certainly worth its 
cost. How soon Turkey will see that she is pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire for Germany, Professor Vambéry 
leaves to others to discuss. Certainly Germany loses no 
opportunity of profiting by her friend. But, equally 
certain, German influence has left the masses of the 
people quite untouched ; the German does not conciliate 
the Asiatics nearly so much as the English or French ; 
and German advance and the Bagdad Railway (which is 
to regenerate Turkey) will certainly displease Russia, and 
sooner or later England. 

LITERARY ARTICLES. 

M. Montfort describes the new literary generation -in 
France, which has arisen chiefly since 1895. France’s 
literary vit.lity is amazing. Every fifteen years it pro- 
duces a new generation. Most of the names of the 
rising literary generation of to-day are not well known yet 
in England. The best known are those of Jean Viollis, 
Marc Lafargue, Louis Lamarque, and André Fleury. 

Fray Candil’s paper on “ Intellectual Spain” is devoted 
to an appreciation of Larra the critic, Espronceda the 
poet, and Rosales the painter. Madrid has just opened 
a Panthéon of her own. 

MM. Savitch and Kniajnine’s paper on the Russian 
home and foreign press chiefly excites amazement that 
such a thing as a Russian newspaper can possibly exist. 

M. Klingsor has two illustrated papers on French 
caricaturists, some of whom are rather caviare to the 
English reader. 

Mme. Rémusat writes of the new Danish novel. She 
says pessimism is the keynote of the Danish novel. Of 
the modern works deserving serious consideration not 
one celebrates the joy of life. 

M. Muret has a lengthy study of “an American 
naturalist poet ”—Thoreau ; and Mary Summer’s paper 
on the conquest of the supreme intelligence is a biograph- 
ical sketch of Buddha. M. Finot cannot be accused of 
insularity. 

OTHER PAPERS. 

Dr. Rouby writes of the Nun of Grézes, Sceur Saint- 
Fleuret, who has been perplexing France by declaring 
herself possessed of a devil. Dr. Rouby says the devil is 
hysteria. 

M. Coupin has a charming paper on “ Animals which 
Never Pay their Rent,” chiefly birds who usurp other 
birds’ nésts. 

There is a long remarkable poem by Ibsen, and the 
usual reviews of books and magazines. 

eerste 

IN the Quiver for September the Rev. W. Garrett Horder 
writes of “A Mill Girl’s Poetry ”—a short account of the 
poetry of Miss Grenniss, an American mill girl of Berlin, 
Connecticut, a factory worker from the age of fourteen. 
He lays no claim to literary merit in her verse, but the senti- 
ment of some of her poems caused them to be included in 
the “ American Treasury of Sacred Song.” It is a pathetic 
account of a girl with great undeveloped possibilities. 


GERMAN MAGAZINES. 

I HAVE noticed elsewhere General von Goltz’s article 
upon the Boer War, and there is not much else in the 
Deutsche Revue which calls for mention. An “ indepen- 
dent politician” concludes his eulogistic paper upon 
Prince Hohenlohe as Chancellor. He was not a good 
speaker, had not the fire of a Bebel, the sarcasm of a 
Richter, or the pathos of Dr. Lieber, and the way in 
which he said things did not please people. But what he 
said was always important, profound, and in a classical 
form. 

The Deutsche Rundschau contains several interesting 
articles. M.von Brandt writes upon “ The End of the 
South African War.” He points out that everything 
should be done to allay the animosity between England 
and Germany, and regrets that the 77mes, the Sfectator, 
and the National Review seem to have made it their 
special business to try and make trouble not only between 
Germany and England, but also between other Powers. 
Up to now, thanks to the correct attitude of the 
German Government, these attempts have failed, 
sometimes recoiling on England’s own head, but 
the fact cannot be blinked that if this sort of 
thing goes on results may take place which will be 
very hurtful to England. The German Government may 
not always be able to hold the people in check, and the 
English press would do well to cease playing with fire. 
Mr. Walter Gensel contributes a paper upon Art at the 
Diisseldorf Exhibition. He regrets that the German 
section was by no means representative. The best art 
cannot be said to come from Germany, nor indeed from 
France or England, who have had the lead alternately 
for so many years. It is to be found in the paintings of 
Americans and Scandinavians, and the sculptures of 
Belgians. Von Ernst Elster discusses the question of 
Heine’s nationality. 

The Monatschrift fiir Stadt und Land contains an 
article by C. von Zepelin upon Russia’s position in the 
Far East. He sketches the gradual building up of a 
Russian colony on the Pacific, and predicts a great future 
for it. The great trans-continenta! railway will increase 
immigration as well as assure the military position. In 
addition, the unwilling assistance of foreign Powers will 
help its development, and it is sure to play a great ré/e in 
the opening up of the East. 

The Socialistische Monatshefte has an article by 
Eduard Fuchs upon French caricature in 1870-1871. It 
is illustrated with several reproductions, which show that 
the style of French cartoon has altered very little during 
the intervening 30 years. All sorts of problems are being 
worked out in Austria just now, and in consequence 
Friedrich Hertz’s article upon National Democracy in 
that Empire is very timely. His conclusion is that Aus- 
tria can be reconstituted only from the spirit of the 
masses, Can win power and strength only by means ot 
political democracy and national autonomy. Adolph 
von Elm describes the fourth German Mining Congress. 
There are more interesting articles than usual in this 
number. 

“SoME Curious Ecclesiastical Clocks” gives Mr. 
Ludlam Teale, in the Suaday at Home, matter for an 
interesting paper. These quaint old clocks, to be found 
all over Engiand, nearly all possess a “ Jack o’ the clock- 
house” or bell-ringing effigy, generally a rudely carved 
figure in the dress of the period from which the clock 
dates. Wells possesses a very curious Jack. Norwich 
has lost the clock, but keeps the two Jacks. One of the 
handsomest Jacks is at St. Edmunds, Southwold. 
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THE DUTCH MAGZAZINGS. 

Elszvier’s Geillustreerd Maandschrift does not begin 
with an article on a modern artist for once in a way, and 
the break in the chain is welcome ; however entertaining 
they be, one appreciates a change. Art is not left out 
altogether from the text, for there is Mr. Max Roose’s 
essay on a Dutch master in the Ermitage at St. Peters- 
burg—Jan van Goyen, to wit. The words “from the 
text” were written in the preceding sentence for the 
sake of clearness, for art is always well represented 
in the illustrations of this magazine. Having paid 
our tribute to art, we can pass to the other contents. 
Mr. S. Kalff, whose name is familiar as a con- 
tributor to Dutch periodicals, holds the place of honour 
with his article on Daimio Land; the description of 
places, people, and things in Japan is well worth perusal, 
in spite of the fact that we in Great Britain have heard 
a good deal lately concerning our new ally. From a 
Western point of view, says the author, there is much 
to deplore—signs of decay ; but there is also a bright 
as well as a shady side, and much to admire and to 
be surprised at. Not a bad place to live in, but 
scarcely commendable for a mere tour. The writer 
takes us into the life of the natives, and makes us feel 
pleased that we know more about “ces vilains petits 
messieurs japonais ”—and the mesdames japonaises also, 
for that matter. A description of an ascent of the 
Breithorn comes very appropriate at a time when the 
papers tell us every other day of an accident, and when 
we learn, with ‘a strangled shiver, that the very spot 
which we decided to pass without attempting to ascend 


‘or descend has since been the death-place of a fellow- 


countryman. Stories and editorial chat make up a good 
issue. 

The readers of Vragen des Tijds have a rest during 
August, for this review does not appear ; its July number 
has to serve for August also. The review contains not 
more than three articles, always of a solid character, so 
it is to be assumed that its readers prefer light literature 
during the month of holidays. De Gids, however, makes 
an effort with a good novel during the summer, and its 
August number is a good one. Miss Kooistra has an 
essay on the effects of the fanciful on our minds, and the 
extent to which the cultivation of the imagination should 
enter into the training of the teacher. We remember 
certain things because of the fantastic way in which they 
are placed before us; if we are told about little Miss 
Snowflake, dressed all in white by the crystals that fall 
from above, we acquire in a very easy manner the 
knowledge that snow is white, although we live in a 
country where snow is rarely or neverseen. Quite recently 
a young fellow extolled the virtues of a system of 
teaching French sentences by means of pictures, 
and remarked that the only French sentence which he 
had ever thoroughly learnt was acquired through seeing 
a picture of a man lying asleep, with the sentence printed 
underneath it. On being asked what the sentence was, 
he replied, after consilerable hesitation, that in English 
it was “ Do you sleep well?” but the French had slipped 
him for the moment ! The other contents include articles 
on the final exams. at gymnasia and Pistoja, the Italian 
humorist of the fifteenth century, the latter especially 
interesting. 

Woord en Beeld gives us a capital article on the Life 
Work of the Archduke Ludwig Salvator of Austria, whose 
travels and scientific researches have awakened so great 
an amount of interest in every country of Europe and in 
America. The Exhibition at Amstelhoek, stories, and the 
usual musical contribution complet2 the number. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE most noteworthy art article of the month is 
undoubtedly that by Signor T. M. Palmarini in the 

‘uova Antologia (August Ist), in which an apparently 
successful attempt has been made to solve a problem 
that has puzzled art critics for centuries. The title of 
“Sacred and Profane Love,” traditionally bestowed 
upon the great picture by Titian which forms the glory 
of the Borghese gallery in Rome, can never have 
satisfied any intelligent student of art, and as a 
result many contradictory explanations have been 
forthcoming concerning the vazson détre of the two 
beautiful women seated by the fountain. Signor Pal- 
marini now makes the entirely novel suggestion 
that the picture is an_ allegorical representation 
of that legendary fountain of love in Ardennes minute'y 
described by Bojardo in his poem “ Orlando Innamo- 
rato.” Undoubtedly the detail‘of the picture corresponds 
very closely indeed to the word-painting of the poem. 
Moreover, the author identifies the two figures as repre- 
sentations of the same lady, and that no other than the 
beautiful Laura Dianti, whose authentic portrait by 
Titian hangs in the Louvre, and who later became the 
wife of Alfonso, Duke of Este. 

The same number contains a long poem by G. 
d’Annunzio, which will certainly puzzle many of his 
foreizn admirers, while Professor Vidari of Pavia returns 
to the much debated subject of divorce in Italy. He 
maintains the full right of his State to establish divorce 
if it pleases, but is forced to admit that the moment is 
unpropitious in Italy. Catholics oppose it vigorously; the 
bulk ofthe nation remains indifferent, and only a small body 
of bitter anti-clericals agitates in its favour. The Pro- 
fessor therefore recommends the Government, before 
taking any further legislative action, to collect the 
opinions of the Appeal Court judges, professors of juris- 
prudence, and other weighty persons, and only to proceed 
in the matter if their support proves available. 

La Nuova Parola continues to preach the doctrine of 
idealism in life and art, and does good work in introduc- 
ing the younger names in European art and letters to its 
readers. The June and July numbers, which have 
reached us somewhat late, contain an article on art and 
idealism by Héléne Vacaresco, a scathing review of 
Hall Caine’s “The Eternal City,” a most laudatory 
illustrated account of Walter Crane, whose work at 
the recent Turin Exhibition seems to have excited 
much enthusiasm, and some exceedingly curious spiritual- 
istic photographs in which figures that never posed 
before the camera appear on the negative. Under 
the somewhat misleading title “The Journey of the 
King and England’s Repentance” the anonymous 
political writer of the Azvista Moderna passes under 
review, somewhat effusively, the recent diplomatic action 
of Italy, culminating in the. visit of her King to St. 
Petersburg. He further rejoices in the renewed expres- 
sions of friendship that have passed between Italy and 
England, regarding them as a welcome change from the 
“inert and indifferent ” attitude maintained for so long by 


Lord Salisbury. Italy, the author claims, is nowon terms . 


of close friendship with all the great Powers of Europe, 
save only Austria, and even to Austria it is bound by the 
terms of the Triple Alliance. 

Anew Italian monthly review, socialist and international, 
I Problemi del Lavoro, was started in August for “the 
impartial and serene study of practical labour questions.” 
Judging from the first number, it will devote itself rather 
to chronicling industrial information and statistics than 
to the discussion of social problems. 


























LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


—_——_>—————- 


** Modern languages, though much inferior to Latin as a means of mental discipline (at least as generally taught), must none 
the less be regarded as an important part of a sound general education.’—WAR OFFICE COMMITTEE, 


HE editors of the International Annual Comrades 
All having decided that the demand for it 
warrants a third number for Easter, 1903, the 
following circular has been issued to the various teachers 
concerned :— 
“COMRADES ALL.” 

The third number of the “ Scholars’ International 
Annual” will be issued before the Easter holidays of the 
year 1903. All Foreign Language Teachers are asked 
to communicate with us before the end of November. 

The contents of the Annuaf will, as before, consist of 
stories in English, French, and German ; 

Articles by the several organisers of international 
correspondence and by scholars in various schools ; 

Accounts of exchange of homes ; 

Addresses of collectors of stamps, postcards, flowers, etc. ; 

Papers upon such subjects as Recitations in Foreign 
Tongues, International Language, etc. 

The price is eightpence, but copies ordered by teachers 
before the second week in February will be sent for 
sixpence each to any part of the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Stead will give prizes of books as usual, but the 
number and conditions are not yet settled. Further 
information will be sent to teachers upon receipt of a 
stamped addressed envelope, and specimen copies of 
No. I to teachers and those who can interest teachers, 
if 2d. for postage be sent. As the joint-editors of the 
Annual are English, French and German, and as its 
contents are principally in these three tongues, the 
portions have alternately to take the frs¢ place; and 
as English came first in No. 1, French in No. 2, it will 
be the turn for German to open the ball in No. 3. 

The Annual is interesting in proportion to the efforts of 
teachers to make it so ; communications from them and 
suggestions are therefore gladly received. They should be 
directed to the Secretary for International Correspon- 
dence, REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand. It is a moot question as to 
whether the prizes should or should not be given to the 
scholar who sends in the contribution published in the 
Annual. Such contributors have always had a copy of 
the Annual, of course, but the book has hitherto been 
given to the pupil indicated by his teacher as having 
been the longest in regular correspondence, the same 
pupil not being eligible two successive years. 

The contributions welcomed are papers descriptive of 
the school, school life, favourite games, holiday excur- 
sions, hobbies, remarkable buildings, inventions, home 
customs—in short, those things in which the scholar is 
personally interested, and which will naturally be of 
interest to other scholars all over the world. Amateur 
photographs are welcome ; last year those from France 
were so numerous that they could not all be used. Will 
teachers kindly help by passing on the Circular? The 
Annual is not a commercial concern; does not, nearly 
pay its own printing expenses, and therefore, being 
issued for those interested in the teaching of modern 
languages, is dependent upon their efforts to spread the 
sphere of its usefulness. 

SCHOLARS’ LETTERS. 
June, 1902. 

Dear Mr. Stead,—I was very pleased indeed to have the 
book you so kindly sent me, in connection with my French 


correspondence, though I keep up the correspondence as a 
pleasure and not as a duty. I first heard from my friend in the 
spring of 1897, and although we have never met one another we 
have corresponded so long we feel like old friends. As a rule 
our letters are purely personal, and I have learnt a good dea} 
about French life. My friend is fond of reading English books, 
and seems to have read a great many ; whilst I have become 
much interested in French literature and French history, which 
would never have happened if I had merely studied in class, 
We used to exchange letters about our school life, and have now 
University life to discuss, also the places we have been to and 
the famous people we have seen. At first the mistakes we made 
were rather funny, but the letters I get now are correctly written 
and nicely expressed. I think my French has improved too, 
though not in the same measure.—Yours sincerely, M. 

Dear Jessie,—In your last letter you expressed a desire to 
have a description of the town of Valence. Well, to-day I will 
try and satisfy your wish. Valence is a pretty little town of 
about 30,000 inhabitants, coquettishly seated on the left bank 
of the Rhéne. Its climate is that of the Midi, and its sky 
almost always a delicious blue. The only disagreeable thing 
is the winds which always blow along the valley of the Rhéne. 
There are plenty of nice walks, amongst which one may count 
the Champs de Mars, which is planted with fine limes, and 
overlooks the valley of the Rhéne, and the ruined feudal Chateau 
of Trussol, belonging to the Duchesse d’Uzés. 

I cannot, for lack of space, finish the letter of which 
the above is but the commencement. But the writer 
describes vividly the views, the buildings, etc., and 
concludes by apologising for her enthusiasm for her 
native town. I would like to insert the whole, for surely 
these two letters, taken at random, testify to the value of 
this exchange of letters. 

CHESS. 

A French visitor to Brighton has contributed a charm- 
ing paper to Concordia, in which he describes the free 
public chess-room opened by the Municipality of 
Brighton in the Pavilion. After describing the room and 
the players, he tells of the cordiality with which he was 
received, although a stranger, and the readiness with 
which his pro,osal to play France against England was 
welcomed ; but he does not say which wun. Perhaps, as 
he was some weeks in Brighton, the success was not 
always on one side. His point is that friendliness 
between countries may be aided by such means, and he 
wonders if other municipalities have followed the example 
of brighton, and desires also to promote the idea in his 
own country. Is there such a public chess-room clse- 
where? Would our public libraries be available ?—silence 
being a necessity for chess players as well as readers. 

NOTICES, 

Although Comrades A// is intended in the first place for 
scholars, it is not exclusively so ; and contributions from 
adult correspondents will be welcome. Some, we know, 
have exchanged visits, and others have exchanged valu- 
able information. 

Several natives of India plead with British lads for 
letters. 

Letters from Italy and Denmark asking for correspon- 
dents have become numerous. Will any respond to this 
request for friendly intercourse ? 

Adult correspondents seeking to exchange letters with 
Germans and French are asked to send one shilling 
towards the cost of search. 
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The Coronation of Charles VII. at Rheims. 
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I.—THE TRIAL AND REHABILITATION OF JEANNE D’ARC.* 


NE good result of the Coronation which took 
place last month was to bring forcibly home 
to the modern world the extraordinary charm 

and deep religious solemnity of the ceremony itself. 
Even the sturdiest Radicals and the most convinced 
Freethinkers who were present in the Abbey on the 
gth August were unable to resist the extraordinary 
sense of awe excited by the ceremony to which they 
had been called, in many cases as cynical spectators. If 
this happened in the twentieth century in a Protestant 
country, where the superstition of Royalty has almost 
disappeared before the advance of democracy, we 
can form some 


Some day, perhaps, an English king may arise with as 
vivid an imagination as that of the Kaiser, and if there be 
conjoined thereto a high sense of justice and lofty 
moral courage, we may see another Coronation at 
Westminster preceded by an expiatory pilgrimage to 
Rouen. For the doing to death of Jeanne d’Arc by 
the English in the reign of Henry VI. remains, and 
will ever remain, one of the blackest blots in the 
history of our people. Nothing that we have ever 
done, nothing that we can ever do, as a people will 
quite equal the infamy of the martyrdom of the Maid. 
It stands out with the lurid radiance of hell-fire from 

‘ the darkness of 
the past, and all 





idea of the im- 
mense __ signifi- 
cance of the 
Coronation in 
medizval times. 
From this it 
follows directly 
we are better 
able to. under- 
stand the im- 
mense _import- 
ance of the 
Coronation of 
Charles VII. at 
Rheims, which 
from the _ first 
was the supreme 
object of Jeanne 
d’Arc’s ambition. 
Before the Coro- 











that we-can do 
as’ a ‘nation and 
all that the 
Sovereign can 
do as:a Monarch 
to mark our 
sense’: of. contr?- 
tion, and to 
testify our repent- 
anee for the sins 
of which we as 
a nation are col- 
lectively guilty, 
would ; be _ in- 
sufficient to wipe 
away the stain 
from our annals. 
It is too much 
to expect from 
Edward VII. 








nation of Edward 
VII., the import- 
ance which 
Jeanne d’Arc at- 
tached to the Coronation of Charles VII. appeared 
somewhat of an anti-climax to the heroic exploits 
which characterised the early stages of her 
mission. But after the Coronation at Westminster 
the ceremony at Rheims assumes its proper position, 
and we can see it somewhat as Jeanne saw it—the 
natural culmination of a mission which from first to 
“last can hardly be regarded as other than miraculous 
and divine. Jeanne d’Arc was so very much more 
important an actor in the history of the human race 
than Edward VII. ever can be, that the fact that our 
King’s crowning helped us to understand better the 
French girl’s mission may be regarded as perhaps one 
of the most important services which he has been able 
to render, or will ever be able to render, to his 


people. 


* “ Jeanne d’Are, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of Frane:.” Edited by 
T. Douglas Murray. Illustrated. London: William Heinemann, 1902. 
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The Birthplace of the Maid at Domremy. 


(Reduced illustration from Mr. Murray's book.) 


that he should 


sackcloth and 
proceed, attended by his courtiers, to the scene of 
the burning of Jeanne d’Arc, to make humble 
confession of the crime of his ancestors, and 
to bear witness before God and man of the 
sincerity with which the English to-day have 
repented of that great crime. But he is a man of 
generous impulses, especially where women are 
concerned, and it is to be hoped that he will see 
to it that he is adequately represented every re- 
curring May at the Maid’s festival, which celebrates 
the deliverance of Orleans. Lord Dufferin, when 
he was Ambassador in Paris, told me that he had on 
one occasion sent Talbot—a lineal descendant of 
Talbot of Henry VI.’s time—to attend the cele. 
bration, and he would have attended himself had it 
not been for fear lest such a demonstration would 
have embarrassed the Ministry then in power in 
the French Republic, who were inclined ‘to regard 


array himself in. 
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the cult of Jeanne d’Arc as a mask for clerical 
agitation against the Republic. But Jeanne d’Arc 
is far too great, too divine a figure in history to be 
‘monopolised by any party, by any nation. Her 
memory is one of the most cherished heirlooms of 
the human race. She is absolutely unique. No 
other woman in the world was ever entrusted with 
such a mission by the supreme Power, nor has any 
other human being, male or female, ever discharged 
the duties entrusted to them with such ideal fidelity. 
Her story will always remain one of the great 
tragedies of. history —a tragedy more _ infinitely 
pitiful, inasmuch as she was a woman, than any 
tragedy in which the hero was of the stronger sex. Of 
course in the story of Calvary other considerations 


THE. REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


thing could come out of Lorraine seemed to France 
of the fifteenth century almost absurd. Nevertheless, 
a good thing did come out of that ill-famed place, 
even the deliverer of her fatherland. Both Jeanne 
and Jesus had from early youth a sustaining con- 
viction of their divine mission. Both were born 
in times when their native country was trodden 
under foot by the foreigner and their sacred places 
profaned by a triumphant invader. Both were 
confirmed in their conviction as to their divine mis- 
sion by voices from the unseen, and by messages 
which to them were syllabled by the lips of angels. 
In both, the weak things of the world were chosen to 
confound the mighty. The Nazarene, gathering round 
him a handful of peasants and of fisher-folk, was able 




















- - The -Maid asleep in Armour on the Battlefield; 


enter in which preclude all comparison, and. Jeanne 
herself would have been the first to shrink with 
horror from any suggestion that would even hint for 
a moment a parallel between the Maid of Domremy 
and the Son of Man, who was born in Bethlehem. 
But putting on one side as too sacred for mention, 
much less discussion here, the theological aspect of 
the Crucifixion, and regarding the matter solely from 
the point of view of an incident in the history 
of humanity, even the most casual observer cannot 
fail to be impressed by the extraordinary parallel 
that there is between the story that is told in the 
gospels and the history of Jeanne d’Arc. Like the 
Founder of our Faith, Jeanne was born in humble 
circumstances, in a part of the country which for evil 
fame vied with Nazareth. To think that any good 


in.a few short centuries to overturn the majestic fabric 
of. Roman Paganism, and establish the successor of 
the fisherman as sovereign in the city of the Ceesars. 
Jeanne d’Arc, not less handicapped by every dis- 
advantage of obscurity and poverty, and above all 
by. her sex, was able to achieve a conquest, in a 
much smaller arena, not less complete and much 
more sudden. Both were gifted with the power of 
prophetic intuition, which enabled them to speak of 
things not yet achieved as certain of accomplishment. 
Both at first stood absolutely alone. Both, by the 
simple might and majesty of their own unswerving 
faith in their divine mission, rallied round them 
the devotion and enthusiasm of multitudes; and 
the faith which they generated only achieved 
its greatest triumphs after their death, The public 
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career of both was limited to a very few years, 
and in both cases was marked by the most strongly 
contrasted vicissitudes of good and evil fortune. As 
it was at the inception and in the execution of their 
divine mission, so it was at the tragic close. Jeanne, 
like Jesus, was betrayed into the hands of her 
bitterest enemies by those whom s'1e was seeking to 
deliver. Both in their hour of direst adversity were 
forsaken by their own followers, and as the high 
priests delivered Jesus to Pilate, in order that He 
might be cru ifi d, so Jeanne was 
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by the publication this month of a volume entitled 
“Jeanne d’Arc, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of France. 
Being the Story of Her Life, Her Achievements, and 
Her Death, as Attested on Oath, and Set Forth in 
the Original Documents.” This volume, which is 
edited by T. Douglas Murray and published by 
William Heinemann, for the first time enables the 
English reader to read in his own language the 
report of the trial which led to her condemnation, 
and also the depo.itions of the witnesses on whose 
testimony the original sentence 
was amulled: By the order of 





de'ivered over to the English in 
order that she should be burned 
alive by the high priest doomed 
to eternal infamy under the title 
of “Lord Pierre, by the Divine 
mercy Bishop of Becuvais.” In 
both cases the innocent victims 
were judged by their own country- 
men, and delivered over to the 
foreigner for execution. Both 
passed through a Gethsemane of 
agony, in which their mortal 
strength seemed to fail; both 
were comforted by the angels of 
God, and both went to their 
scaffold testifying with their last 
breath to their unshaken faith 
in their mission. Jesus, it may 
be said, performed many mighty 
deeds and miracles; but mighty 
deeds of another kind, not less 
miracles in the sense of being 
entirely beyond human power, 
were performed by Jeanne, who 
from the first appeared to be 
inspired by a power and wisdom 
far beyond that of mortals. The 
simple peasant girl from Domremy 
exercised an extraordinary moral 
ascendency over the rude and 
licentious soldiery whom she led 
to victory. Although she was 
quite illiterate, not’ knowing A 
from B, she displayed a military 








Pope Calixtus, twenty-four years 
after her condemnation at Rouen, 
the trial was reconsidered by a 
great Court of lawyers and 
Churchmen, with the result that 
her condemnation was not ony 
annulled, but the procedure wis 
condemned in the most emphatic 
terms. “We say, pronounce, 
decree, and declare,” say the Lord 
Judges who he'd the inquiry, “ the 
said piocesses and sentences, full 
of cozenage, iniquity, and manifest 
errors, in fact as well as in law, 
we say that they are and shall be, 
as well as the aforesaid abjuration, 
their execution and all that 
followed, null, non-existent, with- 
out value or effect.” 

Not satisfied with this, they 
proceed tw say-that:.“‘ We- break 
them, annihilate them, annul them, 
and declare them void of effect, 
and declare that Jeanne was en- 
tirely purged of any mark or 
stigma of infamy, and of all the 
consequences of these same pro- 
cesses.” In the old market-place, 
in the same place where the said 
Jeanne was suffocated by a cruel 
and horrible fire, this sentence 
was solemnly published, after a 
public sermon, and after a general 








ation of successive generations 
of soldiers, and compelled mar- 
shals of France to admit that 
wh this simple, unlettered girl there was a power 
before which they. must bow. Of stainless purity 
of life, holy, devout, and fervently Catholic, she 
was condemned as a heretic, even as Jesus was 
sentenced as a blasphemer, and the bearing of both 
in the last terrible hour was such as to strike awe into 
the souls of their. executioners. 

Although the penitential pilgrimage of an English 
Sovereign to the scene of the martyrdom in Rouen 
has still to be waited for in the future, the way has 
been prepared for such an act of national expiation 


Pierre Cauchon. 
“* By the Divine Mercy Bishop of Beauvais.” 
(From Mr. Murray's book). 


preaching and the placing of a 
handsome cross for the perpetual 
memory of the deceased, and for 
her salvation, 

The effect of the double trial, of condemnation and 
revulsion, has been to produce a complete biographical 
record, illustrated by evidence taken on oath in 
Court. The evidence thus taken has been carefully 
translated into English, and is published in full by 
the loving care of Mr. Douglas Murray, who, like 
some other Englishmen, realises with painful intensity 
the shame and infamy of the crime of which we 
English were guilty six centuries ago. 

It is not my purpose in a notice of this book to 
tell the story of Jeanne’s heroic life and her tragic 



































Eatry ‘of the Maid into :Orleans. 


(From: the painting in the Pantheon.) 


death. The evidence must be: read” in *full for 
the cumulative effect of the testimony of Jeanne her- 
self and of those who were associated with her to be 
borne in upon the mind. Whatever the Tesult of the 
proceedings at the Vatican concerning “her: canonisa- 
tion, nothing that Rome can do can ‘affect the final 
verdict of ‘mankind upon one of the ~purest and 
noblest characters on the page of history. Jeanne 
has long been canonised in the mind of France, 
and there is no saint in all the calendar who appeals 
with so much force and pathos to those who are out- 
side all Churches as the Maid of Orleans. 

There are several questions, however, of surpassing 
interest which are brought out in the report of her 
trials. One of the most interesting, and one which, 
indeed, is of present importance, is the question as to 
“what is the Church?” ~ Jeanne was over and over 
again adjured by “ the Lord Pierre, by the.Divine mercy 
Bishop of Beauvais,” who presided over the tribunal 
which condemned her, very much as Caiaphas acted 
in the trial of Jesus of Nazareth, to submit to the 
Church. But what was the Church? Jeanne was a 
simple, unlettered peasant girl,a devout Catholie, dili- 
gent "in the observance of all the ordinances of the 
Church, and nothing:.filled her with greater horror 


. . 
than the. suggestion that she was setting herself up 
against the authority of the Church. But when 
they insisted that she must repudiate her own 
mission, and abjure the revelation which she 
firmly believed she had received from God, she 
was puzzled, as well she might be. Over and 
over again she was asked if she would refer herself to 
the decision’ of. our holy mother, the Church. She 
answered :— 

‘*T refer myself to God, who sent me, to our Lady, and to all 
the Saints in Paradise, and in my opinion it is all one to God 
and the Church, and one should make no difficulty about it. I 
came to the King of* France from God, from the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, from all the Saints of Paradise, from the Church 
Victorious above and by their command, To this Church 
I submit all my good deeds, all that I have done or will do. 
As to saying whether I will submit myself to the Church Militant, 
I will not now answer anything more.” 

;This answer was provoked by the question pressed 
upon her by her judges, who gave the following ex- 
planation of the difference between the Church Trium- 
phant and the Church Militant :— 

There is a Church Triumphant, in which are God and the 
Saints, the Angels and the souls of the saved. There is another 
Church Militant, in which are the Pope, the Vicar of God on 
earth; the Cardinals, prelates of the Church, the.clergy and 
all good Christians and Catholics, This Church, regularly 
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assembled; cannot err, being ruled by the Holy Spirit. Will 
you refer-yourself to the Church which we have thus just defined 
toyou?” 

To poor Jeanne, baited by the representatives of 
the Church, among whom was “the Lord Pierre, by the 
Divine mercy Bishop of Beauvais,” this Church Militant 
was represented solely by’ her persecutors. Being 
questioned further on a subsequent occasion in prison 
as to her submission to the Church, she replied :— 

“€On all that I am asked I will refer to the Church Militant, 
provided that they do not command anything impossible. In 
case the Church should wish me to do anything contrary to the 
command which has been given me of God, I will not consent to 
it, whatever it may be. 1 will defer to God, whose command I 
always do. .But in cast the Church should prescribe the con- 
trary; I would not defer.to anyone, but to God alone, whose 
commandment I always follow.” 

They asked her whether she did not believe she 
was subject to the Church of God, which is on earth, 
that is to say, to our Lord Pope, to the Cardinals, 
Archbishops, Bishops, and other prelates of the Church. 
She replied :— 

“Ves, I believe myself to be subject to them, but God must 
be served first.” f 5 

They threatened her with torture; and brought her 
into the chamber in which all the ghastly instruments 
for rending her body were displayed before her, and 
threatened her to proceed at once to their infernal 
work. To-which Jeanne made reply in_ this 
manner :— 

‘Truly, if you were to tear me limb from limb and separate 
soul and body, I would tell you nothing more. If I said 
anything else I-should.always afterwards declare that you made 
me say it by force.”*' 

So matters went on until the very last.- When the 
cart was brought ready to convey her to the burning, 
some friends of hers persuaded her to submit to the 
Church Militant, as defined by her judges. A Council 
was summoned at Basle, in which her friends were 
represented as well as the others, and to this Council 
she was induced to submit herself. They had begun 
the sentence that was to lead her to the stake, when 
she interrupted, as she afterwards explained, from fear 
of the fire, declaring :— 

“T will hold all that the Church ordains, all that you, the 
judges, wish to say and decree, in all I will refer me to your 
orders,” 

Then many times she said :— 

“Inasmuch as the clergy decide that the apparitions and 
revelations I have had are not to be maintained or believed, I 
will not believe or maintain them. In all I refer me to ycu, and 
to our Holy Mother the Church.” 
~ Such, at least, is the statement written out in the 
official report of the trial. But what seems much 
more probable, from the official report issued of the 
trial, is that Jeanne, worn out with weakness and the 
protracted baiting of the cross-examination to which 
she had been subjected, broke down and admitted 
her willingness to submit to the Church Militant when 
regularly assembled, and that this was seized upon as 
an‘admission that the Church Militant was the Bishop 
of Beauvais and his coadjutors, Considering the way 
in which the trial was protracted, and the absence of 


any proper reports, it is quite easy to believe that the 
officials made more out of her abjuration than they 
should, and construed it as a positive statement of 
what she believed. ‘That is to say, if the Church 
condemned her she would submit. They made her 
sign an act of abjuration, which she stated she did not 
understand, and when the Bishop of Beauvais asked 
if she would: submit herself to the Church, sl.e 
inquired, “ What is the Church? So far as it is you, 
I will not submit to your judgment, because you are 
my deadly enemy.” 

It is pitiful to read this prolonged process of 
inquisition, in which a Bishop of the Church, with the 
Holy Inquisitor at his elbow, and sixty assessors, 
pooled their wits in order to confound a simple 
peasant girl. It compels infinite admiration for the 
marvellous dexterity and intrepid courage with which 
she faced her. persecutors. in it she appears even 
more truly heroic than at the#relief of Orleans. She 
was racked with the anguish which comes from seeing 
an apparent contradiction between the:word of God, 
to whom her supreme allegiance was due, and the 
only audible Voice that could be heard speaking ‘in 
the name of His Church. If Jeanne had but been 
quicker to seize the point she might have baffled her 
persecutors by declaring herself from the first ready 
to submit to the Church Militant when regularly 
assembled, 

A Dominican friar, Brother de la Pierre, at one 
time counselled her to submit to the Council of 
Basie. ‘“ What is a General Council?” asked poor 
Jeanne :— 

‘* IT answered her,”-runs the evidence, “that it was an 
assembly of the whole Church Universal and of Christendom, 
and that in this Council there were some of her side as well as 
of the English side. Having heard and understood this, she 
began to cry: ‘Oh, if in that place there are any of our side, I 
am quite willing to give myself up and to submit to the Council 
of Bale.’ And immediately, in great rage and indignation, the 
Bishop of Beauvais began to call out : ‘Hold your tongue in 
the devil’s name!’ and told the notary he was to be careful to 
make no note of the submission she had made to the General 
Council of Bale.” 

It is thus Jeanne was condemned in the name of 
the Church ; but the people who condemned her have 
long since been convicted of having been the true 
heretics, of having falsified the voice of the Church. 

Bishop Beauvais and all the ecclesiastical authorities 
who surrounded him claimed the right to speak in 
the name of the Church Militant. They had no such 
right. Yet this presumptuous claim is constantly 
made by priests in dealing with members of the 
Catholic Church. | | remember discussing the question 
long ago with Cardinal Manning. He said nothing 
could be more. monstrous than the idea which some 
people entertained that every Catholic priest. had 
a right to claim to be the authorised . exponent 
of the mind of the Church. I always used to 
maintain my. readiness to submit to’ the Church 
Invisible, the whole Church of the living God, 
which consisted of all who ‘loved the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity and truth; but the. Visible 
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Capture of the Maid by the Burgundians at Compiégne. 
(From the painting in the Pantheon.) 


Church always seemed to me a very inadequate and 
unauthorised exponent of the Church Invisible in this 
world, to say nothing of the Church Triumphant of 
the other. Yet to submit to the Church Militant is not 
so terrible if that Church Militant must always get 
itself regularly constituted in a General Council, and 
if liberty of opinion is conceded until such Council 
gets itself into actual existence. No better instance 
could be desired than the case of Jeanne d’Arc to 
prove the necessity of a right of appeal to the whole 
body of the faithful. It is very seldom that any 
ecclesiastical tribunal could be got together so impos- 
ing as that over which the Bishop of Beauvais presided ; 
but, the Church of Rome being witness, he was 
utterly, hopelessly, wickedly mistaken, to say the very 
least. And Jeanne alone, friendless and unlettered 
as she was, more accurately interpreted the mind of 
the Church than all the dignitaries who confronted 
her. 

To pass on to another subject, it is evident from 
the depositions that while the Bishop of Beauvais and 
his ecclesiastical assessors condemned the Maid, he 
was really acting as the tool of, and at the instigation 
of, the English. From first to last the English were 
determined to do the Maid to death. They were 


horribly afraid of this “foul limb of the fiend,” as 
they called her. Soldiers deserted the English 
banners from dread of her. The fear of the Maid 
had fallen upon the English armies to such an extent 
that they hardly ventured to show themselves in the 
field until she was done to death. Even when they 
had burnt her body to ashes, they scattered those 
ashes into the Seine, lest any resting-place might be 
found for them from which they might still work 
mischief to the English cause. The English were 
determined to wreak vengeance upon the woman who: 
had driven them in shameful flight from many a 
stricken field. When during her trial she was ill and 
seemed nigh unto death, they manifested the greatest 
possible solicitude to cure her, lest by her death 
she might escape from the fiery doom which they 
had prepared for her. They were furious when 
the Bishop of Beauvais was compelled by her abjura- 
tion to sentence her merely to perpetual imprisonment, 
and they promptly took steps to force her into an act 
of contumacy which soon brought her within their 
clutches. There is something peculiarly horrible 
in the devices by which she was finally done to 
death, 

After her abjuration she consented to resume 
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woman’s apparel, but the promise given to her that 
she would be sent to the ecclesiastical prison was 
broken, and she was handed back to her English 
gaolers. They maltreated her, and, accordinz 
to one statement made by the Maid herself, 
they attempted to deprive her of that virginity the 
preservation of which was to her the condition of her 
admission to Paradise. English ruffians of the lowest 
type were with her night and day in her cell. She 
slept in irons, and after one awful night of violence 
and attempted outrage they removed her woman’s 
attire and brought back her male dress, which she 
resumed, as it better aided in protecting her imperilled 
virginity. For this she was instantly declared to be 
a relapsed heretic, and handed over to the burning. 
But for Jeanne, after what she had experienced in her 
cell, the funeral pyre itself had no longer any terrors. 

To students of tie marvellous or so-called 
miraculous domain of psychical science the case of 
Jeanne d’Arc is of peculiar and enthralling interest. 
For no one can read the detailed reports of her 
examination, in which, minutely and on oath undercross- 
examination in court, she describes how her Voices 
first came to her, what they said to her, how they con- 
tinued through all the dire tribulation of her trial to 
comfort her and advise her, without being convinced 
beyond all doubt that whatever explanation may be 
given of those Voices they were real to her. Her 
account of them was perfectly clear, straightforwar., 
and eminently sane. ‘They spoke to her when a child 
of thirteen. They continued to comfort her, to exhort, 
advise and admonish her down to the day of her death. 
She identified those persons who spoke to her as 
the Archangel Michael and Saint Catherine and 
Saint Margaret. What seems clear is that she was 
clairvoyante and clairaudiente. From first to last 
during her trial she constantly refused to answer 
questions until she had consulted her Voices, exactly 
in the same way as an accused prisoner under cross- 
examination to-day would refuse to answer until he 
had an opportunity of consulting his lawyer. She 
made no mystery about it; it was quite simple. She 
reserved her answer until she had consulted with her 
Voices. Then, when she came into court, she 
repeated what the Voices had given her to say. 

After her abjuration, under pain of the fire and ina 
moment ofextreme bodily weakness, it was thosecelestial 
visitants who admonished and upbraided her for her 
lapse. She said, “God has sent me word by St. 
Catherine and St. Margaret of the great pity it is this 
treason to which I have consented, to abjure and 
recant in order to save my life. I have damned 


myself to save my life. If I said that God had not 
sent me I should damn myself, for it is true that God 
has sent me.” 

Yea, verily, and if ever there was an ambassador 
sent by the: supreme Power who rules over the nations 
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of the world, then Jeanne was that ambassador sent 
by God to inflict upon England one of the greatest 
humiliations that had ever befallen us proud islanders 
in the course of our history. She was the inspired 
deliverer of the fair land of France. Thespiritwhich she 
evoked was not to be quelled even by the flames wh'ch 
consumed her frail body. ‘The spirit of Jeanne d’Arc 
went forth conquering and to conquer from the ashes 
of her funeral pyre. She delivered France, and termé- 
nated for ever the English attempt to hold sovereignty 
in the European Continent. And therein she was 
twice blessed, for she not only delivered France, but 
conferred upon the English one of the greatest benefits 
which we ever received from the hands of an all- 
merciful Providence. Whatever benefit she may have 
conferred upon her own people by freeing her country, 
she conferred a greater benefit upon her enemies by 
compelling them to return within their own boundaries 
and work’ out their own destinies on a field far wider 
than the narrow confines of European soil. No other 
woman has ever wrought so great a deliverance for 
two nations—one which she led to victory, the other 
which she drove back out of the country which they 
had overrun. 

First among all the heroines of history, glorious 
with the halo of genius and of piety, was Jeanne d’ Arc. 
Her memory will grow brighter as the centuries 
pass. Kings and great captains and mighty nobles 
and the high ecclesiastics of her time will only live in 
the memory of mankind because for a brief space 
their lives were glorified by coming within the range 
of the influence of this peasant girl, for, although I 
have spoken of her as a woman, she was but a girl. 
She was only seventeen when she delivered Orleans ; 
only nineteen when her heroic death on the scaffold 
led her English executioner to declare: “ Woe is me, 
for we have burned a saint !” 























The Maid taken Prisoner. 


(From a Fifteenth Century MS.) 











Il.—MARIE CORELLI'S NEW NOVEL.* 


“JN Westminster Abbey on August 9th sat a bevy 
of fair ladies admirably placed for witnessing the 
Coronation. Mrs. George Keppel was conspicu- 

ous in the front, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt was also 
there, and so (but for this I cannot vouch by the 
evidence of my own eyes) was said to be Marie 
Corelli. They sat in one of the Royal boxes, the 
occupants of which were the observed of all observers. 

From that time till August 28th, when her new 
story, “ Temporal Power, a Study in Supremacy,” was 
issued to the public, the newspapers abounded with 
advertisements which, in some mysterious manner, 
seemed to connect Marie Corelli’s new book with the 
Coronation of the King. Those who read the book 
will understand the sequence which did not previously 
appear to be very clear. For what Marie Corelli seems 
to have done in this book is to write a tract for the 
guidance of the King, and in it she boldly describes the 
King as he is and as he might be, under the very thin 
veil of an imaginary story which scarcely attempts for a 
moment to disguise from the reader the identity of the 
persons into whose mouths are put the dialogues and 
sermonettes which constitute so large a part of all 
Marie Corelli's work. 

Of course, as Mr. Hall Caine repudiated the plain 
deduction which every reader drew from his descrip- 
tion of the temptation of John Storm and Glory 
Quayle, so it is possible that Marie Corelli may affect 
an amusing indignation at the absurdity of imagining 
that her story has any bearing whatever on contem- 
porary politics. The fact that her pages reflect as in a 
glass darkly, in an exaggerated and somewhat distorted 


_shape, the leading personages in the English Court 
_ and in-contemporary politics may be one of those 


extraordinary. coincidences which occur without 


-any intention -on.the part of the authoress of 


the -book. 
himself. 
The central figure in Marie Corelli’s story is a King. 


Nevertheless, let the reader judge for 


' This King is a good-hearted man, who is regarded by 
' his courtiers and his Ministers as a political nonentity, 


who was at one time fond of amusing himself, who was 


addicted to cards, and who, being married to a fault- 
_lessly beautiful but icily cold wife, amused himself 
‘ by a long series of fleeting amours with the fair but 


frail ladies.of the corrupt society of a plutocratic 
\age,---Fhe-Queen’s. only fault was her perfection. 
She was perfectly beautiful, perfectly respectable, 
perfectly self-possessed, and perfectly disdainful of the 





* “Temporal Power.” A Study in Supremacy. By Marie Corelli. 
London: Methuen and Co. Price 6s. Pp. 587. 


King’s light gallantries, his “sins of body which in 
many cases are not sins of mind.” 

This monarch, who is the hero of the story, takes 
no steps immediately after his accession to assert his 
authority, but in three years’ time he wakes up toa 
sense of the possibilities of his position, and sets him- 
self to work to redress the grievances of his people 
and to checkmate the designs of their enemies, He 
takes a keen interest in social: questions, becomes 
indeed a crowned Socialist, and even reforms his own 
morals. 

Now the Heir-Apparent of this King is a young 
man who contracts marriage with a beautiful young 
girl, whom he discovers on an island in a southern 
sea, without asking leave of his parents, and in flat 
defiance of the conventions which compel Princes to 
wed only women of royal blood. This mésaliance, 
when discovered, naturally creates an immense hub- 
bub. The King and Queen insist upon ignoring the 
marriage, and try to compel their son to commit bigamy 
by marrying a woman of the royal caste. The Prince, 
however—and in this Marie Corelli departs from the 
old legend which appears to have suggested this 
episode—has an unconquerable repugnance to the 
demand that he should commit bigamy for the good 
of the State. 

The King, at the time when the story opens, has 
as his Prime Minister an aged Marquis, who is a 
dark, heavy man of intellectual aspect, whose manner 
is profoundly discouraging to all who seek to win 
his sympathy, and whose ascendency in his own 
Cabinet is overshadowed by that of a Secretary of 
State, who bears an extraordinary resemblance to a 
certain Secretary of State who shall be nameless. This 
“honourable statesman” is hand-in-glove with an alien 
journalist, who is described here and there in terms 
which fit more or less loosely to one or two proprietors 
of journals of very large circulations in London town, 
With the aid of this supreme embodiment of the 
mercenary journalism of our latter day, the Secretary 
of State conceives the idea of working up a war for the 
annexation of a small State, whose conquest was 
certain to increase the value of various shares 
in which the Secretary and his friends had largely 
speculated, and further, to extricate them from various 
politica: difficulties in which they had found themselves 
involved. , 

Confronting this King and his Ministers is a popu- 
lace heaving with revolutionary discontent, under the 
sway of a Socialist leader who seems somewhat of a 
cross between William Morris and John Burns. He 
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js devoted to a revolutionary heroine who bears no 
distant resemblance to Mrs. Besant in the days before 
she fell under the spell of Mme. Blavatsky. The 
country in which the story is laid is being eaten up by 
Jesuits, and ruined by the importation of foreign 
goods and the employment of foreign workmen. In 
short, even if Marie Corelli is quite unconscious of 
having reproduced in fiction the leading characters of 
contemporary politics, all her readers will amuse 
themselves with fitting her descriptions to the persons 
whom they most resemble, and will smile at the spirit 
of the scratch-cat which reveals itself in the numerous 
passages in which she deals with the pet objects of 
her detestation. Jesuits, of course, are to her the 


incarnation of all evil. We have in the story the 
conventional Jesuit who, being thwarted by the King 


in his demand for the grant of Crown lands for the 
erection of a monastery, incites a half-brained fanatic 
to attempt his assassination, and then, the attempt 
being foiled, first insists that his tool shall perjure 
himself or commit suicide ; and then, being detected, 
swallows the poison which he had destined for his 
victim. 

After the Jesuits and the Romanisers who encour- 
age practices which are disloyal to the faith of the 
land, Marie Corelli’s pet objects of aversion are 
newspapers, and especially a certain successful alien 
journalist, in whose coverts the King in his unre- 
generate days had often shot, and who was hand-in- 
glove with the Secretary of State. David Jost, her 
typical pressman, has secured all the advertisers, 
and as.a natural consequence of this could well afford 
to be the voice of the people ad “db. He is 
immensely wealthy and utterly unscrupulous. As 
the master of the press .is unutterably corrupt 
and black with every villainy, so the persons 
who write for the newspapers are _ generally 
of a semi-educated class, lacking all distinctive 
ability; men and women desperately poor and 
desperately dissatisfied, whose expressed views 
and opinions on any subject counted for nothing, 
being written to the order of their employers. We 
have also the usual diatribe against the women of 
today. Our society women are hopelessly corrupt, 
while our girls have lost all the soft grace and 


‘modesty of their grandmothers, and the poor things 


are even losing their beautiful full bosoms, Their 
feet and hands are becoming large and awkward, 
their skin coarse and rough of texture. Our 
advanced women, poor souls! are perfectly harm- 
less, having neither wit nor beauty, and being unable 
to do anything but talk platitudes. The actual rulers 


of the land are declared in so many terms to be 
“ vile and abandoned women, who poison the minds 
of Ministers, and give up their homes, husbands, 
children and reputation for the sake of villainous 
intrigue.” 

In the midst of such a corrupt and decadent society 
an easy-going, pleasure-loving King finds himself on 
a throne which he shares with his faultlessly-beautiful, 
flawlessly-perfect wife. He suddenly determines to 
emancipate himself from the. leading-strings of the 
elderly stout Marquis, who is on the verge of resigna- 
tion, and the ambitious farvenu, the Secretary of 
State, who is described at length in the chapter 
entitled “‘ An Honourable Statesman.” Of course the 
law of libel, if nothing else, would lead Miss Corelli 
to disclaim any intention of describing a prominent 
British statesman in the person of Carl Perousse, the 
“honourable statesman” aforesaid, but it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that that is what she is 
doing, although she goes far beyond the faults of her 
original in imputing to him a corrupt financial motive 
in getting up a Jingo war. If we do the authoress 
an injustice, let her reader judge from the following 


? 


description of her “ honourable statesman ” :— 

Carl Perousse, one of the most prominent among the poli-.cal 
notabilities of Europe, had begun his career by small peddling 
transactions in iron and timber manufactures. He came of a very 
plebeian stock, and had received only a desultory sort of educa- 
tion, but he had a restless domineering spirit of ambition. 
Embittered from his earliest years by a sense of grudge against 
those who moved in the highest and most influential circles of 
the time, the idea was always in his mind that he would one day 
make himself an authority over those very persons, By steady 
and constant plod he managed to enlarge and expand all his 
business concerns into various important companies. He had from 
the first taken every opportunity to insinuate himself into politics, 
and to acquire possessions which brought with them the masterful 
control of various conflicting aims and interests. His individual 
influence had extended by leaps and bounds till he had become 
only secondary in importance to the Prime Minister himself, and 
he possessed a conveniently elastic conscience which could stretch 
at will to suit any party or any set of principles. In personal 
appearance he was not prepossessing. He had a narrow head, 
and a deeply-lined, clean-shaven countenance, the cold immov- 
ability of which was sometimes broken up by an unpleasant 
smile. His brows were narrow, his forehead ignoble and re- 
treating. The sheer audacity and the air of superiority which 
he had learned to assume prevented a casual. observer from 
setting him down as the vulgarian he undoubtedly was, and his 
amazing pluck, boldness, and originality in devising ways and 
means for hoodwinking the public were immensely useful. 

He is for ever making loyal speeches in favour 
of the monarchy, but the moment the King threatens 
to oppose his will he declares that we should get on 
quite as well, if not better, with a Republic. When 
the Marquis proposes to send in his resignation he 
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says: “Do me the kindness to remember that I am 


not yet ready to take your place.” 

This “honourable statesman” is determined to 
launch the country into a war, and he thus defends 
his policy to the reluctant Premier :— 

“By a war we can clear out some of the useless population, 
and invest in contracts for supplies. The mob love fighting, 
and every small victory won can be celebrated in beer and 
illuminations to expand what is called the heart of the people. 
It is a great heart, and always leaps to strong drink, which is 
cheap enough, being so largely adulterated. The country we 
propose to subdue is rich, and both you and I have large 
investments in land there. With the success which our arms are 
sure to obtain we shall fill not only the State coffers, but our 
own coffers as well. The King vetoes the war; then let us 
hear what the people say. Of course we must work them up 
first, and then get their verdict when they are red hot with 
patriotic excitement. The press ordered by Jost can manage 
that. I will carry this thing through, despite the King’s veto.” 


But it is a scandalous thing to paint a character 
so closely resembling a well-known statesman in so 
many personal and political details, and then to graft 
upon this sketch the damning suggestion that he abuses 


‘ his position as Secretary of State in order to fill his 


own pockets by corrupt financial speculation. 

It is probable, however, that less scandal will be 
created by this libellous caricature than will be excited 
by the chapter entitled “ Morganatic or—?” which 
describes a discussion which takes place between the 
King and the Heir-Apparent upon the confession of the 
latter that he had married a poor but beautiful plebeian 
girl for whose sake he was willing to abdicate his right 
to the succession. The Crown Prince, being a young 
man of considerable character, defies his father to force 
him into bigamy against his will. The King utters a 
quick oath :— 

**Bigamy! Who talks of bigamy ?” 

‘* You do, sir,” replies the Heir-Apparent. ‘‘I have married 
a beautiful and innocent woman. She is my lawful wife in the 
sight of God and man. Yet you coolly propose to give me 
another wife, under the morganatic law, which, as I view it, is 
merely a Royal excuse for bigamy. I am quite prepared to 
make it a test case, and appeal to the law of the realm. If that 
law tolerates a crime in princes which it would condemn in 
commoners, then I shall ask the people to judge me. Concern- 
ing the throne, I will abandon it at once. I would rather lose 
all the kingdoms of the world than lose Gloria.” 

The King tells him that he talks like a fool, and 
that “you have been guilty of an egregious folly, but 
nothing ‘can make your marriage other than mor- 
ganatic, and when the State considers a Royal alliance 
for you advisable you will be compelled to obey the 
country’s wish,” 

‘I shall obey the country’s wish most willingly,” said the 
Prince, ‘‘ unless it asks me to commit bigamy, in which case I 
shall decline. I am perfectly convinced that if it were put to the 
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vote of the country no people in the world would wish their 
future monarch to be a bigamist. Bigamy,” persists the Prince, 
‘‘is the act of contracting a second marriage while the first 
partner is alive. It is punished severely in commoners, Why 
should royalty escape ?” 

Of course Marie Corelli may say that as she cannot 
discuss the popular story concerning the alleged 
Maltese marriage of the Prince of Wales with the 
daughter of a British officer, her conscience will not 
allow her to remain silent, so she must discuss the 
situation under the guise of fiction. Welland good. To 
her own master she standeth and falleth. It is her 
responsibility, not ours. But if she was going to drag 
this skeleton from the Royal cupboard why was she in 
the “ Royal box” at Westminster Abbey ? 

Having said so much concerning the political 
bearing of this book, it now only remains briefly to 
tell its story. The King, after living three years as a 
dummy on the throne, suddenly crowns himself by his 
own resolve to be a King in fact as well as in name. 
He begins his new career by refusing to make the 
grant of land upon which the Jesuits had set their 
minds, and follows it up by vetoing a war with a rich 
country, by the conquest of which his Secretary of 
State hoped to make ill-gotten gains at the public 
expense. He then disguises himself as an adven- 
turer, and with two trusted courtiers applies for 
admission into the Revolutionary Committee, which 
is honeycombing his capital with a conspiracy to over- 
turn the monarchy. He cheerfully takes the oath to 
exterminate the existing worthless Government and 
to bring about such changes as to elevate the Republic 
to supreme power. On his admission into the revo- 
lutionary conclave he tells them that he has a special 
reason of his own for hating the King. 

‘That reason is marked on my countenance. I bear an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to him, so great indeed that I might be 
taken for his twin brother if he had one. I pray you all to 
carefully note this hateful resemblance, a resemblance I would 
fain rid me of, for it makes me seem a living copy of the man I 
most despise.” 

By this bold and ingenious device Marie Corelli is 
able to work out the plot of her story. The King, to 
all outward appearance, lives his old life, and allows 
his Ministers to do much as they please, with the 
exception of the grant of land to the Jesuits; and the 
launching of the country into a stock-jobbing war. 
But in his revolutionary disguise he becomes the right- 
hand man of the revolutionary leader, and falls 
utterly and hopelessly in love with Lotys, the 
revolutionary heroine, for whom his revolutionary chief 
entertains also a hopeless passion. 

Lotys, who is a kind of cross between Mrs. Besant 
and Maude Gonne, has no suspicion of the identity of 
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the King with Pasquin Leroy, her revolutionary 
comrade, but when the King’s life is attempted by a 
Jesuit assassin she flings herself in front of the 
assassin’s dagger, and saves the King’s life at the risk 
of her own, as she tells the King afterwards, not 
because he is the King, but because of his strong 
personal resemblance to the only man she has ever 
loved. 

At the first meeting the pseudo-revolutionist asked 
her if the King could do anything if he would. 

“‘ The King,” exclaimed Lotys, “‘ could do everything. The 
King could be a man if he chose, instead of a dummy. The 
King could cease to waste his time with fools and light women, 
and though he is, and must be, a constitutional monarch, he 
could so rule all social matters as to make them the better, not 
the worse, for his influence. There is nothing to prevent the 
King from doing his most kingly duty.” 

Under the inspiration of Lotys the King begins to 
reform. The following passage is tolerably bold :— 

Quietly but firmly he dropped the acquaintance of Jew sharks 
lying in wait among the dirty pools of speculation; with ease 
and absoluteness he “let go,” one by one, certain ladies of 
particularly elastic virtu2, who fondly dreamed that they 
“managed” him; and among these, to her infinite rage and 
despair, went Madame Vantine, wife of Vantine the wine- 
grower, a yellow-haired, sensual feme//e d homme, whose extrava- 
gance in clothes and reckless indecency in conversation, com- 
bined with the King’s amused notice and the super-excellence of 
her husband’s wines, had for a brief period made her ‘the 
rage” among a certain set of exceedingly dissolute individuals, 

In place of this kind of riff-raff of nouveaux riches and pluto- 
crats, he began by degrees to form around himself a totally 
different entourage. 

The King becomes more and more a Socialist 
and Revolutionist, and finally, when on the Day or 
Fate the Revolutionary Committee meet to draw 
lots to decide who is to kill the King, the King 
attends in his place, as usual, and draws the lot which 
imposes upon him the duty of killing himself. In 
a scene of great melodramatic power Marie Corelli 
describes how the King reveals his identity, and 
turns his pistol to his heart. A wild scene of savage 
excitement ensues, from which the King is rescued 
once more by Lotys. He then proclaims himself a 
Socialist, and offers to lead the people in person 
to impeach his Minister, Carl Perousse. The 
whole city rises to his appeal, and the Ministry is 
swept away in a storm of popular indignation ; 
Parliament is dissolved; the King announces the 
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marriage of his son with the girl of his choice, but 
at the same time gives them the assurance that 
the Crown Prince will abdicate if his choice of a wife 
is not approved by the nation. All for a brief season 
goes merry as a marriage bell. Then comes the 
inevitable tragedy. 

Sergius Thord, the revolutionary chief who loved 
Lotys, learns from her own lips that she loves the 
King, although there was no’ more question of her 
becoming his mistress than there was of her becoming 
Thord’s wife. In.a;mad passion of jealous despair 
Sergius shoots the woman whom he idolises. In dying 
she wrests the pistol from his hand, and implores 
him to save himself by telling everyone that she has 
committed suicide. In this, as in other things, there 
are reminiscences of Hall Caine’s last two stories. 
Sergius hurries to the palace, and tells the King of 
the death of Lotys, who in dying had requested that 
her body should be rendered back to the wild waves 
of the ocean which she had ever loved. 

The body of Lotys was placed on board a sailing 
brig, the deck of which was half buried amid flowers. 
The brig was to be towed a couple of miles out to sea, 
and then abandoned to the waves. ‘The last man seer 
on deck was Sergius Thord. From the palace windows 
the Queen watched the departure of the corpse of her 
unknown rival, and then with a light heart, the snow- 
peak having melted at last, with sparkling eyes and 
loving lips, the very incarnation of love and tenderness, 
she prepared to welcome the return of the King, who, 
after Sergius Thord, had been the chief mourner at 
the strange obsequies of Lotys. 

But the King never came back. When the vesse} 
bearing the body of Lotys passed from the harbour 
two men appeared on deck, Sergius Thord and the 
King, both having resolved to pass with Lotys into 
the great Beyond. Sergius, more furious than ever at 
finding he was not to be alone with Lotys in death, 
threatens to kill the King and finally kills himself, 
and is soon swept off the deck by a wave into the sea. 
The King fastens himself with cords to the coffin of 
Lotys, and together they go down into the depths. 

Such is the story which everybody will be talking 
about this autumn, and a great many people will be 
denouncing. It would be interesting to know what 
the King thinks‘ of ‘it, for Marie Corelli is one of the 
authors whose books he is said to admire. 
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ted SOME LEADING PUBLICATIONS OF THE MONTH. 


—_~———. 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


~ Baldwin, I M. ‘Development and Evolution ... (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Durham, H. E. Report of the Yellow Fever Expedition to 
Para of the Liver epee Se Sehool of Tropical Medicine and 





_ Medical Parasito og.) DUG, osgsoseaupinvseronssocene sd Longmans) 7/6 
~ sae mee - Gn Eastern —, . (Anthropological Institute) net 1o/o 
proper J F ngus Fi ‘lora cakes casei :-(Duckworth) net 6/o 

Schok: ae pee Mind....: 
-pophaxp, Granville, Birds. in the Garden, Fae te (Dent) net 7/6 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


wtigage C. F. “Lee of Appomattox and Other papers ............ 
(Gay and Bird) net 7/o 

Butige, & . A. Wallis. . of Egypt from the End of 

the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleopatra VII., 
t gh (Kegan Paul) each net 3/6 

Close Rolls of the Reign of Hoary III. . Preserved in the Public 

ecord Office. A.D. 1227-1231 -secseseseneee (Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
Coventry, W. A History of Poni. Sing eauabsned (Sands and Co.) 3/6 
Davidson, Arthur F. Alexandre Dumas (pére)...(Constable) net 12/6 

Devonshire; Mrs. R. L: (Translated by). tine? and Letters of H. 
(Constable) 7/6 





Taine 
* Eckenstein, Lina. Albrecht Direr. Illus. ......... (Duckworth) net 2/0 


Gilles mrad, Major. The Strategy of the Seven Weeks’ 
cossnoeee Sonnenschein) 5/o 





. Kitton, - G. Charles Dickens. His Life, Writings, and Person- 


ality aie -(Jack) net 5/o 
McCall, S. W. Daniel Webster .......-....--:s0+ ‘(Gay and Bird) net 3/6 
Paul, Herbert W. Matthew Arnold. (English Men of Letters) ... 

(Macmillan) net 2/o 
Praed, Mrs. Campbell. My Australian Girlhood. _Illus............. 16/o 
Seligman, E. R. A. The Economic Interpretation of History 

(Macmillan) net 6/6 
Ste:ling, Dr. W. Some Apostles of Physiology ...... (Waterlow) 


POETRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Camein, Madison. Kentucky Poems. ...........-.+--0++ (Richards) net 5/o 
Clapp, H. A. Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic............... 
Gay and Bird) net 7/6 
Halsey, Francis Whiting. Our Literary Deluge and Some of 
its Deeper Water ..........ccecessseessessrereeeeteeesrens (Richards) 3/6 
Liddell, Mark H. An Introduction to the Scientific Study of 
English Poetry .(Richards) 6/o 
Macleod, Rev. Donald, The Empire’s Greeting... pac net 2/6 
Salmon, ‘Arthur L. Lyrics and Verses...............++ lackwood) 2/6 
_ Turberville, William. The Saxon Saga, and other Poems...... 


(Chapman and Hall) 7/6 
RELIGIOUS. 


Harrison, R. L. (Edited by). ‘*An Eastern Exposition of the 
Gospel according to St. John,” by Sri sgnends Beare 















Hay-Newton, Mrs. Readings on the Evolution of Religion iiabee 
(Blackwood) 5/o 
Macleay, K. A. The Never-Changing Creed............ (Stockwell) 2/6 
Richar , F. T., M.A. The Eve of Christianity ... (Richards) net 2/6 
The Centenary Volume of the cawes Missionary Society 
for Africa and the East. 1799-1899 ..........cccescecesseereeee 


Chuck Missionary Society) net 6/o 


Vaughan, Mons. J. S. Earth to Heaven .......... .. (Sands and Co.) 3/6 
CONTEMPORARY POLITICS, ETC. 
Cappin, J: Britain’s Title in South Africa ........ ...cscceeseeece 
(Macmillan and Co.) 7/6 
Treland : Industrial and Technical .............:++:ssssesssteeseeseess 


(Dublin: Browne and Nolan) net 5/o 


TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, SPORT AND 
ADVENTURE. 


Boehm, Sir E.C. Over the World ..........csessessersereereesesees (Cox) 6/0 
Britain Beyond the Seas : : a Descriptive Account of the 
British Colonies and D .(Chambers) 1/6 
Galliennz-Rébin, E., and Harold Child. The meee “islande oe 
: Richards) net 2/o 
Miles, Walker. Over Two Hundred of Field- Path Rambles 
MIE Ssxnesereriesaphindbessp sy (Taylor and Son, 51, Old Street) 2/o 
Moncrieff, st R. Hope (Edited by). Black's Guide to Dorset. 
EDIE; © cisceepyucsconnnaeeb asushessshaavesiccs vudenbbossssenucbesbebtaasees soncvel (Black) 2/6 
Palmer, W. T. Lake Country Rambles...... (Chatto and Windus) 6/o 
Wiel, Alethea. The Story of Verona, Illus. ............ (Dent) net 4/6 


ART. 


Mollinier, E. La Collection Wallsee.. .(Paris*r Ev Lévy ; London: 
Davis) Japan Paper £12. Ordinary Edition £6/o/o 

Picturesque Westminster. . (Supervised by Walter Emden.) 61 

Plates (Carl Hentschel) 
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FICTION. 
Alexander, Mrs. Stronger than Love ..-..0....sseseseeeeees (Unwin) 6/o 
Anstey, F. A Bayard from eeeee. Illus. ++(Methuen) 3/6 
Bagot, R. A Roman Mystery .........-..-c.:s0csescse0e --(Methuen) 6/o 
Barr, Robert. A Prince ort Good Fellows, “Illus...........eescceseeeeee 
(Chatto and Windus) 6/o 
Barrett, A. Wilson. A Soldier’s Love......... (Ward, Lock and Co.) « 6/o 
Becke, Louis. The Strange Adventure of James Shervinton. 
NAG, icosodssede.cosnansstecsescnscseesssaess -(Unwin) 6/o 









Boothby, Guy. The Kidnapped President. Illus. (Ward, Lock) s/o 
Buckley, R. J. The Master-Sp ( / 
Clowes, Sir W. Laird. Told to the Marines ... 


sab beeeeeeemedeseetetecseeel 


Corelli, Marie, Temporal POWe?...........::ecsessecenreeceseee (Methuen) 
Griffiths, Major Arthur. Tales of a Government OR es ‘ 
ite ° 
Harrison, Mrs. Burton. A Princess of the Hills......... (Methuen) 6/o 
Jacob, Violet. The Sheep-Stealers .........+ s....0++ (H-zinemann) 6/o 












James, Henry. The — of the Dove 
eary, C.F. High Policy 
Lady Beatrix ad the Forbidden Man . 
Lawson, Henry. Children of oe Been 
Leland, C.G. Flaxius... 
MacGrath, H. The Pape Sh Cro 
Matchett, Willoughby ts) Welcome the Kin 
Mathers, Helen. Honey 
Mathers, Helen. Jock Oiliazel- -Green... 
Merriman, H. Seton. The Vultures........ s 
Mordaunt, Elenor. The Garden of Contentment... Heinemann) 2/6 
Nisbet, Hume. Wasted Fires ; a Romance of Australia and 
England. (Methuen) 6/o 
Pemberton, Max. The House Under the Sea. Illus... (Newnes) 6/o 
Ranger-Gull, C. The Serf G 
Stackpoole, H. de Vere. The Lady-Killer ...... ...----.+-0-+ (Unwin) 6/0 
Stebbing, W. ges Wulfstan and Other Stories (Longmans) 4/6 
Steuart, J. A. A Son of Gad.........--.-:008 -.-(Hutchinson) 6/o 
Tweedale, Violet. The Honeycomb of Life ............ (Hutchinson) 6/o 
Ra Sarah. The Courtship of Sarah ........:......0000++ ‘J. Long) 6/o 
ells, H. G. The Sea Lady; A Tissue of Moonshine... 


(Met haan 6/o 









(Ph. Welby) 6/0 
(Methuen) 6/o 
(Greening) 



















Yoxall, Dr. J. H. The Romany Stone ..... sasestehcnsanees (Longmans) 6/o 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Beckett, Edwin. The Book of the Strawberry. (J. pee’ 
Handbooks of Practical Gardening.) Illus,...........-.sesessesccense 2/6 
Commercial Relations of the United States with jeskenn 
Countries during the Year 1901. Vol. L......:::.cecseserseeeee 


Washington Government Printing Office) 

Coop>r, Rev. A. N., M.A., “Vicar of File 2y. The Tramps of the 
Walking Parson............csescssssssssssesssssesserseenees (Walter Scott) 6/o 

Cunningham, Alfred. The Chinese Soldier, and other Sketches 
(Sampson Low) 3/6 
Darlington, John. Effective Speaking and rer ki ‘(Allenaos) 1/6 

Henderson, C. H. Education and the siete Li 

Gay and Bird) net 6/o 

Elwell, J.B. Bridge: Its Principles and Rules of Play ...... 
(Newnes) net 5/o 

Lavergne, Gerard. The Automobile: Its Construction and 
Management, Illus.. .(Cassell) net 10/6 

McCarthy, M. J. F. Priests and. People ‘in Treland Sriaushas dane 
(Simpkin, Marshall) 7/6 

Saints for Children 
(Sands and Co.) 3/6 

Transactions of the British Congress on Tuberculosis 
Four Vols. ..00ccscecsoccocsorsesssccccsesecccesocccocenesssoesssocsces Clowes) net 24/o 
Walker, F. Aérial Navigation...........-.-..-- (Crosby Lockwood) net 7/6 


Taylor, T. A. The Silver Legend. 


YEAR-BOOKS AND DIRECTORIES. 
Appleton’s American Annual Cyclo gedia, 1901. Third 


Series, Vol, VI. *i..ccosssseccsocosjerecesesmees , a poy agey Bony 21/o 
’s English Directory and Gazetteer for 

Macdonald's Englis Ph pi ae y met (Macdonald, Edinburgh) £4/0/o 
Morang’s Annual Register of Canadian Affairs, 1901. 

Edited by J. C. Hopkins .....s...:secseccereeesseoeee! Toronto: Morang) 12/6 
The Universal Directory of Railway Officials, 1902. Com- 

piled by S. Richardson Blundstone .. . (Directory Pub‘ishing Co.) 10/0 

Subsc.iption price, 7/6. 


REFERENCE, 
Knight, W. S. M. The Business Encyclopedia and Legal 
Adviser. Vol. II. .......ses0+ Caxton Publishing Company) net 7/6 


The-Jew:sh Encyclopedia. Vol. II. Apocrypha—Benash. 
(Funk and Wagnalls Co.) 

The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. 
IV. Being Vol. XXVIII. of the complete Work ......ssessecesseeenees 

(A. and C, Black and the 7zsmes) 
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‘An Illustrated Supplement to the “Review of Reviews.’’ 








No. 15.] Issued as an integral part of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS of September 15, 1902. 








THE TOCSIN SOUNDING AT THE BOARD OF TRADE. 





T last. even the Government Department specially charged with the promotion of the commercial 
interests of Great Britain has stirred in its slumb2rs. 
as a Blue Book (Cd. 1199), price 54d., from the pen of Sir Arthur Bateman, sounds a grave note of 

warning to which even the most self-satisfied optimists must give heed. 
official, and his Memorandum is based upon the Comparative Statistics of Population, Industry, and 
Commerce in the United Kingdom and some leading Foreign Countries which are officially compiled by 
When the Board of Trade, under Mr, Gerald Balfour, 
takes to sounding the tocsin, there is at last reason to believe John Bull is waking up, even though 


the Statistical Department of the Board of Trade. 


The offivial Memorandum issued on August 6th 


For Sir Arthur Bateman is an 


Mr. Arthur Balfour is engaged in throttling School Boards in the interest of the Anglican Clergy. 





SIR A. E. BATEMAN’S MEMORANDUM. 

A MEMORANDUM by Sir Alfred E. Bateman, K.C.M.G,, 
oa the comparative statistics of population, industry, and 
commerce in the United Kingdom and some leading 
foreign countries was published last month as a Blue 
Book [Cd. 1199]. It supplements and brings up to date 
the information contained in a similar document pre- 
sented to Parliament in January, 1897. 

BIRTH RATE, 

Sir Alfred first discusses the growth of population, 
showing that since 1871 the rate of increase has been 
about 1 per cent. in the United Kingdom, practically x77 
in France, appreciably over 1 per cent. in Germany, and 
over 13 per cent. in the United States. 

The following statistical summary will give some idea 
of the relative progress of Germany and the United 
States of America, as regards population, and the con- 
current retardation in France and England during the 
last thirty years :— 


POPULATION . POPULATION ASTON. 
x IN 1871. IN I9OI. IN 30 YEARS. 
Millions. Millions. Millions. 
United Kingdom ... 31°5 Sig 41'5 tee fe) 
mrance ~~... ea 360°1 a8 38'9 os 3 
Germany ... de, 410 1¥ 56°3 fy 15 
United States... 38°5 ii 75°4 EE. 7 


BEATEN IN COAL AND IRON— 

As regards coal, the figures show great progress in both 
production and consumption in Germany and the United 
States, and the same remark applies to the iron and steel 
industry. Sir Alfred says :— 

oth in raising coal and producing pig iron, therefore, an 
outlet would appear to have been found to some extent for the 
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annually increasing numbers of the population available for 

industry and manufacturing in Germany and the United States ; 

and it cannot be said that the predominance or even the pre- 

eminence of the United Kingdom are any longer what they 

were, as far as these old fields of industry are concerned. 
—AND UNDER OUR OWN FLAG, 


If trade ever followed the flag it does not seem to 
be doing it now. German and American exports to 
British colonies are going up, thosce of England are 
going down. In Egypt our millions spent in its conquest 
do not return any interest in increased trade :— 

PROPORTION OF IMPORTS TO BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
1884-5. 1898-1900. 


United Kingdom _... a oe 54 45 

United States... : vo A 86 11'°8 
Germany San ote me eee o'8 2°8 
France... 1'2 rs 


PROPORTION OF IMPORTS INTO EGyPT. 
Average for period 





From 1884-5. 1890-2. 1893-5. 1898-1900. 
United Kingdom ... 39 37 34 3 
France... aes II 10 II 9 
Germany ... ie 0'4 2 2 3 
United States .... I 0°4 o's 2 


IN THE NON-EUROPEAN MARKETS. 


Sir A. Bateman says :— 

We have lost ground, profortionately, in Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chili, and China, though the percentage loss is in each case small, 
and in eachofthese countries the United States have gained ground. 
In the Japanese trade we have lost more heavily, our share of 
Japan’s imports having declined from 33 to 21 per cent., while 
the United States’ share has-increased from 8 to 15 per cent., 
the value of the whole Japanese import trade being now about 
426,000,000 per annum. In the case of our colonies, also, 
though we still retain the lion’s share, Germany has made some 
trifling gains, while the United States have increased their share 
of the Australian and South African trades apparently at our 
expense. The same has to be said with regard to the United 
States and British shares of the trade of British North America, 
the British West Indies, and British Guiana, We are doing 
less in the way of export trade to the United States than was 
the case a few years ago, and there is very little sign or 
ammediate prospect of substantial recovery. 


IN EUROPE. 


’ As regards European countries, Germany is, of course, 

considerably ahead of us in respect of the trade of 
neighbouring countries like Russia, Austro-Hungary, 
Denmark, and Switzerland. She is also ahead of us 
in respect of Roumanian trade, and runs us close in 
wespect of trade with Sweden and Norway. 


HIS LAST WORDS. 


. In conclusion, Sir Alfred says :— 

Some of the main conclusions of this Memorandum may thus 
be summarised. The increase of population in Germany and 
‘the United States has recently been greater than the increase in 
the United Kingdom, and those countries have rapidly developed 
‘manufacturing and industrial power. We are still ahead of 
either country in our power of manufacture for export, but 
beginning from a lower level, each country is travelling upwards 
more rapidly than we are who occupy a higher eminence. If 
‘peace is maintained both Germany and the United States are 
cértain to increase their rate of upward movement. Their 


“competition with us in neutral markets, and even in our home 
markets, will probably, unless we ourselves are active, become 


increasingly serious. Every year will add to their acquired 
capital and skill,-and they will have larger and larger additions 
to their populations to draw upon. It is necessary, therefore, 
more than ever, thit the change of conditions should be recog- 
nised, and we can scarcely expect to maintain our past undoubted 
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pre-eminence, at any rate without strenuous effort and careful 
and energetic improvement in method. The problem how best 
this can be done is of vital interest to all classes of the industrial 
and commercial community alike, though the assistance which 
the State can give in the matter must necessarily be of a limited 


character. 
et ce 


THE SHAFTESBURY BETTERMENT LECTURES. 
A PROMISING PROGRAMME. 

I AM glad to hear that Mr. Budgett Meakin’s lecture 
scheme is making very satisfactory progress. He will 
open with “ Britain’s Homes our Next Campaign.” 

The object of these lectures is to widen and deepen 
popular interest in the conditions under which the working 
ckasses of our cities live and labour. They are not 
intended so much to instruct those already engaged in 
facing the problems involved, as to attract and enlist 
support for all remedial measures, whether public or 
private, from those till now indifferent. This it is hoped 
to accomplish :—(1) By disseminating information : (a) 
as to existing evils; (4) their moral, physical, and 
economic effects; (c) the most successful attempts to 
relieve them. (2) By indicating the dangers incurred 
through neglect. (3) By urging the duty of personal 
service. 

The basis of this movement is the broadest possible, 
its promoters stipulating only that the lectures shall serve 
no party, sectarian or private interest. 

The following is a list of the Advisory Council :—Dr. 
Adler; Canon Barnett; John Burns, M.P., L.C.C.; 
George Cadbury; Dr. Clifford; Dr. Monro Gibson ; 
Canon Scott-Holland ; T. C. Horsfall ; Dr. R. F. Horton ; 
F. B. Meyer, B.A. ; Dr. Paton ; Sir J. Dickson Poynder ; 
F. Herbert Stead; Sir George Williams. Director : 
Budgett Meakin. Lecture Manager: Geo. F. Warden. 

Lectures have been arranged for already at the 
following places :— 


DATE. TOWN. HALL, SEATS, CHAIRMAN, 
Oct. 13 Sheffield. . Cutlers’ . 2,000 Alderman Franklin, 
op gr erel . Assembly . 1,800 The Mayor. 


- Public.° . 1,000 
», 16 Bolton . Victoria . 2,009 The Mayor. 
», 17 Liverpool . Silvermere — 
», 20 Edinburgh . Music. . 1,440 
», 21 Glasgow. . Queen’s . 1,000 Lord Provost, 

», 22 Greenock . Temperance goo The Provost. 
»» 23 Newcastle . Town. . 1,540 Earl Grey. 

»» 24 Sunderland . Victoria . 2,900 Samuel Storey. 
9, 27 Liverpool . Hope. .1,500 | — 
» 28 Leeds. ~ Albert’, '. 1,300 a 
», 29 Huddersfield. Town . . 1,600 The Mayor. 

», 30 Manchester . Y.M.C.A. 1,300 The Lord Mayor. 
», 31 Blackburn . Exchange. 1,800 T. P. Ritzema. 
Nov. 3 Preston . Public. . 2,509 Bishop of Burnley. 
»  4Carlisle . . County . 700 Bishop of Carlisle. 
Oct. 7 Ealing . Victoria . 660 
» 8 Mildmay. . Institute . 500 — 

Nov. 21 Bromley. . Grand — 

», 24 Hampstead . Town. . 500 Lord Mansfield. 

», 26 Brixton . Public. . 800 
Dec. 1 Croydon. . Public. . 800 — 

»» 3 Deptford. . New Cross 1,000 oa 

», 5 Wandsworth. Town. . 500 Alderman Howell. 

» 9 Dulwich‘. . Baths . . 800 — 

s, 10 Woolwich . Co-Op. Inst. 500 

»» 12 Blackheath . Concert . goo Lord Hugh Cecil. 

»» 15 Beckenham . Public. . 450 noe 
Jan. 19 Sydenham . Public. . 550 —_— 

»» 21 ThorntonHth Baths . «~ 400 — 

sv 23 Richmond . Freemason’s 400 — 

» 26 Enfield Rly.. Assembly. 400 wae 

1, 28 Westbourne . Institute . 1,500 eed 





95 BS Rochdale. 
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HALL, SEATS, CHAIRMAN, 
Public. 
Baths . 
Public. . 


Public . 


DATE. TOWN, 

Feb. 4 Epsom . . —— 
g St. Pancras , E.R. P. Moon,M.P. 

10 Loughton . 
12 Streatham . 

13 Balham . . Assembly 

16 Fulham . . Town. 

20 Edmonton . Town, 

g W. Norwood Public. . 

DATES NOT YET FIXED. 
Egham. 
Cheshunt, 

South Woodford, Stoke Newington. 

Buckhurst Hill. Stamford Hill. 


Local societies with kindred aims are invited to make 
use of these lectures as a means of obtaining increased 
support. Wherever such societies do not exist it is hoped 
that these lectures will be followed by their establishment 
among those whose interest has been aroused. 

A guarantee fund has been raised to meet any deficit, 
and has been placed in the hands of the Bournville 
Village Trust. 

A local correspondent at each place is essential, to 
advise as to halls, dates, tickets, advertising, etc. Any 
ladies or gentlemen willing to assist in this way are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Budgett Meakin or Mr. 
Warden, at 21, Heath Hurst Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


” 
Mar. 
Chiswick. 
Kensington, 


Romford. , 
Sidcup. 


Enfield Town. 
Kingston. 


THE AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL.* 


THE Education Bill, as Education Bills have a habit 
of doing, has waked up John Bull for a moment from the 
stolid indifference with which he usually regards educa- 
tion. That is good, so far as it goes. But will he remain 
awake long enough to learn a few lessons from his neigh- 
bours ? 

It is sincerely to be hoped that John Bull during his 
spell of educational consciousness will find time to care- 
fully read and digest the two volumes of reports on 
American education issued by the Board of Education, 
and more especially two admirable essays contained 
therein. One is by Mr. H. Thiselton Mark, a Master of 
Owens College, Manchester, on Moral Education in 
American Schools, and the other, a paper on American 
Education by Mr. M. E. Sadler, who has most ably 
supervised the preparation of the reports in a previous 
volume on Education in Germany. It is a great pity that 
these admirable reports, packed with information, in- 
spired by a genuine enthusiasm for education, and un- 
spoiled by any blemishes of prejudice or narrowness, 
should only be obtainable in the somewhat repellent form 
of a Government publication. They ought to be con- 
densed, stripped of all mere tabular and statistical 
matter and circulated broadcast. In that shape they 
might do much to stimulate an interest or even a mild 
enthusiasm for education, which is of all things the most 
to be desired. . It is not possible adequately to summarise 
the twelve hundred pages of these two bulky volumes. I 
therefore content myself with pointing out by their aid 
some of the distinctive features which strike any visitor 
of an American common school. 

THE ENTHUSIASM FOR EDUCATION. 

First of all, and most important of all, the spirit in 
-which the Americans regard education is entirely different 
from ours. Nothing impresses the visitor more than the 





* Special Reports on Educational Subjects; Vol. 9, Education in 
Germany, with a paper by Mr. M. E. Sadler on American Education ; Vols. 
10 and 11, Education in the United States of America. Price 2s. 3d. and 
2s. 6d, (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) . . 
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intense, earnest enthusiasm that everywhere prevails in 
regard to education. The money spent on education in 
America is equal to the combined naval expenditure of 
England, France and Germany. The amount spent on 
the common schools has trebled since 1870. Private 
benefactions have been lavished on educational institu- 
tions. These benefactions are known to have amounted 
in the last ten years to almost twenty-three million pounds. 
Education in the United States is not a political question, 
as it is here ; it is not a sectarian question, as it is here ; 
but it is a national question, one which the whole people 
have taken into their own hands. If only the mass of 
the English people could be somehow inoculated with 
something of this American spirit most of our difficulties 
in education would vanish, 


THE SCHOOL AS THE FOUNDATION 
STATE. 

America has recognised, as we have not done, that the 
common school is the foundation upon which a demo- 
cratic community rests. The American—and this term 
also includes Canada—demands that the common school 
shall be public in the fullest sense, and shall be attended 
alike by both rich and poor. To an Englishman accus- 
tomed to the careful separation of the rich and the poor in 
matters educational this is as strange as it is admirable. 
The feeling of common relation to the school, as Mr. 
Mark points out, is so strong that a millionaire or a pro- 
fessional man sending his children to private schools 
feels that he must apologise for it as though he 
were doing an un-American thing. A visitor to a 
common school in Toronto found the son of the Prime 
Minister sitting side by side with the son of a carpenter. 
A well known minister in Chicago told Mr. Mark that he 
had yet to learn. of an instance of a family keeping the 
children out of the common schools for any reason of not 
mingling with poor children. And he had lived in the 
city for twenty-one years. In any public school the child 
of, say, the mill hand may be seen in the same class with 
the child of his employer. Nor does the possession of 
money place the rich boy at an advantage. It is often 
the poorest boy in the class who is elected by his com- 
panions as their president. 

CO-EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 


Another feature of an American school which always 
impresses an English observer is the co-education of the 
sexes. Boys and girls sit together in the same classes, 
and work together through all the standards. This is 
universal in the common schools, and it also prevails in 
the high schools and the universities. It may be noted 
in this connection that the proportion of women students 
at Chicago University is 48 per cent. of the whole. The 
reasons which have rooted this system so deeply in 
American education are pithily summed up by Dr. 
W. T. Harris in a circular quoted by Miss Alice Raven- 
hill in her report :— 

Co-education of the sexes is preferred because it is natural, 
following the ordinary structure of the family and of society ; 
customary, being in harmony with the habits and sentiments of 
everyday life, and of the laws of the State ; impartial, affording 
one sex the same opportunity for culture that the other enjoys ; 
economical, using the school funds to the best advantage ; con- 
ventent, both for superintendent and teachers, in assigning, 
grading, teaching, and discipline ; deneficia/, to minds, morals, 
habits, and development of pupils. 

In this connection may be noted another striking 
feature of American education, and that is the great part 
that women take in it. This is not merely in the primary 
schools, where they are supreme, but also in the high 
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schools and the universities. Sixty-eight per cent. of the : 


whole teaching: staff from primary school to university are 
women; It is quite possible for a youth to pass through 
all the grades of education from the primary school to the 


high school and thence to the’end of a university course 


without ever having been taught by a man. 


A NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FROM THE 
. K OLD WORLD. 


In America, as Mr. Mark. points out, there has been 
a great revolution wrought. in the spirit and. method 
of education during the last twenty-five years. This has 
been felt in full force in the primary schools and in a less 
degree in the high schools. The:common school now 
incarnates the American spirit as nothing else does, 
Foreign ideas have not been rejected, they have been 


assimilated; but the whole of the system’ of education has" 


been made to bear emphatically the American impress, 
In ho direction has the influence of the new spirit been 
greater than in the question of'discipline. Suggestion 
and explanation have taken the place of dictation, The 
teacher is no: longer an autocrat ; he identifies himself 
with the social feeling of his class. He brings with him 
into the’ School an atmosphere of sympathy. ~ But it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that discipline has 
ceased to exist in American schools. The freedom is 
that of the home, to quote Mr. Mark, and in return for it 
the children give as freely their allegiance to the 
necessary conditions of the school. The child is made 


to feel why obedience ‘is‘demanded, “Mr. Mark bears ° 


testimoriy to one of the striking features’ of an American 
class-reom:’ which is obvious to any visitor—that the 
children scarcely ever need calling to order. 


NO RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 


Three other features of American education must be 
noticed, but only briefly. -One is the great prominence 
which “ learning by doing” is given in American schools. 
The constant endeavour is to make the education part of 
the child’s own experience, and:to lead rather than to 
drive.’ The child is. encouraged in every possible way to 
do things itself, and to master the spirit rather than’ the 
letter. Another is the increasing importance attached ‘to 
the teaching of civics and patriotism :— 

Miniature town meetings are held now and again in high 
schools about the time when the towns are holding their 
meetings, and the proceedings in the school, are compared with 
newspaper reports of the actual town meetings. It is a common 
thing in Massachusetts to transform the class into a town 
meeting for a civics lesson ; or into a board of aldermen of a 
common council, 


The saluting of the flag, the singing of national songs, 
and the commemorating of historic anniversaries serve to 
implant both into the native born and the foreign born a 
reverence and a love of their country. . A final point is 
the entire absence of the religious difficulty, that eternal 
stumbling-block in English education. As Sir J. G. 
Fitch points out, “the co-operation of the churches is not 
sought by any of the local legislatures, and the ministers 
of religion have as such no share in the control of the 
schools. All the State constitutions provide for entire 
fréedom of religious opinion and teaching and of the 
equality of all sects before thelaw.” There is probably, 
however, more real religious and ethical teaching given 
in American schools than in. English, be they Board or 
Voluntary. . In 1896 454 school superintendents reported 
that the Bible was read in all their schools, 295 that it 
was read in some, and 197 that it was excluded. But 


“Wake. Up! Joan: Butt.”' 


education of the child is always kept in view and indeed 
pervades the whole course ‘of study. Ask any American 
teacher in what the moral training of their school consists, 
and they will reply that itis what they are doing all the 


time. 
i 


BRITISH AND FRENCH EXPRESS TRAINS. 


THIS is the subject of Mr. H. G. Archer’s very interest- 
ing, and on the whole not discouraging, article in: the 
Pall Mall Magazine for September :— 

Three years ago the express trains of this country were 
immeasurably ahead of all others for speed, frequency, and 
freedom from class, restrictions ; in a word, from the genesis of 
railway travel till the summer of 1899 the supremacy of British 
railways was unchallenged in every respect. Since 1899 (July st 
of that year being the exact date), however, our railways have 
dropped behind in the race for speed ; and although they still 
offer the public the most generous—where quantity and 
superiority of accommodation are concerned—train services in 
the world, while the average rate of speed of the same cannot 
yet be surpassed, the fastest long, mid, and short distance 
express trains are no longer to be found in their time-tables. 


It is the French who have surpassed us, and the 
difference of their railways and ours is so slight as to 
admit of fair comparison. 


- THINGS WE. MAY LEARN FROM THE FRENCH. 


Of the French railways, says Mr. Archer, “Their 
punctuality is marvellous, and when they are a minute or 
two.out, it is generally on the right side.” Secondly, the 
French have made up their minds that high speed pays, 
at least their Northern Company both runs the fastest 
trains and pays the highest dividends. Thirdly, French 
trains are lighter than ours, though not nearly so much 
so as aSserted by those who wish to belittle the French 
railways. .Fourthly, the heating surface of their De 
Glehu 4-cylinder engines and their steam pressure are 
much higher than with us. Fifthly, French locomotives 
are unsurpassed for starting quickly, and for the ease with 
which they mount inclines, Sixthly, in France automatic 
signalling is much more in general use than here, Women 
are often in charge of the most important signal boxes. 


WHAT THE FRENCH CAN LEARN FROM US! 


First, French railroads are like country lanes—over- 
grown with weeds. 

Secondly, their main lines “indulge in the most frightful 
curves, are punctuated by cross-overs and facing-points 
which would make the hair of a British superintendent of 
line stand on end with horror. Nevertheless,” says Mr. 
Archer, “the magnificent French locomotives negotiate 
these obstacles with almost entire absence of oscillation, 
thus proving themselves to be wonderfully smooth- 
running machines. © Consequently, it would’ be very 
interesting to see what they would do on our own perfect 
tracks,” by , 

Thirdly, their engines are most unsightly. Fourthly, 
owing to the use of track-troughs, while they beat us 
altogether in short-distance runs, we beat them in long- 
distance. Their superior short-distance runs, Mr. Archer 


thinks, are chiefly due to their more powerful type of — 


engine. He specially praises the Paris-Calais-Maritime 
train, distance 170 miles, time 3 hours 5 minutes, average 
weight 170 tons ; and the Paris-Arras train, distance 120 
miles, time 117 minutes (61°5 miles an hour). Mr. Archer’s 
detailed comparisons between the speed of British and 
French trains, both long and short distance, is most 


me, _ ', interesting, and though we:need to learn, we do not need. 
whether the Bible is read or not the ethical and moral: ; ir, paererate str atte EAN eA aT 
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TAPPING THE BRAINS OF LABOUR. 


THE SECRET OF THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER AND HOW IT WAS DISCOVERED 
AND APPLIED. 


I.—FROM THE MAN TO THE MOLLUSC. 
HERE is a great industrial establishment situated 
i in the State of Ohio, whose directors have made 
so much progress in solving one of the many 
puzzles involved in the vexed problem of capital and 
labour, that no service can be more helpful to the British 
public than to set before them 
the story of how it was done. 
For what man is to the mollusc 
so this Ohio factory is to the 
ordinary business enterprises by 
which it is surrounded. That 
is to say, it represents the 
emergence of an_ industrial 
organisation from the sphere 
of the mere inanimate cell or 
digestive sac into the scale of 
the conscious, intelligent organ- 
ism, with eyes, brain, and 

nervous system all complete. 

It is difficult to explain exactly 
what they have done by any 
analogy of evolution in the 
animal world. If you could 
imagine an animal in which the 
brain was but imperfectly con- 
nected with the extremities of 
the body, in which the old fable 
is absolutely realised of a feud 
between the various members 
of the body, in which the head 
quarrelled with the stomach, 
and was unable to secure the 
sympathetic assistance of its 
limbs, then you have a position 
not unlike that in which the 
industries of the world find 
themselves to-day. There is 
the brain, no doubt, but it is 
localised in the skull or the 
board-room of the establishment. 
It is not linked on by any living 
sympathetic touch with the in- 
numerable human cells of which 
the whole organism is built up. 
What this American firm has 
done has been to create a nervous system so delicate, 
so efficient, so elastic, so sensitive that there is no 
person employed in the whole of their establishment— 
and they employ ‘over 3,000—who is not linked on to 
the brain, and becomes himself, to a certain extent, part 
of the brain of the machine. In this respect it 
‘is the most perfect type of an industrial democracy 
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Mr. John H. Patterson, President. 


organised for the purpose of production that is to be 
found at this moment on the planet. It has effected a 
radical revolution, which may be defined as the sub- 
stitution of the organisation of brains for the organisation 
of hands. Instead of a manufacturer and his “ hands,” we 
have a vast sentient organisation, every member of 
which is stimulated to think as 
well as to work, and its success 
results from the fact that the 
intelligence of every worker is 
placed under contribution for 
the benefit of the whole concern. 


II—THE MACHINE AND 
ITS MAKERS. 

Before proceeding to describe 
in detail how this next step in 
evolution has been accomplished, 
it will be as well to explain 
where this successful industrial 
experiment has been carried out 
and in connection with what 
manufacture. The place is the 
manufacturing town of Dayton, 
in the State of Ohio. The 
firm, known as the N.C.R. “ for 
short,” is the manufacturing 
corporation, with a stock held 
by fewer than forty shareholders, 
which trades under the title of 
the National Cash Register 
Company. It takes its name 
from the article which it manu- 
factures. Eight years ago the 
Company was practically in an 
almost moribund condition. 
Cash Registers had not been 
elevated to the dignity of a felt 
want of the human race. The 
old-fashioned open till, which 
sufficed for generations of man- 
kind, still continued to satisfy 
the needs of our shopmen, and 
was regarded as one of the 
unavoidable and _ permanent 
temptations from which man- 
kind could never be delivered. But in eight years an 
absolutely new business has been built up from the very 
foundations. The public has been taught to demand 
Cash Registers as a necessity of every well-regulated 
place of business; and a gigantic industry, covering 
twelve and a half acres of ground, with a capital of 
a million sterling, and an organised industrial army of 
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over 3,000 men and 
women constantly em- 
ployed in producing 
and selling, has been 
created for the purpose 
of supplying this newly 
invented want of the 
human race. 

Of the Cash Register 
itself I will say nothing, 
for the purpose of this 
article is not to boom 
Cash Registers, but to 
hold up before the eyes 
of all men, whether in Great Britain or in her Colonies, 
wherever this REVIEW may circulate, the example of the 
Company that makes them. It is necessary, however, to 
say something to explain the nature of the machine to 
those who have never seen a cash register, in order to 
help them to understand why the linking on of the grey 
matter of the directing brain of the Company with all 
the brain-cells of the three thousand workpeople and 
agents became absolutely indispensable. 

The Cash Register, in its most evolved form, is a 
machine about twice the size of a Remington typewriter. 
It looks from behind like an oblong metal box, and in front 
presents a curved surface, down which run a series of 
buttons about twice the size of the keys of a typewriter, 
upon each of which is inscribed either a letter or a 
number, the latter indicating in respective columns the 
number of pounds, shillings, pence or farthings which 
have passed over the counter. These keys somewhat 
remind you of the stops in an organ, and the internal 
mechanism of the machine is quite as complex as that 
instrument, although it makes no music beyond the 
ringing of a signal bell. The assistant presses the 
keys, then turns a handle, and the machine does 
the rest. In the latest and most improved pattern 
of the Register every purchase, whether in cash 
or on credit, and 
every payment made 
out of the till, are regis- 
tered in print by the 
machine, and accredited 
to the assistant by 
whom the sale has been 
effected. The till cannot 
be opened until the 
entry has been made. 
At night the machine 
adds up the total num- 
ber of entries that have 
been made in the course 
of the day, and presents 
the finished sum to the 
inspector, who when he 
unlocks the till has the 
certainty that the money 
within will correspond 
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The N.C.R. Factory at Dayton, Ohio. 
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to the last farthing with the sum registered by the 
machine. The machine also prints a bill for the 
customer, which serves as a receipt. There is some- 
thing uncanny about it, recalling reminiscences of 
Babbage’s calculating machine, and rousing ominous 
speculations as to the coming time when human beings 
will find themselves altogether superseded by cunning 
combinations of brass and steel, which will perform 
automatically all the work of the world. Certainly, to 
the uninstructed it seems difficult to understand why, if 
a machine can add up, it should not be made to do a 
great many other things. But this by the way. 

It is obvious that in the production of a machine which 
has to perform with exactitude a dozen different opera- 
tions every time a lever is turned, the greatest amount of 
intelligence and skill must be employed in the construction 
of each of the parts. In other words, if you have got to 
have a machine which has brains enough to do sums in 
simple addition, there must be great concentration of 
human brain upon its production. Otherwise the machine 
will not work. The early Cash Registers did not work : 
there was not enough brain used in their production. 
The brain of the inventor and the manager was not 
adequate. It was not until the brain of the mechanic 
and of the artisan, and of the whole mechanical staff, was 
brought to bear upon the perfecting of the Cash Register 
that it became successful. 

The man who discovered this open secret and who 
applied it with signal success is Mr. J. H. Patterson, 
President of the Corporation. Mr. Patterson, like the 
late Mr. McKinley, is an American born of Scottish-Irish 
ancestry. Like many other notable Americans he was 
born on the farm, and it is only within the last few years 
he achieved the success in business which has made his 
name famous as a pioneer in the path of industrial 
progress. 

As the Cash Register is superior to other machines in 
working out arithmetical calculations by itself, so the 
ideal of Mr. Patterson has been to make every cog in 
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TAPPING THE BRAINS OF LABOUR. 


the human apparatus which turns out 
the Register use his brains to give the 
Company the benefit of his thoughts. To 
achieve this end the President utilises 
both Eye and Ear gate to the full. To 
hear the President talking of the immense 
importance of the stereopticon (which is 
American for magic lantern), how it 
teaches and inspires, recalls reminis- 
cences of my early enthusiasm over the 
magic-lantern mission. 


III—THE SECRET OF THE N.C.R. 

The two main agencies by which the N.C.R. have 
tapped the brains of their workmen are the Printing 
Press and the Suggestion Box. In the first place, has 
any firm in this country or any other ever utilised the 
printing-press as systematically as they have done for 
the purpose of interesting its workmen in their work? 
The policy of the Company, systematically carried 
out in every department of its organisation, with 
the sole exception of the final balance sheet and dis- 
tribution of profits, is to confront the workers with 
the salient facts of the business in which they are 
engaged. Almost every detail of the business, including 
the number of Registers to be made and the orders in 
hand, is posted in conspicuous places in the factory. 
Periodical meetings are held by the officers of the 
Company, and all foremen and their assistants. Every- 
thing is discussed at these meetings concerning the 
improvement of the organisation or the extension of the 
business. Full reports of the discussions at these meetings 
of the directing staff of the concern are printed next day in 
the Advance Ciub Record, a copy of which is sent to every 
workman and workwoman on the premises, and to every 
agent employed in pushing the sale of the Register abroad. 

In addition to the Advance Club Record, which con- 
tains the minutes of 
eaci session of the 
Advance Club, the 
Company issues 
three other publica- 
tions. The Nad¢ional 
Cash Register is 
published every fort- 
night. It is hand- 
somely got up, 
sopiously illustrated, 
and especially in- 
tended for the 
agents. From cover 
to cover it is full of 
points of interest 
calculated to in- 
crease the pride of 
the work-people in 
their work, and to © 
concentrate their 
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attention upon the points of most im- 
portance. 

The Auster, which is another ‘llus- 
trated paper, is brought out chiefly for 
the storekeepers and merchants outside, 
not so much for the workpeople. Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons at the National Cash 
Register Factory is another weekly, which 
is issued by the Company for the purpose 
of recording the work done in the Sunday- 
school and other Advance organisations 
in the factory neighbourhood. The N.C.R., therefore, 
are magazine proprietors and newspaper publishers. 
The cost is not great; the gain, Mr. Patterson main- 
tains, is immense. The workmen may or may not read 
what is flaunted before their eyes and placed in their 
hands ; but they have at least the opportunity of keeping 
themselves informed. It is not too much to say that an 
ordinary labourer or janitor, as the coloured charwomen 
of the male sex are called, have a better opportunity of 
understanding the full significance of the business 
operations of the Company than many a foreman or 
director in an ordinary commercial concern. 

This, however, might not come to much unless some 
means were afforded of linking on this awakened intelli- 
gence to the practical direction of the affairs of the 
Company. It is no use getting up steam if your boiler is 
not connected with the piston, or if the piston-rod is not 
in connection with the wheels. 

The necessary machinery for utilising the awakened 
intelligence of the workmen in the management of the 
concern is a device so simple and so practical that it 
ought soon to be generally adopted by all great industrial 
establishments. This is the system of offering prizes for 
suggestions. In January and July a placard is posted 
announcing that a sum of about £140 will be awarded to 
the employees who submit the best suggestions within 
the next six months. 
This sum is divided 
into tifty prizes, the 
first being £10, 
while there are 
thirty of £2 each. 
For these prizes all 
factory and office 
employees, with the 
exception of heads 
of departments and 


% their first assistants, 

* are entitled to com- 
> pete. The sugges- 
AoA tions invited may 


relate to improve- 
ments in Registers, 
tools, machinery, 
systems employed, 
or the general 
management of the 
business. In order 
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to facilitate the collection and secure the consideration 
of those suggestions, a system of Autographic Registers 
has been invented which, I am glad to learn, is being 
very widely adopted throughout the States. This 
Register is very simple. It is a locked box, on the 
sloping side of which is placed a blank sheet of paper, 
with a suggestion slip. A sheet of carbon paper is 
placed beneath, so that any suggestion written on the 
slip is duplicated. Any workman or workwoman who 
wishes to make a suggestion finds one of these Auto- 
graphic Registers conspicuously displayed in the depart- 
ment in which he or she is at work. At any time during 
the working hours they are free to step up to the Register, 
write out their suggestion, sign their names, and tear off 
one copy for their own use. By the turn of a handle 
the manifold copy is deposited in the locked box, to 
which no one has access but the secretary of ‘the 
factory committee. It is the duty of this official to 
go round, open, examine, and remove the contents 
of all the Registers. Every suggestion is duly acknow- 
ledged, and all of them are placed before the 
attention of the factory committee. In a single year, 
in the National Cash Register Company’s office, 4,000 
suggestions will be made by the employees, and 
of those suggestions about one-half are acted upon. 
That is to say, every year well on for 2,000 improve- 
ments, either in the machine or in the organisation by 
which it is produced, are carried into actual operation 
as the result of the use of the brains of all the workers. 
All kinds of suggestions are made. At one time the 
first prize was awarded to a man who suggested the 
adoption of a device which rendered his work unneces- 
sary. The suggestion was a good one; and it was 
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acted upon, and the need for that 
man’s labour on that job ceased as 
the result of his own proposal. But 
needless to say, a workman capable 
of suggesting his own euthanasia 
was not left unemployed. He was 
promptly promoted, and became fore- 
man of a department. The sugges- 
tions cover a great range. Some of 
them are very simple. One workman, 
for instance, would suggest that the 
No. 35 tape printer supply roll sleeve 
be made of steel instead of brass ; 
another that the rope for the packing 
box handles could be shortened without 
inconvenience, and so forth. 

The Company, therefore, spends 
about £700 a year in collecting the 
ideas of its workmen, and as they get 
2,000 good suggestions for an outlay 
of £700, no one can doubt but that this 
makes a very good bargain. 

It would, however, be a mistake to 
think that the distribution of money 
in cash is the only method by which 
the work-people are stimulated to use 
their brains in the improvement of “our business,” for 
that it is “our business,” and that every man and woman 
on the premises feels that it is “ our business,” is one of 
the great secrets of the success of the Company. The 
cash value is by no means the most important part of the 
prize system. Everything is done to stimulate the spirit 
of esprit de corps, and to give the prize-winners that fame 
among their work-fellows which corresponds to the parsley 
crown which was awarded to the winners in the Olympic 
games. Every prize-winner receives a handsomely en- 
graved diploma, under the seal of the Company, and with 
the signatures of the chief officers, which runs somewhat 
as follows :— 


“The National Cash Register Company, GREET- 
ING. BE IT KNOWN TO ALL TO WHOM 
THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, that 
has been awarded one of the prizes for valuable 
suggestions submitted between and 
inclusive. In token of our appreciation we hereunto 
subscribe our names, and have caused the Company’s 
seal to be affixed this day of , Anno 
Domini , at Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A.” 


The diploma, with a prize, which is always paid in 
gold, and enclosed in a chamois bag tied with silk cord, 
is presented to the successful suggester at one of the 
many festivals by which the Company promote good 
feeling and fraternity among their work-people. Twice 
every year this festival of prize distribution takes place. 
In winter the presentation is held in the opera-house ; 
in summer it is held in a large grove, and is attended 
by the entire factory and office force, and as the staff 
numbers more than 3,000, the attendance with their 
families mounts up to many times that number. From 
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the programme of one of these prize 
distribution days it would seem that the 
festival begins at three o’clock in the 
afternoon and ends at eleven. It opens 
with music, games, and amusements. 
From 4 to 5.30 prizes are distributed. 
After a concert of band music, supper is 
served from 6 to 7; then there is 
another concert, followed by more 
music, while from 9 to 11 the entertain- 
ment is closed by a cotillon by the 
employees. 

It is obvious how these festivals, in 
which all the officers of the Company and all the work- 
people attend to do honour to those of their number who 
have been held worthy of receiving diplomas and prizes, 
must tend to promote the spirit of friendly rivalry and 
to develop the consciousness of fellow-feeling and of 
identity of interest. This method of rousing interest 
and inviting co-operation explained by these Suggestion 
Boxes was itself the result of a suggestion made by a 
labourer, an intelligent man, at one time a schoolmaster 
who had been reduced to cleaning castings in the 
foundry. 

“ Why are you doing that ?” said Mr. Patterson to him. 

“‘ Because I can’t get anything better to do,” he replied. 

“Why not make some good suggestion?” said the 
President. “ Do something to help, and your merit will 
soon be rewarded by promotion.” 

To which remark the ex-schoolmaster replied promptly: 
“If I should do that you would never hear of it. It 
would be smothered long before it got to you, and I 
would get no credit for it.” 

There are few workmen who will not appreciate the 
justice of this objection. How often in English works 
competent workmen will make suggestions to their 
foremen only to be snubbed for their pains, and then 
afterwards to discover that the foreman has adopted the 
suggestion as his own, and 
claimed all the credit for it! 


- aie 55. 3 


The _ ex-schoolmaster’s  re- 
mark went home to the 
President. He saw in a 


moment where the hitch lay, 
and, like a practical man, he 


set about removing it. For 
three months he laboured 
over the problem. He 





tunity it was, and how rapidly 
the Company would progress 
if it had some thousands of 
brains working for it, correct- 
ing wrongs and helping on 
what was right.” From that 
came the suggestion which, in 
Mr. Patterson’s opinion, more 
than any other cause, has 
pushed his Company forward. 
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‘* Improved machinery makes men dear, their 
product cheap.” 
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There are many keys to the success 
of the Company, but this appears to be 
the master-key. It marks what I may 
call the transition from the mollusc to 
the man. It is the creation of an 
intelligent nervous system, in which 
every human cell is brought into close 
constant organic union with the grey 
matter of the brain. Hence the Com- 
pany’s factory is no loose aggregate of 
unconsidered atoms. Every part is in 
living union with the other, and every 
method that human ingenuity can devise 
is adopted for the purpose of strengthening the sense 
of solidarity. 


IV.—*‘ PHILANTHROPY PAYS.” 

Having said this much, it may be well to turn for a 
moment to ask how it is that such an institution should 
exist at Dayton, Ohio, and how this particular type or 
standard of industrial excellence should happen to be 
located in such an out-of-the-way place. Dayton, how- 
ever, thanks to the Cash Register, has now become one 
of the world’s centres. The success of the Company has, 
indeed, gone far to falsify its name. The title of the 
National Cash Register is already an anachronism. 
International Cash Register would be much nearer the 
mark. The Company has offices in all the great capitals 
of the world. Altogether it has 165 offices, and nearly 
500 sales agents who are continually perambulating the 
surface of the planet, with the object of discovering places 
where a National Cash Register can be satisfactorily 
located. Dayton has, therefore, in a certain definite, 
although limited, fashion, become one of the nerve-centres 
of the universe ; and its product is one of the many subtle 
mechanical devices by which the Americanisation of 
the world is being imperceptibly brought about from 
Dayton. Every yeaf 5,000 of these marvellously compact 
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mechanical contrivances leave Dayton, and spread them- 
selves throughout the world, as mechanical missionaries of 
honesty, each one contributing its quota to the removal 
of one great temptation, to which at present so many 
cashiers, clerks, and shopmen continually succumb. Why 
it should happen to be at Dayton, of all places in 
the world, is one of those things which seem to result from 
chance. It was at Dayton that, as far back as 1879, the 
first Cash Register was invented, and where, three years 
later, the National Manufacturing Company was organised 
for the purpose of their manufacture. Despite the excel- 
lence of the general idea, and the value of its patent, 
there were imperfections in the construction, in minutie 
of detail, which caused the Registers to get out of order, 
and a Register which does not register accurately, 
promptly, and easily is worse than useless. In 1884 
the Company was reorganised, and the present 
President, who, unlike most Scotch-Irish, is an Episcopa- 
lian, and not a Presbyterian, took over 
the concern. It was the day of small 
things when it passed into his hands, 
nor did Mr. Patterson himself ever 
dream in his most sanguine moments 
that in less than twenty years the Com- 
pany would make the name of Dayton 
famous throughout the world, not so 
much because of the excellence of its 
manufacture, but because of its verifica- 
tion of a much-disputed dogma. Cash 
registration saves much vexation ; but all 
the good that Cash Registers themselves 
have done. in the world, or are likely to 
do in the world, sinks into insignificance 
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compared with: the importance of the One of the Eleven Bath-rooms. 


verification of the aforesaid 
dogma. That dogma is, that 
“Tt pays to do unto others 
as you would have others do 
unto you.” It pays to do 
right. Honesty, after all, is 
the best policy. Selfishness 
defeats its own ends. Bro- 
therly love is a_ business 
virtue, and applied Christ- 
ianity in business pays good 
dividends. 

Such are the working 
hypotheses, often scoffed at 
by the shortsighted world- 
ling, upon which the success of 
the N.C.R. has been reared. 

To verify such a series 
of hypotheses, to afford the 
world an object-lesson in 
the shape of a continually- 
renewed demonstration of 
these truths which have been 
the working hypotheses of 
the best people in the world, 
and have been derided as sentimental paradoxes by 
the worst people in the world, is the great service which 
Mr. Patterson has rendered the human race. “ Philan- 
thropy is a very good thing in its way,” says the ordinary 
materialistic, hustling business man; “ but there is no 
money in it.” To which assertion Mr. Patterson retorts 
by imperturbably pointing to the achieved results of his 
own business. Philanthropy pays. It is sound business 
policy to place your relations with your employees on a 
broader basis than that of a solely cash nexus. You 
owe the man who works for you more than his wages, 
and if you try to cheat him out of that more, the 
loss will come out of your own pocket in the long run. 

When I heard Mr. Patterson discoursing concerning 
the results which he had achieved by acting on principles 
so far removed from that of “every man for himself and 
the Devil take the hindmost,” it brought vividly back to 
my mind reminiscences of the old days when as a boy in 
the North of England I devoured the 
pages of a book much discussed in those 
days, blessed by many and banned by 
some, which has now almost entirely 
disappeared from circulation. I refer to 
the Rev. Thomas Binney’s famous 
treatise, in which he answered in the 
affirmative the question: “ Is it possible 
to make the best of both worlds?” 
Mr. Binney was then a kind of Congrega- 
tionalist Archbishop, and his ministry at 
the Weigh-House Chapel was for many 
years one of the most potent influences 
for good among the more intelligent 
Nonconformists in the city of London. 
Mr. Binney’s great contention, which he 
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argued out with 
much ingenuity 
and sound logic, 
was to assert in 
theory that which 
Mr. Patterson has 
proved in prac- 
tice. Mr. Binney 
maintained that 
all the virtues 
inculcated in the 
Bible, although 
they might occa- 
sionally lead you 
tomartyrdom and 
crucifixion, never- 
theless in settled 
communities, 
which had adopt- 
ed the Christian 
principle as their 
rule of life, tended 
directly to worldly 
prosperity. Allthe 
Biblical virtues 
were business virtues. “Give me a young man who is 
sober, diligent in business, modest, clean in life, who 
serves not with eye-service as a man-pleaser, but with a 
singleness of heart as unto the Lord, and you show me a 
young man who has the best chance of getting to the 
top and stopping there.” 

So argued Mr. Binney, quoting copiously from the 
prophets of the Old Testament in defence of his thesis 
that godliness was as profitable for the world which now 
is as well as for that which is to come. 

Mr. Patterson never heard of Binney’s book, nor does 
he seem to have arrived at the policy which has made 
Dayton the model industrial community of the world by 
any a priori reasoning or theological deduction. The 
ideas which are embodied in Dayton came to him gradu- 
ally, piecemeal, after the door had been effectually opened 
for the reception of such ideas. 





V.—HOW THE GOOD <= 
WORK BEGAN. 3% 
In his case, as in that of 
Mr. Bright, it was the 
closing of a grave which 
swas the opening of a door. 
Everyone is familiar with 
the well-known passage in 
which Mr. Cobden de- 
scribes the effect which 
the death of Mrs. Bright 
had in leading Mr. Bright 
to dedicate the whole of his 
energies to the Anti-Corn 
Law League :— 
“Tt was in September, in 
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the year 1841,” 
said Mr. Bright. 
**The sufferings 
throughout the 
country were fear- 
ful... . At that 
time I was at 
Leamington, and on 
the day when Mr. 
Cobden called upon 
me I was in the 
depths of grief—I 
might almost say of 
despair; for the 
light and sunshine 
of my house had 
been extinguished. 
All that was left on 
earth of my young 
wife, except the 
memory of a sainted 
life and a too brief 
happiness, was lying 
still and cold in the 
chamber above us. 
Mr. Cobden called 
upon me as his 
friend, and _  ad- 
dressed me, as you 
might suppose, with 
words of condo- 
lence. After a time 
he looked up and said : ‘ There are thousands of houses in England 
at this moment where wives, mothers, and children are dying of 
hunger. Now,’ he said, ‘ when the first paroxysm of your grief 
is past, I would advise you to come with me, and we will never 
rest till the Corn Law is repealed.’ I aecepted his invitation. 
aan From that time we never ceased to labour hard on 
behalf of the resolution which we had made.” 





Things happened so with Mr. Patterson. Shortly after 
he undertook the management of the works his young 
wife died, leaving him a widower with two little children, 
a boy and a girl. It was while he was still stunned by 
this desolating realisation of the loss which he had 
sustained that he perplexed his mind by questionings 
as to why his wife should have been snatched from 
his side. In the midst of his confused imaginings there 
rose before him, clear as the fiery pillar which led the 
children of Israel through the wilderness by night, the 
conviction that as he had no longer a wife to care for, it 
would be well for him to 
devote his thought and 
attention to the improve- 
ment of the lives of the 
women who were employed 
in his establishment. It is 
so seldom that women 
come first in any reform, 
that it is an agreeable 
change to note that in the 
case of Dayton the im- 
provement of the condition 
of the women-workers has 
uniformly preceded the im- 
provement of the men. 
Usually women come in 
the rear rank, and get but 
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the crumbs of such improvements as can be spared from 
the board spread for their more fortunate brothers. At 
Dayton it was otherwise. 

His mind full of the thought that he ought for her sake 
to do something for the women in his factory, Mr. 
Patterson saw a girl one day heating what he thought to 
be a pot of paste upon the radiator. He remarked that 
it was a bad place toheat paste. She replied that it was 
not paste ; she was warming over some coffee she had 
left from breakfast, and which she was going to have for 
lunch. The thought of this made him wonder whether it 
was not possible to provide a little more appetising food 
for his work-girls than warmed-up coffee. Of course 
the obstacle which the devil always suggests to all who 
endeavour to do any good action at once occurred. 





He could not afford it. But his good angel suggested 
that he was at that time negotiating for the purchase of 
a new carriage horse, and the more he thought of it the 
more clear it seemed to him that he must do without the 
horse, and use the money with which he had intended to 
buy it for the purpose of providing good coffee for the 
work-girls. The provision of free coffee for the work-girls 
was the first step in a long series of reforms and im- 
provements which have been carried on year after year 
with steady persistency, with the result of converting the 
National Cash Register works at Dayton into what an 
American bishop recently described as an industrial 
fairyland. 

The girl who was heating her coffee-pot on the 
radiator deserves the first place as authoress of the 
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industrial reformation ; but the second place is allotted 
to another girl, who fainted when Mr. Patterson was 
going his rounds through his works. On enquiry as to 
why she had fainted, he discovered that it was a case of 
sheer starvation. She was the bread-winner of a family, 
and had attempted to get through the work in the morn- 
ing without any food. Pondering on these things, he 
decided to establish a luncn in the middle of the day, 
which for several years was supplied free to all the women 
on the staff. A charming lunch-room, bright and decor- 
ated with flowers, well-furnished with excellent table 
linen and dinner ware, was provided for the use of the 
girls. Further, a series of rest-rooms was opened, 
charming little retreats into which any girl who was over- 
done or faint can retire at any time during her working 








“The N.C.R. buildings are set amid green grass and foliage."—New Vork World. 


hours, to rest in complete seclusion, until she recovers 
her energies. Although it might be thought somewhat 
dangerous to open such snug little retreats for factory 
girls to lie down in whenever they pleased to allege 
faintness or exhaustion, as a matter of fact the 
privilege has never been abused, and the rest-rooms 
are very seldom used, for the girls, having plenty of 
food and their physical comfort well cared for in 
other ways, very seldom break down during work. 

The free coffee and the free lunch has been impaired 
by the charge of 2}d. for a lunch, consisting of coffee or 
tea, bread and butter, soup, beef and vegetables. 

Having once got started upon this tack, Mr. Patterson 
very soon found that it was not bad business to look after 
the welfare of the employees. At one time some four or 
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five girls who had been trained to do a special kind of 
work in connection with the putting together of the 
registers left the factory, being tempted thereto by higher 
wages in another establishment. The net result of this 
was that the work of every department in the factory was 
slowed down for some weeks, during which the successors 
of these five girls were being brought up to the standard 
of efficiency of their predecessors. Mr. Patterson calcu- 
lated that he was losing about £10 a day in diminished 
output as the result of the loss of these five trained 
workers. 

Turning this matter over in his head, he came to the 
conclusion that it might be very well worth while to goa 
little further in the direction of making girls comfortable 
soas to be on guard against the sudden loss of trained 
work-people. Turning about in his mind what could be 
done in order to mend matters, it struck him that it was 
very disagreeable for the girls to come trooping into the 
factory together with the men in the early morning, and 
leave at the same time to fight their way into the crowded 
tram-cars which took them back totown. The first step 
was to issue an order that women might be allowed to 
come to work an hour later than the men. The result 
was that instead of hustling promiscuously in a crowd of 
men outside the factory 
gates before the hour of 
work, the men were at 
work before the girls 
were on thescene. This 
was much appreciated 
by the girls, and tended 
immediately to improve 
the moral tone of the 
place and raise their 
self-respect. 

Finding that 
answered so well, Mr. 
Patterson began to con- 
sider whether he could 
not let the girls go 
earlier than the men, so 
as to avoid the over- 
crowding of the cars 
and the enforced com- 


this 
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panionship with workmen on their way home. The girls, 
therefore, were allowed to leave work ten minutes earlier 
than the men in the evening. 

Still further to promote their comfort, a special service 
of tram-cars was arranged for the girls, so that they 
were able to reach home without the usual disagreeable 
experience of hanging on to carriage straps in the midst 
of a swaying, perspiring crowd of men and women. The 
women were also allowed one day’s holiday in every 
month, and a Saturday half-holiday. These concessions 
reduced the women’s working day from ten to eight 
hours; they received the same wages and did more 
work, 

The success which has attended this experiment in the 
direction of humanising the work-girl’s lot led Mr. 
Patterson to consider whether the same principle of 
shortening the working day might not work equally well 
for men. Until the present time, however, he has only 
brought the men’s working day down to nine and a half 
hours, they only having Saturday half-holiday in summer 
time. Mr. Patterson, however, is not without hope that 
he may be able to find it commercially profitable still 
further to shorten the hours of labour so as to level the 
men up to the women’s standard. 

The immediate effect of these changes was not only to 
increase the efficiency of the work done, but to attach the 
work-people to the factory. The work-girls in the National 
Cash Register soon began to be regarded as a kind of 
aristocracy among the work-girls of the neighbourhood. 
They were not exposed to the discomforts and hardships 
which were the ordinary lot of the factory girl ; they were 
looked after more as if they were ladies ; they were pro- 
vided for at lunch-time quite as tastefully and neatly as 
if they were the President of the Company, and in short 
they became a privileged class and very proud of their 
privileges. 

Among other excellent copy-book maxims the truth of 
which Mr. Patterson has been verifying at Dayton is the 
old saying that cleanliness is next to godliness, and he 
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very soon determined to make the works at Dayton the 
cleanest and the brightest in the whole country. Here 
again the girls led the way. Every girl in the place is 
furnished with a snow-white apron and oversleeves which 
were washed by the Company free of charge. In place 
of allowing the girls to do their work perched upon stools, 
they were all furnished with chairs with high backs and 
foot-rests. The girls themselves purchased a piano, so 
that they could have music during lunch-time. One of 
their number plays the piano, and the room is also 
supplied with a reading-table, with books and magazines 
available for anyone. 

In order to secure personal cleanliness twenty minutes 
every week is allowed to every employee in order to take 
a warm bath, at the Company’s expense and in the Com- 
pany’s time. This principle of cleanliness is carried into 
every department. The Company is a great believer in 
the saving virtues of sunlight. Every inch of wall space 
that can be utilised for windows is so utilised that the 
whole premises can be constantly flooded with the 
health-giving rays of the sun. The windows are kept 
scrupulously clean, for the expenditure of the Company 
upon window-cleaning and floor scrubbing makes a 
considerable addition to their annual expenses. They 
have, for instance, one man whose sole duty is to go 
round to adjust the window-shades in summer-time, so as 
to prevent the glare of the sunlight inconveniencing the 
workers. 

Everything in the building is painted buff, and every 
department is under constant supervision, so as to secure 
as far as possible the extinction of all dirt, waste, and 
so on. This, from the health point of view, is ex- 
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tremely _im- 
portant. Inan 
establishment 
where so much 
brass filing is 
done the 
greatest pre- 
caution is 
taken tosecure 
the removal of 
the brass 
dust, which is 
so fatal to 
the ordinary 
artisan. Fans driving at immense speed sweep the 
brass dust from the wheel into a huge pipe, along 
which it is blown into a chamber, where it is deposited 
pending the extraction of the brass for future use. This 
continual, persistent insistence upon scrupulous cleanli- 
ness in the factory has had a most beneficial effect on 
the homes of the workers, who find it difficult to live up 
to a high standard of cleanliness during working time and 
then to grovel on getting home in the filth of a human 
stye. It is a belief firmly held at Dayton that pleasant 
surroundings are conducive to the economic production 
of good work, while they attract a much better class of 
work-people. Throughout the offices and factory every- 
thing is done to avoid extravagance, and at the same 
time to brighten the interior by the introduction of 
palms and flowers. The factory windows are filled with 
flowering plants, which are carefully attended to by the 
janitors. Within the building frequent mottoes and 
favourite watchwords of the President are conspicuously 
displayed as a reminder to all the workers of the prin- 
ciples upon which business success alone can be attained. 
They have varied the remark which Tennyson places in 
the mouth of Ulysses, so that the original “I am a part 
of all that I have seen” becomes “ We are a part of all 
that we have made.” 

Of the superstition which prevails in many workshops 
in Great Britain—that labour-saving machinery is a 
menace to the interests of the working man—there is no 
trace in Dayton, unless such trace may be found in the 
frequent insistence upon the fact that improved machinery 
makes men dear and products cheap. The President 
insists that since he was a boy the net effect of the 
introduction of improved machinery in field, farm and 
factory has been to double men’s wages and reduce the 
cost of the necessaries of life by one-half. Every 
American working man is, therefore, according to him, 
four times better off, from an economic point of view, 
than he was fifty years ago. 

The factory from end to end is an object-lesson in the 
intelligent use of complex and delicate machinery. Whole 
departments are maintained for the special purpose of 
inventing and improving new machines. One of the 
largest registers has 2,000 separate parts, but in order to 
make those 2,000 parts no fewer than 3,236 small tools 
arerequired. Everywhere in the factory the best machine 
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is regarded as the cheapest, and the second best is ruth- 
lessly relegated to the scrap heap the moment a better 
tool has been devised. As might be imagined they are 
constantly taking out fresh patents. The National Cash 
Register is only a single machine, which could go into a 
pretty large-sized carpet bag, but it is defended by no 
fewer than 500 separate patents, which relate to almost 
every accessory of the machine. But although the 
possession of these patents secures the National Cash 
Register a monopoly throughout the world, its President 
declares that their exclusive possession of the market is 
far more due to the sentiment of solidarity which they 
have succeeded in creating between themselves and their 
employees than to all the patents which are filed in the 
Patent Office. 

Quite as important as solidarity, however, and the 
patents is the admirable manner in which the whole 
business is organised from bottom to top. Contrary to 
the opinion of many, who believe that the best committee 
is a committee of three, of which two are always absent, 
the business of the National Cash Register is conducted 
from bottom to top by committees of five. The entire 
business is carried on under the direction of the President, 
Vice-President, and General Manager, to whom only 
matters of the greatest importance are referred, so that 
most of the time of these chief officials should be devoted 
to the study of methods for enlarging and extending the 
business. 

The business department is under an Executive Com- 
mittee of nine members, the working department under a 
Factory Committee of five experts. There are, besides, 
Inventions Committees and others. The sales depart- 
ment is under the immediate supervision of seven district 
managers, who are responsible to the manager of agencies. 
They visit the territories into which the world is mapped 
out regularly, and meet at the factory every few months to 
report anddiscuss. Every yearanannualconvention is held 
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for all the salesmen and employees of the Company. Nearly 
300 agents and 1,500 employees about the factory come 
together and spend an entire week discussing important 
questions connected with the Company’s business. Every 
fortnight meetings of all foremen of factory departments are 
held, while at intervals international conventions meet at 
Dayton. Everything is done to stimulate and encourage 
enterprise, energy, and efficiency on the part of the various 
departments. Boards are exhibited publicly in various 
parts of the factory, and whichever department shows the 
highest standing on the boards for health, punctuality, 
quality, quantity, and cost is known as the prize 
department, and receives a banner, which hangs in 
its room during the succeeding month. The depart- 
ments having the highest record for the year are 
usually sent a day’s excursion to some place in the 
neighbourhood, either by river or rail, with special 
entertainment and all ex- 
penses paid. 

As the wages paid by 
the National Cash Register 
Company are equal to the 
highest paid in the trade, 
and they have all these other 
advantages, there is naturally 
no lack of applicants for any 
vacancies that may from 
time to time arise. All these 
are dealt with through an 
Employment Bureau, which 
keeps a complete record of 
all persons employed and of 
all the applications made. 
Only high-school graduates 
are accepted for office depart- 
ments, and only young men 
trained in mechanical and 
manual training schools in 
some of the factory rooms. 
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There are four experimental rooms in which twenty-five 
men are constantly engaged in working out new inventions, 
There are sixty-five separate departments in the factory, to 
which must be added the photographing and advertising 
departments, and a special training school for salesmen, 
in which every candidate for a position must spend six 
weeks in study. Only those who are carefully tested are 
admitted to the school. According to an official state- 
ment made by the Company, it attributes its success 
primarily to five things: (1) Periodical meetings of em- 
ployees ; (2) Promotion from the ranks ; (3) Individual 
responsibility ; (4) Liberal salaries; and (5) Quick 
decisions. 

Even this cursory survey of the works at Dayton will 
enable the casual reader to understand how it is that 
this Company is regarded as a model of industrial 
organisation. It has probably come nearer attaining the 
ideal of efficiency in this respect than any other establish- 
ment in the world. 

The relations 
between the 
Company and the 
labour unions of 
the United States 
are quite friendly. 
Men are encour- 
aged to join 
unions. Only on 
one occasion last 
year were the 
operations inter- 
rupted by a strike. 
This was caused 
by a dispute with 
125 men, who by 
leaving work 
occasioned a 
general stoppage 
of the factory for 
nearly two 
months. At the 
end, however, the sentiment of the workers was so 
unmistakably manifested in favour of the employers that 
the places of the strikers were filled up by free labourers, 
without any protest or objection on the part of the trade 
unionists in the factory. Since then everything has gone 
smoothly and without a hitch. 

I have said so much concerning the organisation of 
the factory as a manufacturing concern that I have left 
myself but little space in which to refer to the side shows 

or supplementary institutions which have sprung up 
around the factory. A body industrial or politic such as 
the National Cash Register Company becomes a living 
influence and factor for good in the locality in which it is 
placed, which extends far beyond the walls of the 
factory. The work-people are encouraged to form inde- 
pendent organisations of their own, and among the various 
institutions which have sprung up in connection with the 
National Cash Register Company are a Kindergarten, an 





Front Lawns on K Street, facing the Factory. 
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industrial school for girls, cooking classes and’ sewing 
classes for women and girls, a dancing school, various 
social clubs, municipal improvement associations, musi- 
cal clubs, bands and orchestras, boys’ brigades, bicycle 
clubs, gymnasiums, penny banks and provident societies. 
Everything is done to facilitate the formation of such 
organisations. The members of the Women’s Century 
Club, for instance, which holds a meeting every fort- 
night, are allowed to take half-an-hour from their 
employers’ time, which, added to half-an-hour borrowed 
from the lunch hour, enables them to hold an hour’s 
meeting at midday, when the members of the club are 
addressed by prominent speakers from all parts of the 
country. 

The Sunday-school, which Mr. Patterson founded in a 
building which he rescued from being converted into a 
saloon, is a very advanced institution indeed. It is 
absolutely undenominational, and is dedicated to the 
promotion of 
practical religion 
and good works. 
It is attended 
by some 700 
scholars, who are 
not exclusively 
taken from the 
children of the 
employees. Mr. 
Patterson, in all 
these auxiliary 
enterprises, insists 
upon throwing 
them open _ to 
everyone in the 
locality. Our 
children, he main- 
tains, can never 
rise much above 
the general level 
of the other chil- 
dren with whom 
they play. To raise our people we must raise all those 
among whom they dwell. 

Mr. Patterson is an enthusiast for the magic-lantern. 
He has collected a library of 6,000 of the most beautiful 
lantern slides that he could find in the world, and he has 
built a special house for a photographic studio, in which 
an expert photographer and special colour artist are 
employed in preparing slides for a special lecture. 

Among the methods employed by Mr. Patterson for 
interesting his Sunday scholars is that of supplying every 
child with a card on which it is asked to write down the 
best quotation it has heard or read during the week. 
These extracts are read by the pupils in their classes on 
Sunday afternoon, and the one chosen by vote of each 
class as the best is entered in the class book of quota- 
tions, and committed to memory by the whole class. On 
the Sunday preceding review Sunday the twelve quota- 
tions of the quarter are read over, and the best one 
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chosen by vote to be recited on review Sunday by the 
pupil who selected it originally, or by the class represen- 
tative. The pupil on whom this falls has also to explain 
publicly why he or she chose that particular quotation. 
As I have said, Mr. Patterson is an Episcopalian, but 
he is an Episcopalian of the broad sort, who by a pro- 
cess of natural sclection has discovered in the Prayer- 
book a theelogical foundation for a liberal conception of 
religion from which many Anglicans, in this country, at 
least, would recoil aghast. Hz maintains that the spirit 
of the Prayer-book is best embodied in the general 
supplication in which prayer is offered for “ all sorts and 
conditions of men.” In the Sunday-school the magic- 
lantern is in constant use, and among the subjects upon 
which the instruction is given to the scholars is not only 
the interpretation of the Bible, but the application of 
Scripture to daily life and education, including, among 
other things, the 
study of music, 
the planting and 
cultivation of 
flowers, the care 


of home, and 
similar practical 
things. 


There is, of 
course, a library 
in connection 
with the factory 
which is a branch 
of the public 
library of the 
town. A_ small 
bookcase on 
wheels is taken 
into the dining- 
room of the fac- 
tory at lunch-time 
in order that the 
workmen may 
have an oppor- 
tunity of reading 
when they lunch. There are night-schools, a boys’ 
brigade, and also literary societies. 

Among the most interesting of the side shows is a 
cottage known as the House of Usefulness. It is a social 
settlement house on a small scale, under the super- 
intendence of a resident deaconess, who devotes her whole 
time to promoting the welfare of the employees. There 
are no fewer than twenty-nine organisations and 
institutions among the employees connected with the 
factory for the industrial, mental and moral development 
of themselves and their children. 

Similar institutions, however, exist in connection with 
many of the best-managed factories in this country ; but 
there are some features in connection with the Dayton 
works that are almost unique. One of these is the 
institution of boys’ gardens. Mr. Patterson 
farmer’s boy himself, and always maintains that he 


was a 
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learned much more on the farm than he ever did at 
school. Some years ago Mr. Patterson was worried about 
two things, and he got rid of them both by employing 
one to remove the other. The first was the existence 
of a district known as _ Slidertown, which was 
the worst part of the city of Dayton. The 
other was the existence of a number of unruly lads 
who seemed as if they were about to develop into 
hooligans. A happy idea occurred to Mr. Patterson of 
taking up several acres of land in Slidertown, dividing 
them out as garden plots, each about Io feet broad by 
130 feet in length. There are now 174 gardens, each of 
which is under a boy gardener. A competent gardener 
was engaged to superintend the work. This instructor 
has a special garden bed of his own, which he lays out 
as a pattern for the boys, although exch youth is free to 
cultivate his own plot in his own way. The Company 
supplies the boys 
with all necessary 
seeds, bulbs, slips, 
sets, etc., free of 
charge, and also 
supplies them in 
the same way with 
all the gardening 
tools which they 
need. The age of 
the boys varies 
from twelve to 
sixteen, and they 
work at their 
plots from seven 
to nine in the 
morning, and 
from four to six 
in the afternoon. 
In order to en- 
courage the boys 
to take pains with 
their gardens ten 
prizes are offered 
varying from £1 
to 10s. each, while in addition the first-prize winners receive 
bronze medals which Mr. Patterson purchased in Paris. 
When the prizes were awarded Mr. Patterson invited the 
74 gardeners to dine with him in the Officers’ Club. 
When a boy gardener has had a garden for two years, 
and done well by it, he receives a diploma which certifies 


that he has been instructed in the National Cash 
Register garden work and has been faithful and 


The certificated boys then hand 


proficient in the same. 
The total cost to the Com- 


over their plots to juniors. 


pany of the lots, with the salary of the instructor and the 
seeds and tools and prizes, amounts to about £700 a 
year ; and Mr. Patterson maintains that it is the best in- 
vestment for the amount of money which the National Cash 
Register Company ever made. The boys rear vegetables 
for home consumption, and furnish themselves with 
pocket-money by the sale of the surplus. 
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Even in the Kindergarten 
efforts are made to interest the 
youngest children in the art and 
mystery of gardening. One of 
the most ingenious ideas, sug- 
gested originally by Professor 
Bailey of Cornell University, 
whose zeal in the cause of 
scientific agriculture is beyond 
all praise, was what is known 
as the eggshell garden. The 
little ones are supplied with the 
seed, which they sow in an 
eggshell filled with earth. The 
ordinary eggshell from the 
breakfast-table is used, a small 
hole is pierced in the bottom of 
the shell, and it is placed up- 
right on a board pierced with 
holes to receive it. The children take the greatest interest 
in watching the gradual growth of the seedling until it 
becomes too large for its frail habitation, when it is taken 
out and planted elsewhere. 

The magic-lantern is also used for the purpose of 
illustrating plant life, so that no child grows anything 


in its garden the growth of which he has not had an - 


opportunity of studying in pictures thrown on the sheet 
by the lantern. Up till now no gardens have been 
allotted to girls, an omission which it is to be hoped 
Mr. Patterson will see his way to make good on his 
return to the States. 

The effect of laying out this property in boy gardens 
has been to increase the value of property in the neigh- 
bourhood by nearly 300 per cent. It is somewhat 
melancholy to compare this brilliant success of the 
Dayton boys’ gardens with the miserable and halting 
fashion in which the principle of school gardens has been 
introduced into this country. In Russia—poor backward 
Russia—there were five years ago no fewer than 
7,500 school gardens, where at the present moment 
nearly half a million of children are being prac- 
tically instructed in 
horticulture. Gardens 
are attached to 28,000 
elementary schools in 
France, and no grant 
is made to any new 
school there in which 
the plan does not con- 
tain provision for a 
school garden. In this 
country, according to 
the latest statistics, the 
number of schools 
which have applied to 
the Board of Educa- 
tion for a grant for 
children’s gardens 
amounts to IIo. 
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Everyone is familiar with the 
forlorn and miserable spectacle 
which is so often presented in 
this country and in America by 
the squalid streets of workmen’s 
: cottages which are grouped 
\ around the factory in which 
their inhabitants earn their 
daily bread. The factory at 
Dayton was no exception to the 
general rule. Rubbish heaps, 
weather-worn hoardings, dis- 
figured by hideous advertise- 
ments, abounded in the neigh- 
bourhood of the National Cash 
Register works, as they abound 
everywhere else in the world. 
But under the stimulus of the love 
of beauty, cleanliness and tidiness 
supplied by the arrangement of the works and tastefully 
laid out grounds in the midst of which they stand, a move- 
ment for the beautifying of the neighbourhood was set on 
foot which has yielded the best results. A series of prizes 
amounting to £50 a year have been offered for the best 
kept houses, backyards and window-boxes, and for the best 
examples of ornamental planting and of vine-growing. The 
distribution of these prizes is one of the most popular of 
the annual fées at Dayton. It is held as a gala, and is 
attended by thousands of people. Examples of good and 
bad planting in all parts of the world, pictures of the 
homes and gardens which have won the prizes are shown 
in the evening with the magic-lantern. The work, how- 
ever, was not left solely to individual initiative. In the 
year 1894 the Company began the new order of things 
by clearing away all the rubbish, old iron, and lumber 
which surrounded the factory, and laid out the ground 
as lawn, with planted shrubbery, trees and _ flowers. 
They then secured the best landscape gardener in 
America, a member of the firm which 
laid out the World’s Fair gardens at 
Chicago, to advise them as. to the best 
way of improving the 
neighbourhood. In a 
single year the whole 
appearance of the 
place had been revo- 
lutionised. In the 
Sunday -school _ pic- 
tures were shown of 
what had been done 
in other places in the 
way of the utilisa- 
tion of climbing plants 
for covering unsightly 
hoardings and hideous 
and irregular vistas of 
fence with foliage. 
Everything was done 
to bring home the 
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teachings of the landscape gardener to the dullest 
understanding. In this the magic- lantern is 
invaluable. Three principles, which Mr. Patterson 
described as the A B C of landscape gardening, are 
insisted upon in season and out of season. These three 
principles were: (@) Observe open lawn centres ; 
(4) plant in masses, not in isolation ; (c) avoid straight 
lines. Packages of seeds and of fine roots were distributed 
to the children in the Sunday-school, and they were 
helped in every way to secure the best plants and shrubs 
available for producing good colour effects or for decorat- 
ing fences, buildings, porches, lamp-posts and tree-trunks. 
The annual cost of keeping a backyard in beautiful 
order, after it hasbeen sown with grass and the first 
shrubs planted, need not exceed from 4s. to 8s. a year. 
A series of beautiful lantern slides, which Mr. Patterson 
exhibited in Lon- 


Cash Register Company. But itis no use wringing our 
hands and making ineffectual moan over our lamentable 
failure in the past. It is much more practical to ask 
what can be done in order to level up our factories to 
the Dayton standard. This is a work in which it 
ought to be possible to enlist all those who really 
care for the welfare of their fellow-men. In April this 
year some eight or nine Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopalian Church paid a visit to the factory, 
and found in its manifold activities an inspiration 
the like of which they had not met for many a long 
day. 

“T look now,” said the Bishop of West Virginia after 
going over the works, “with a more hopeful view upon 
the future. I see that you recognise here that every man 
has a divine image stamped upon him, and when you 

come in contact 





don last month, 
show better than 
any words the 
transformation 
which has been 
affected by this 
careful, system- 
atic inculcation of 
the ‘sound prin- 
ciples of garden- 
ing. In addition 
to the prizes for 
gardens, window- 
boxes, etc., two 
special prizes of 
45 each are given 
every year for the 
five best farm- 
yards in the 
county and the 
five best yards 
adjoining the rail- 
roads. 

Such is a brief 
account of one of 
the most remarkable industrial enterprises that are 
to be found in the “New World. It is evident 
that when the captains of industry take pains to 
educate the forces under their direction, not merely for 
the purpose of producing wealth, but also for the 
humanising of the conditions of their daily existence, 
a veritable transformation can be brought about. It is 
enough to move one almost to tears to recall the 
grimy, dreary, squalid, hateful factories of this 
country, the mean streets, without flower or shrub, 
the monotonous and cheerless life that is spent by 
the millions of our toilers, who, if they had but been 
taken into confidence and placed under instruction by 
employers as public-spirited as Mr. Patterson, might have 
enjoyed all the privileges of the workers of the National 


A Pleasant View from 





with that man or 
woman you in- 
tend to deal with 
that individual as 
a sacred being. 
This thing must 
tell upon the 
whole world in 
time. I feel when 
I see this. no 
longer hopeless 
about the condi- 
tion of capital and 
labour.” 

Another Bishop 
declared that he 
was going away 
with an abso- 
lutely new in- 
spiration after 
what he had seen. 
Yet another de- 
clared that he 
regarded what he 
had seen at the 
Dayton Works as “the dawning of a day that is 
going to mean to the world at large a civilisation which 
as yet the world has never seen—the promise of that 
new Kingdom and new earth, wherein dwelleth righte- 
ousness and a humanity that is living out a life where 
love is the law of life.” 

If this be the deliberate judgment of American 
Bishops, is it too much to hope that our English 
Bishops and the leaders of our Free Churches may 
put their heads together in intervals between their 
controversies on the Education Bill in order to see 
whether it is not possible to attain for our workers at 
least some of the advantages which the National Cash 
Register Company secures for its employees in Dayton, 
Ohio? 
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Captains of mong? & Illus. Contd. S. E. Moff:tt and C. S. Gleed. 
seaside Parks. Illus. S. Baxter. 
Heine and Mathilde.’ Illus. R. Le Gallienne. 


Herbert Georg: Wells and His Work. Illus. E. A, Bennett. 


County Monthly.—Srocx. 4d. Sept. 
The Roman Wall. Illus. Sir “fe Douglas 
Horses; Character Studies, Illus. A. Fothe-gill. 
North Yorkshice Dialect Sayings. H. CMe Crosse. 


~ ‘The Castle of Newcastle-on-Tyne. Illus, 


Modern Leeds. Illus, Laurence Kaye. 
Crampton’s Magazine.—Trenerne. 6d. Sept. 
Ina Paris Music Hall. S. Dark. 
Critic.—Putnam, New York. 25 cts. August. 


Italian Writers of To-Day. Illus. Sofia de Fornaro. 
The Land of Evangeline. Illus. Mary Josephine Mayer. 


* Publishers’ Views on Book-Reviewing. George Sands Goodwi 


eanar WY" Ta: yf he #7 Let of Kennett”; the Spell of a Sylvan ‘Sto: y- Illus. 
dea ui 

Edgar Allan Poe. "ahi. C. F. Richardson. 

A Sketch of Russian ‘Literature. Concld. L. Wiener. 

Literary Landmarks of New York. Illus. Contd. C. Hemstreet. 
American Humour and Bret Harte. G. K. Chesterton. 


Empire Review.—Macmittan. 1s. Sept. 

Why Colonials are not Free Traders. C. De Thierry. 

- sg po of Cecil Rhodes, Contd. Ethel Neumann  eidine. 
“The Regeneration of Ireland; an Aspiration. J.T. Barrington. 
B ation» a Trading Centre of the Empire. Benjamin Taylor. 

Thirty Years in Australia, Contd, Ada Cambridge. 

‘The Teaching of History and Geography. Maurice A, Gerothwohl 

. An Army Horse League. Major-Gen. T. B. Tyler. 

Hugh Finlay; Pioneer of (oeetee Posts. J. G. Hendy. 

“The Whole Lite Policy. Thrift. 

“he Solomon Islands. Arthur W. Mahaffy. 

“The Spoil-Sport. F. G. A 

sHow I gained my Exp shoves ” Old Students of the Colonial College. 


Engineering Magazine.—222, Srranp. 1s. Sept. 


“The Naval Engineer of the Future. W. M. McFarland. 
The Doom of the Naval Engineer. C. M. Johnson. 


Mining Industry and Mineral Resources of British Columbia. Illus. W. M. 


rewer. 
‘The Paris-Vienna Motor-Car Races. Illus. C. R. D’Esterre. 
High Speed Electric Interurban Railways. Illus. G. H. Gibson. 
Recording and interpreting Foundry Costs, P. Longmuir 
Intensified Production and Industrial Investment. . E. Ennis. 


The Changes of a Half Century in the Marine Eng ne Shop. E. P. 


Watson. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 6d. August 15. 
Modern Steam Boiler Construction. Illus. Contd. F. J. Rowan. 
Steam Boiler Appliances. Illus, W. Francis Goodrich. 
Modern Electrical Engineering. Illus. Contd. S. F. Walker. 
The Wolverhampton Exhibition. Illus. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Unwin. 6d. Sept. 


Some Expeviences # a Missionary in Toro and Pygmy Land. Illus. 


Miss M. B. Lloy: 
Wit at the Court of Charles II. Illus. A, J. Hughes. 
Sicilian Sketches. Illus. W.and A. M. iller. 
Chateaubriand. ian, A. Berrington, 
Oxford. Ulus. N. George Richardson. 


‘The Rock-Temples. of Ellora. Illus. A. Forbes. 
Etude.—7. Presser, Py:zipsnrHia, 15 cents, August. 
Music in London. J. F: Cooke, 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


Everybody’s Magazine.—J. Wanamaker, New York. 10 cts. 


Blad: and Sheaf. Illus. Martha ok William 

‘’he Sheep-Dog Trials at Troutbeck. Illus. A. "Radelyffe Ds _ ore. 

The Day’s Work of a New England Farmer. Il:us 

Expository Times.—Simrxin, MarsHAty. 6d. Seok 
erome. Prof. G. Griitzmacher. 

The Prophecies of Zechariah. Rey. T. M‘William. 

Cezsarea. Rev. T. D. Bernard. 
Feilden’s Magazine.—Temrre Cuamsers. rs. August 1. 

Floating Graving Docks. Illus. S. F. Staples, 

Laundry Engineezing. Illus. F. J. Rowan 

British .- American Mining Machinery on the Transvaal Goldfilds. P. J. 

owler. 

Modern Portable Engines. Illus. William Fletcher. 

Diagonal Engines for Paddle Steamers. Illus. Contd. G. Halliday. 

The Second In fe ternational Tramways Exhibition. Illus. Special Commis- 
sioner. 
Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman anv Hatt. as. 6d. Sept. 

The Shif ing Foundations of European Peace. Diplomaticus. 

Mr. Rhodes, Lord Milner, and the South African Land Question, E. B. 
Iwan-Miller. 

A Pre-Shaksperean Richard II. Prof. F. S. Boas. 

The Test of Efficiency. Calchas 

English Romanist Clergy and the Church of Rome; the Incompatibles. 
Rey. A. Galton. 

Hermann Sudermann’s New Play. W. S.' Lilly. 

The Education Bill. Judge e Bompas. 

Educational Prejudices. Rev. J. Gregory Smith. 

Fiscal Problems of To-day. G, Byng. 

Mont Pelée in its Might. Prof. yon Heilpvin. 

Letter to the Working Classes. John Holt Schooling. 

To Paardeberg. Percival Landon. 

Grouse Disease and a Possible Prevention. G. Teasdale-Buckell. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” Prof. Lewis Campbell. 

Our Defenceless Cables. P. T. McGrath. 

Mankind in the Making. H. G. Wells. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Boathiy.—s0, NorroLk STREET. 10 cts. 


Birds of Farthest South. Illus. C. “EB Borchgreviok. 
Otis Skinner. With Portrait. F, E. Fyles, 
Genealogical Magazine.—Srockx. 1s. Sept. 

The Age of Heraldry, Concl. 
The Reform cf the College and Offices of Arms. Concl. A. C. Fox-Davizs. 
The Arms of the English Royal Family. 

Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro ann Winous. 1s. Sept. 
Phineas Pett, Naval Constructor. E. W. Williams. 
London in Verse. Benvenuta Solomon. 
Notes from Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1555-1608. A. E. T. Newman. 
Thomas Aird; Journalist and Poet. T. Bayne. 
The Upper Classes under former Edwards. H. H. Jebb. 
With the Fisher-Folk at Wild Douarnenez. J. Quigley. 
Unlicensed Nonconformist Schoolmasters, F. Watson. 
‘The Web of Empire. 

Geographical Journal.—Epw. Sranrorp. 2s. August rs. 

Oa Snow-Waves and Snow-Drifts in Canada, with Notes on the “ Snow- 

Mushrooms” of the Selkirk Mountains, Illus. V. Cornish. 
Through the Great Caiion of the Euphrates River. Illus. E. Huntington 
Identification of the Bay of San Felipe and Santiago visited by Quiros in 


1406. 
The "National Antarctic Expedition. Illus, 

Girl’s Own Paper.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. Sept. 
Sunday. Lady Dunboyne. 
An Evening at Court. Lady William Lennox. 
Character and Conscience. Dr. A. T. Schofield. 

Girl’s Realm.—10, Norrovk Street, StRAND. 6d. Sept. 
Curious Graves of Pet Animals. Illus, G. A. Wade 
Curious Errors of the Eye. Illus. T. Gifford. 
Nature by the Brookside. Illus. R. B. Lodge. 

Good Words.—Issister. 1s. Sept. 
The Making of a London “‘ Tube.” Illus. Miss Pie Bacon. 
Laying the Boundary Line from the Orange to Vaal Rivers. Lieut.-Gea. Siz 
Charles Warren. 

The wa Holloway College; a Model Women’s College. Illus. Charles 


ay. 
om _ [Knights of the Three-Century Order. Illus. Isabel Maude 
amill. 


The Cranberry. Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brine Street, 6d. Se 

The Garden Colony of South African; Interview with Sir Al ome Henry 
Hime. With Portrait. Rev. W. Durban. 

Rev. W. Hill Murray; Inventor of the Numeral Type for China. Illus. 
Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott ; Interview. Illus. Rev. W. Durban, 

Henrik Ibsen. With Portrait. Rev. R. P. Downes. 

Sir Edmund Barton ; Interview. Illus. Rev. W. Durban. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine.—<s, ALBEMARLE STREET. 15. Sept. 
In Stevenson’s Country. Illus. W. Sharp. 

Macaulay’s English. T. E. Blakely. 

Industrial Betterment. Illus. R, T. Ely. 

A Reverie at the Sea-Shore. Illus. Sadakiche Fd 

Early Migrations Westward. Maps and Illus. . Wilson. 

Epochs ot Gending: raving. Illus. M. seamen, 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 


Homiletie Review.—44, Freer Srrexr. 1s. 2d. August. 
Talmage’s Sermons. Dr. W. E. G iffis. 
The Christian Social Movement. Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg. 
Tobacco and Longevity. Dr. E. Fairtield. 
Will Protestantism in America survive Its Present Policy? Rev. R. M. 
Raab. 
Intercourse between the Hebrews and Other Anci:nt Peoples—joo-60° B.c. 
and Earlier. 
House.—T. Fisuzr Unwin. 6d. Sept. 
William Morris. Illus. 
Irish Monthly.—M. H. Gitt, Dustin. 6d. Sept. 
Another Relic of Thomas Francis Meagher. 
St. Monica among the Philosophers. 
Killarney. Beatrice Grimshaw. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—J. J. Ketiner. 
2s. August 15. 
A Reserve for the Navy from the Navy. Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantle. : 
On Military Education in England from a National and an Imperial Point 
ot View. T. Miller Maguire. 
A Study of the late M. Jean de Bloch’s Theories as applied to the Qu:stion 
of Power. Commander*G. A. Ballard. 


Journal of the United Service Institution of India.—Gover»- 
MENT CENTRAL PRINTING OFFICE, SIMLA. Rs.1.8.0. July. 

The Training and Equipment of Cavalry and Mounted Infantry in India. 
Capt. H. H. F. Turner and Capt. E. M. J. Molyneux. — 

The Relative Functions of Cavalry and Mounted Infantry. Lieut.-Col. C. B. 
Mayne. 

The Foreign Contingents in China. Major H. V. Cox. 

Horse-Breeding in India. Gen, Sir John Watson. 

Knowledge.—326, Hich Hoizorn. 6d. Sept. 

Insect Oddities. Illus, E. A. Butler. 

The Air over London. Illus. Rev. John M. Bacon. 

Euphratean Divisions of the Circle. Illus. R. Brown. 

Stars by Daylight and the Sum of Starlight. EE. Walter Maunder. 

On an Irish Bog. R. Lloyd Praeger. 


Lady’s Magazine.—C. A. Pearsox. 6d. August ro. 
A Lady’s Record Tiger Shoot. Illus, M. G, Smallwood. 
Actresses’ Children. With Portraits. Miss E, M. Evors. 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6d. Sept. 
Princes Who have lost Their Dominions. _ Illus. 
Arthur Hacker. Illus. Marion Hepworth Dixon. 
Churches on Wheels, Illus. W. G. Fitzgerald. 
Pictorial Photography. Illus. 
The Adirondacks. Illus. Hon. Maud Pauncefote, 
‘The Women of Famous Songs. _ Illus. 
Gems and Heirlooms. Illus. R. H. Scotter. 


Law Magazine and Review.—37, Essex Street, Stranp. 55. 
ugust 15. 
The Ancient Office of Reader and the Funds of the Inns of Chancery. 
G. Pitt-Lewis. 
Criminal Statistics, 1900. 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst. J. A. Lovat-Fraser. 
Sovereignty and Law. J. A. Strahan. 
Secret Commissions. A. Pulbrook. : 
A General Arbitration Treaty between England and France. G, G. Philti- 
more and T. Barclay. 
Leisure Hour.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. Sept. 
The Children’s Crusade. J. H. Yoxall. 
Holy Austin Rock ; a Modern Cave Dwelling. Illus. D. Stafford. 
Personal Forces in Religious Journalism. Illus. D. Williamson. 
The Food of Fishes and How It is captured. Rev. J. Isabell, 
A Climb up the Peak of Tenerife. Illus. S. Parkes. 
Dr. James Macaulay. With Portrait. W. Stevens. 


Library World.—181, Queen Vicrort4 Street. 6d. August 15. 
The Small Library. Contd. James Duff Brown. 
Andrew Carnegie as Library Benefactor. 
The Woman Assistant. F. E. Chennell. 


Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. Sept. 


The Parliamentary Machine. C. B. Roylance Kent. 
A Shepherd of the Downs. W. H. Hudson. 


MeClure’s Magazine.—r10, Norrotk Srreet,Stranp. rocts. Aug. 
ow I became an Aéronaut and My Experience with Air-ships. Illus. A. 
Santos-Dumont. 
ohn Mitchell, Labour Leader. With Portrait. L. Steffens. 
font Pelée in Its Might. Illus. Prof. A. Heilprin. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—Macmittan. 1s. Sept. 
In Time of Drought. G. Lumley. 
ae Lockhart ; the Captain of the Tartar. W. J. Fletcher 
arliamentary Quotations. 
George Eliot after Twenty Years. W. A. Sibbald. 
ws Négrier on Our Army in South Africa, Lieut.-Col. Willoughby 
erner. 

Magazine of Art.—Cassett. 1s. 4d. Sept. 
Coloured Frontispiece :—‘‘ The Fires of St. John” after C. Cottet. 
Charles Cottet. Illus. Prince B. Karageorgevitch. 
Modern Decorative Art at Turin. Illus, Walter Crane. 
The Adolphe de Rothschild Collect’on at the Louvre. Illus. H. Frantz. 





CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


W. Telbin. 





Mediterranzan Studies, Illus. 

The Salons of 1g02. Illus. P 

The Scenery of Charles Kean’s Plays and the Great Scen>-Painters of His 
Day. Contd. Illus. E. F. Strange. 

Notes on a Print by Enea Vico. Illus. A. B, Skinner. 


Missionary Review.—;4, Freet Srreet. 25 cts, August. 
The Indian Training School, Tucson, Arizona. Illus, Dr, A. ‘I. Pierson, 
The ‘‘ Los von Rom” Movement in Austria. Dr. J. G. Cunningham. 
Present Conditions and Prospects in Colombia. Illus. American Resident. 
The Missionary Outlook. Rev. C. H. Fenn. 
The Story of Gucheng. Contd. Illus. Rev. S. McFarlane. 


Monthly Review.—Mvrray. as. 6d. Sept, 

Pub’ic Schools and Their Critics, 
Education in the Navy. Contd. J. S. Corbett. 
The French-Canadian in the British Empire. H. Bourassa. 
Austria-Hungary’s Colonial Expe:iment in the Bosnian Provinces. L. Villari, 
The Possibilit:es of Wireless Telegraphy. C. Bright. 
The Decipherment of the Hittite Insc:iptions. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
The Betterment of London. H. Ricardo. 
The Painters of Japan. Illus, A. Morrison, 
Samuel Butler. R. A. Streatfeild. 
A Burney Friendship. George Paston. 

Munsey’s Magazine.—Horace Marsnatt. 6d. Sept. 
Relics of Dickens’s London. Illus, C. W. Dickens. 
Chicago ; a City of the Plains, Illus. G. E. Townshend, 
The Potency of the Partridge. Illus, E. Clavering. 
Fifty Years of “‘ Uncle Tom.” Illus. F. S. Arnett. 
How the Soldier goes to War. Illus. C. Hackett. 
The Giant Artists of France. Illus. H. Stanley Todd. 


National Review.—Epwarp Arnotp. 2s. 6d. Sept. 

The Persian Gulf and International Relations. Cpt. A. T. Mahan. 

A Make-Believe Reconstruction. A Conservative. 

The Mediterranean Fleet. Spenser Wilkinson. 

The Need of General Culture at Oxford and Cambridge. Prof. H. E. 
Armstrong. 

The Lot of the Servant. Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

Four French Actresses. H. Hamilton Fyfe. 

American Affairs, A. Maurice Low. 

Books Which have failed. W. Roberts. 

** From Our Special Correspondent.” C. Benham, 

Our Company Directors. W. R. Lawson, 

A Federal Capital (1864-66); Recollections of a Diplomatist. Sir Horace 
Rumbold. 

Greater Britain. 


New England Magazine.—5, Park Square, Boston, acts. Aug. 
Charles River Valley. Illus. Augusta W. Kellogg. 

The School Garden as an Educational Factor. Illus. Lydia Southard, 
Old York ; a Forgotten Seaport. Illus. Pauline C. Bouvé. 
Washington-Greene Correspondence. Contd. 

Westborough and Northborough. Illus. Martha E. D. White. 

Cape Cod Folks. Illus. C. Johnson. 

Secret Service. Illus. W. H. Moran, 


New Ireland Review.—Bvrns anp Oates. 6d. Sept. 
Technical Edueation in Ireland. Herbert G. Thompson. 
Scenes from the Life of Catharine de Medici. Robert McDonnell. 
A New'History of Philosophy. W. Vesey Hague. 
Glimpses of Irish Ireland in the Eighteenth Century and After. Rev. P. 


Sexton. 
Irish Public Libraries and the Penny Rate. James Wilkinson. 


New Liberal Review.—33, Temp.e Cuamsers, 15. S-pt. 
Lessons from North Leeds. T. Riach. 
The Russian Note on Trade Combinations. George Martineau. 
On the Decadence in Manners. E. F. Benson. 
Population, Trade, and Progress. Kenric B. Murray. 
Lazy Oxford Replies. Desmond F. T. Coke. * 
Questions of Greater Britain. Herman W. Marcus. 
Our Exports of Coal. J. Holt Schooling. 
The Domestic Question? Mrs. Aria. 
The Spanish Power in the Canaries. C. Edwardes. 
The Legal Position of Trade Unions.. Anton Bertram. 
Our English Oaks. George A. B. Dewar. 
Antiquities, Old and New. Ralph D. Blumenfeld. 
The Supernatural in Fiction. H. D, Lowry. 


Nineteenth Century.—Samrson Low. as. 6d, Sopt. 
Some Blunders and a Scapegoat. Hon. John Fortescue. 
With the Boers on the North-of the Tugela. Baron A, von Maltzan. 
Honour to Whom Honour is Due. Edward Dicey. 
Conditions of Labour in New Zealand. Tom Mann. 
The Beginnings of an Australian National Character. Percy F. Rowland. 
Education in Egypt. Fitzroy Bell. 
In the Day-Room of a London Workhouse. Miss Edith Sellers. 
The Inclosure of Stonehenge. With Map. Sir Robert Hunter. 
The Fabric Fund of Westminster Abbey. Miss Rose M. Bradley. 
The Bodleian Library. Ernest E. Savage. 
The Exhibition of Early Flemish Art in Mary H. Witt. 
Hymns, Ancient and Modern. Earl Nelson. 
Reasonableness and the Education Bill. A. W. Gattie. 
The Development of the Airship. Rev. John M. Bacon. 
Hafiz. James Mew. 
The Coronation. Sir Wemyss Reid. 
Sermon to the Colonial Troops. Bishop Welldon. 
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North American Review.—Wm. Heinemann. 2s. 6d. August. 
Cuba’s Claim upon the United States. O. H. Platt. 
‘The Marquis of Salisbury, S. Brooks, 
British Preferential ‘Trade and Imperial Defence. J. Charlton. 
Henryk Sienkiewicz and His Wri:ings. Comte S. C. de Soissons. 
The Effort to abolish the Duel. * Prince Alfonso de Bourbon et Aut:iche- 


Este. 
State Protection for Ocean Travellers. Rear-Adm. G. W. Melvill:. 
The Outlook in South Africa. L. H. Courtney and Hon. A, Lyttelton. 
My Hunt for Hamilton’s Mother, Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, 
‘Lhe Constitution of Conpagia. J. R. Perry. 
Extension of American Influence in the West Indies. L.S, Rowe. 
‘The Future of Wireless Telegraphy. P.T. McGrath. 
The Public Debt of Turkey. C. Morawitz. 


2 Open Court.—Kzcan Pavi. 6d. August, 

Mithra and the Impziial Power of Rome. Prof, F. Cumont. 

Hiawatha and the Onondaga Indians. Dr. C. L. Henning. 

‘The Apostate of the Talmud. Rabbi B. M. Kaplan. 

The Wheel and the Cross. Illus, Dr. P. Carus. 
Outing.—InrernationaL News Co. 25 cts, August. 

Surf-Bathing. Illus. D. Osborne. 

At the Races. Illus, A. Ruhl. 

Suspicious Characters of the Woods. Illus, Rice. 

The Caribou of British Columbia and Alaska. Illus, Dr. J. A. Allen. 

The Great Horned Salmon of the Penobscot. Illus. J. O. Whittemore. 

Mountaineering as a Profession. Hlus. F. Gribble. 

The Small Boat and Its Suiting, Illus. 


W. S. Ric 





Overland Monthly.—Sax Francisco. rocts. August. 
The Automobile as an Aid to Business. Illus. G. F. Whitney. 
‘The Automobile Club of Cal'fornia. Illus. F, A. Hyde. 
Automobiling in the Yosemite Valley. Illus. Dr. W. A. Clake. 
A bile End Tilus. C, A. Hawkins. 
A Three Months’ Outing in Three States. Illus, J. Edgar Ross, 
The Construction of the Automobile. Illus. L. H. Johnson. 


Yolo County. Illus. C. M. Olney. 


Page’s Magazine.—Ciun House, Surrey Street. 1s. Sept. 
The Development of Wireless Telegraphy. Illus. H.C. Mariliizr. 
Sir Andrew Noble and Elswick. lus. , 
Iron and Steel Manufacture, Illus. B. H. Thwaite. 
Milfing Machines. Illus. J. Horner. 
Examination of Patent Specifications. J. Stinburne. 
‘The New Anchor Liner Cclustb:a. With Diagrams. 
Modern Practice in Milling and Amalgamating. E. Sma:t. 
Engineering Education in America. F. H. Fayant. 
Engineer Officers in H.M. Navy. D. B. Morison. 


‘ Pall Mall Magazine.—t3,CHarinc Cross Roan. 1s. September. 

A. J Balfour; the New Prime Minister. Illus. T. P. O’Connor. 

British Men of Letters through American Glasses. 

After Big Game in Wyoming. Illus. H. Seton-Kar:. 

Mimetic Insects. Illus. Prof. R. Meldola. 

Tréguier ; the Birthplace of Renan. Illus. Alys and T. E. Macklin. 

The New Order of Merit. H.W. Paul. 

House of Commons; the Best Club in Europe. Illus. A, Kinnear. 

The Atlantic Shipping Combine. E. Robertson. 

Fast Trains—British and French. Illus. H. G. Archer. 

i Mesa the Forbidden Play: Interview with Maurice Maeterlinck. 
lus, F, ; 

A Week on a Torpedo-Boat Destroyer. Illus. H. Jenner-Fust III. 

The Electric Lighting of St. Paul’s. Mlus. H.C. Marillier. 


® Physical Review.—Macaittan. socts. August. 
On the Specific Heat of Sup:rcooled Water. H. T. Barnes and H. Lester 


‘ooke. 
The Penetration of Totally Reflected Light into the Rarer Medium. E. E. 


all. 
On the Effect of Low Temperature on the Recovery of Overstrained Iron 
and Steel, E. G. Coker. 
Positivist Review.—Wm. Rezves. 3d. Sept 
The Commemoration of Auguste Comte. Harrison. 
Modern Imperialism. Dr. C. Gaskell-Higginson. 
Dangers of the Canadian Allianc:. S. H. Swiony. 
Practical Teacher.—33, PATERNOSTER Row. 
Alfred Flavell. Illus. 
Nature Study and the Nature Study Exhibition. 
Quarteriy Journal of Economics.—Macmitian. 3 dols. per ann. 
ugtst, 
The. Variation of Productive Forces. C. J. Bullock. 
~——— Canal; Factors aff-cting the Choice of Route. E. R. 
ohnson. 
Recent Tendencies in Sociology. F. A. Ross 
The United States Industzial Commission. EK. Dana Durand. 
Q 6d. Sept. 
The Queen’s Charity. 


ulver.—CasseLu. 
Illus. -E. Clarke. 
Miss Granniss; a Mill Girl’s Poetry. Illus. Rev. W. Garrett Horder. 
Among the Red Men. Illus. W. Cairns. 
Hugh Miller. Illus. Rev. H. Macmillan. 
Railway Magazine.—3>, Fetter Lane. 64. Sept. 
The Nine Elms Locomotive Works of the London and South-Western 
Railway. Mus. 
The Yorkshire Dales R-ilway. Il'us. 


6d. Sept. 


Illus. G. A. Vada 


What Wo:kn2:'s ‘Tick 2ts mean to Railways. 


THE REVIEW 





OF REVIEWS. 


How the Railways deal with Special Classes of Traffic. Illus. Contd. 


. E. Johnson. 
The South Devon Railway. Illus, H. Rake. 
The Railway System of Egypt. Illus. Concl. A. Vale 
The Transit Problem of Landon. Illus, D. N. Dunlop. 
’Twixt Great Britain and Ireland. Illus. D, T. Timins. 
British Locomotive Practice and Performance, Illus. Contd. C. Rous- 
Marten. 
Review of Reviews.—13, Astor Piace, New York. 25 cts. Aug. 5. 
Arthur James Balfour. With Portrait. A. Maurice Low. 
Spooner of Wisconsin, With Portrait. W. Wellman, 
The Georgia Governorship. With Portraits. J. M. Terrell and Col. J. H. 


Estill. 
M. Bloch’s Great War Museum at Lucerne. Illus. 
The New Rice Farming in the South. D. A. Willey. 
George Frederick Watts. Illus. W. T. Stead. 
Industrial and Commercial Conditions in Cuba. 
The Cuban Municipality. V. S. Clark. 
The New Porto Rican Roos Codes. 
Amenities of City Pedestrians. L. Windmiiller. 


Review of Reviews,—MeEtsourne. od. June 5. 
Mr. Rhodes’ Will and Its Genesis. W. T. Stead. 


Royal Magazine.—C. A. Pearson. 6d. Sept. 
How the North Pole will be reached. Illus. M. Woodward. 
Smoke, Smokes, and Smokers. Illus, A. Wallis Myers. 
Birds and Beasts at Mass. Ilus. A. Beaumont. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. 1s, Sept. 
The German py rey Railway ; a Little Journey through the Air. Illus, 
Katharine Morgan Crooks. 
How the Weather is foretold. Illus. C, Howard. 


Seottish Geographical Magazine.—Epwarp Sranrorp. 


ugust. 
The Kirghiz. With Map. Prof. J. Brocherel. 
Methods of Botanical Geography. Marcel Hardy. 
The Survey of British Lakes. ‘Joues Chumley. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—Samrson Low. 1s. Sept. 
Prix de Rome Students at the Villa Medici. Illus. L. E. Fournier. 
Abyssinia ; the Country of the King of Kings. Illus. W. F. Whitehouse. 
Among the London Wage-Earners. W. A. Wyckoff. 
Mostar; a Herzegovinian Sketch. Illus. Mary H, Peixotto. 
The Louvre, With Plans. A. Sandier. 


Shrine.—Etuior Stock. 1s. Sept. 
Shakespeare and Authority. 
The Phoenix and Turtle. Contd. C. Downing. 
Hamlet and Ophelia. J. Todhunter. 
Shakespeare and Falconry. 
Womaniliness. Norah Powys, 
The Shakespeare Memoria). 


Strand Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Sept. 
Would You be an Actress? Illus. 
With a Camera in a Keddah. Illus. J. Swaffaam. 
The Craze for Panama Hats. Illus. 
Some After-Dinner Speakers. Illus. Harry Furniss. 
The Humour of Automobilism. Illus. J. W. Smith. 
The Tragedy of Martinique. Illus. E. S. Scott, 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Paternoster Row. 
Some Curious Ecclesiastical Clocks. Illus. L. Teale. 
Felicia Skene. With Portrait. W. Stevens. 

A Memorable Day on the Fells, Illus. E. E, Taylor. 

Sunday Magazine.—Issister. 6d. 6 
The National and Religious Advantages of Dissent, H. B. S. K. 
In the Grip of the Brigands. Illus, Contd. Miss Ellen M. Stone, 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Sept. 
Interview with the Rev. J. W. Horsley. Illus, R. de Cordova. 


A. G. Robinson. 


1s. 6d. 


6d. Sept 


A Museum of Religions. Illus, Ada Cone. 
Strange Dedications. Illus. J.A.Kay. . 
pper Zambesi. Illus. Catherine W. Mack- 


Missions on the Banks of the 
intosh, 

A Friendly Microbe. Illus. J. E. Muddock. | 

A Huguenot Legacy. Illus. Charity Commissioner. 

Chivers’s Jam, etc. ; a Model Village Industry. Illus. T.G Jaggs. 


Temple Bar.—Macmitian. 1s. Sept. 
Beata Beatrix. Mary Bradford Whiting. 
On Circuit in Kafirland. 
he Paris Revolution of ’48. 
On Some Books and Writers. 


Temple Magazine.—64, Tupor Street. 6d. Sept. 
Old Moorish Homes. _ Iilus. 
The Training of Teachers. Illus, C. Herbert. 
Hope fer the Deaf. Illus. H. Fyfe. 
‘The Story of Armenia. Illus, 


Theosophical Review.—3. Laxcuam Prace. 
Earliest External Evidence to the Date of Jesus. G. R. 
Agrippa and Paracelsus. B. Keightley. 

A Scientific Trinity. Edith Ward. 

Reincarnation among the Romans. L. R. M. 

The Evolution of Consciousness. Illus. Contd. Mrs. Annie Besant. 
The Gulf between Consciousness and Matter. Mrs. Corbett. 

Tibet. T. H. Martyn. 


Eye-Witness. 
ro Fi 8. 


ts, August 15. 
S. Mead. 
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United Servic: Magazine.—Wwm. CLowes. 2s. Sept. 
Comparison of Battleships; England, France, and Russia. Zadok. 
Colonial Contributions to the Navy. ¢ Norwood Young. . 
Armed Merchant Vessels. Lieut. Lionel H. Hordern. 
An Extinct Training-school for the Fighting Services. 

H. N. Shore. 
Offensive Tactics in Modern War. Liczut.-Col. F. N. Maude. 
Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges. T. Miller Maguire. 
Cavalry Remounts. Capt. C. G. Morrison. 
The Passing of the Chinese Regiment. Capt. A, A. S. Barnes. 
The Expense of Officers. R. Duke. 
Alaric. W. B. Wallace. 
Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. Sept. 
Our March across Southern Morocco. Illus. Miss Isabel Savory. 
Travel and Sport in Ladak and Tibet. Illus. Capt. H. I. Nicholl. 
The Experiences of a Suspected Spy. Illus. R. Wyon. 
My Mid-Winter Sleigh Tour in Norway. _ Illus. 
Through the Heart of the Himalayas. Illus. Mrs. J. W. A. McNair. 
Woman at Home.—Hopper anp SrouGcuTon. 6d. Sept. 
Earl Beauchamp and His Bride at Madresfield Court. Illus, 
Tooley. 


LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 


Commander Hon. 


Mrs. L. F. K. von Thiele. 


Mrs, S. A. 
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Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford ; Interview. Illus. C. Clive. 
A. J. Balfour. Illus. Contd. Miss Jane T. Stoddart. 

Yale Review.—Evwarp Arnotp. 75 cts. August. 
Distribution of Urban Land Values. R. M. Hurd. 


C. H. Clark 
H. T. Newcomb. 


The Connecticut Convention, 
The Inter-State Commercz Commission. 


Young Man.—Horacz MarsHatt. 3d. Sept. 

The Young Man in Society, G. W, E. Russell. 

The American Invasion and Financial Journalism; Interview with Charles 
Duguid. With Portrait. Lucy H. Yates. 

A Scramble in the Maritime Alps. Illus. W. M. Crook. 

How to be Athletic. Contd. E. H. Miles. 

Higher Commercial Education; the London School of Economics. Illus. 
W. A. S. Hewins. 


Young Woman.—Horace MarsHatt. 3d. Sept. 


Rosa Bonheur. With Portrait. Miss Betham-Edwards. 
bees means to be a Sister of. the People; Interview with Sister Lily. 
lus. E 


THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Monatsschrift.—AvLexanper Duncxer, Berwin. 
August. 

Emerson’s Conception of Life. F. Lienhard. 

The Becquerel Rays. M. W. Meyer. 

Josephine Scheffzl. A. von Freydorf. 

National and International Protection of Workmen. E, Francke. 
Kaiser Wilhelmsland. Contd. O. Finsch. 
The Two Years’ Military Service in France. Miles. 


Deutsche Revue.—Deutscue VervaGcs-AnsTa_t, StuTTGART. 6 Mks. 
rqr. August. 

What may be learnt from the Boer War? Freiherr E. von d. Goltz. 

Gen. and Adm. Albrecht von Stosch. Contd. U. von Stosch. 

Fiirst Hohenlohe as Chancellor. Independent Politician. 

Lombroso’s Teaching. Dr. R. Frank. 

Sight under Normal and Abnormal Conditions. Dr. A. Bielschowsky. 

The Uses of the Study of Terrestrial Magnetism. J.C. A. Nippoldt. 

Lola Montez, 1847. A. Fournier. 

On the Origin and Determination of Sex. Prof. A. Déderlein. 

Napoleon I. and Josephine. A. Schulte. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Gesr. Pageret, Bertin. 6 Mks. per qr. 

August. 

Nikolaus Lenau. O. F. Walz-I. 

Tunis, 1873-4; Letters by G. Wilmanns. 

Was Heine a French Citizen? E. Elster. 

The End of the South African War. M. von Brandt. 

Wilhelm Wundt. Dr. R. Eisler. 

The Mouse. A. Heine. . 

Art at the Diisseldorf Exhibition. W. Gensel. 

Germany and Alsace-Lorraine. . Schneegans. 

An Historical Romance of Ancient India. R. Garbe. 


Kunstgewerbeblatt.—E. A. Seemann, Lerpzic. 


x Mk. August. 
Viennese Arts and Crafts. Illus, Dr. L. Abels. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Hacuetre. 20s. perann, August. 
The Secret of Happiness. Paul Stapfer. 
Military Life in France. Contd. Abel Veuglaire. 
‘The Assembly of Bordeaux, 1871. Concld. Alphonse Bertrand. 
Heine in Paris. E. de Morsier. 
Peace in South Africa. Concld. E. Tallichet. 


Correspondant,—3:, Rue Satnt-Guittaume, Paris. 2 firs. 50. 

August ro, 

The Concordat of 1801. Contd. Cardinal Mathieu. 

The Excavations at Susa. A. de Lapparent. 

Lord Kitchener. Louis Michon. 

‘Talleyrand. Concld. Bernard de Lacombe. 

The Carmontelle Portraits at Chantilly. Comte Paul Durricu. 

N August 25. 

Former Persecutions and Persecutions of To-day. Paul Allard. 

Agricultural and Industrial Colonies in the Netherlands and Germany. 

Louis Riviére. 

Talleyrand. Contd. Bernard de Lacombe. 

Military Biographies. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 

Wine-Growing. Francis Mury. 


Journal des Economistes.—14, Rue Ricuettev, Paris. 3 frs. soc. 
August. 

Production and the Commerce of Labour. Y. de Molinari. 

Economic Solidarity and the Solidarists. H. L. Follin. 

Butter and Margarine. L. Grandeau. 


Mercure de France,—15, Rve pe v’Ecuaupé St. Germain, Paris. 
2frs. August. 


Rudyard Kipling. Marius-Ary Leblond. 
Literary Style. 


Contd. Remy de Gourmont. 


2 Mks, 


Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—Martin Warneck, Bertin. 
= 3 Mks. per qr. August. 

Russia in the Far East. Contd. C. von Zepelin. 

The Berlin Art Exhibition, Helene Lobedan. 


Socialistische Monatshefte.—Lirzowsrr. 85a, Bertin. 50 Pf. Aug. 
The Fourth German Trade Congress. A. von Elm. 

Problems of National Democracy in Austria. F. Hertz. 

Christianity and the Materialist Conception of Humanity. P, Gdhre. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach.—Herper, Freisurc, Bapen. 
10 Mks, 80 Pf. per ann. August. 
The Catholic Church and Culture. V. Cathrein. 
The Position of the French Associations. H. Gruber. 
The Wanderings of the Silk Caterpillar of China to the West in Chinese and 
Byzantine Literature. J. Dahlmann. 
The Art Exhibition at Diisseldorf. Contd. S. Beissel. 


Ueber Land und Meor.—Daurscus VERLAGS-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 


1 Mk. eft 1. 
Rice-Growing in Japan, Illus, E. M. 
The Halligen Islands. Illus. A. R. 
Alexandre Dumas, pére. With Portrait. L. H. 
The Gulf of Spezia. Illus. W. Horstel. 
Elbing. Illus. O. Meyer. 


Nikolaus Lenau. With Portrait. O. F. Gensichen. 


Zeitschrift far Bildende Kunst,—E. A. Seemann, Lezrpzic. 
to Mks. per ann. August. 
Rudolf von Alt. Illus. L. Hevesi. 


Zeitschrift der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft.—Beerrxorr 


10 M 


unp Haerret, Lerezic. ks. perann, August. 
Napoleon and Music. O. Fleischer. 
Musical Criticism. F. G. Webb. 
MAGAZINES. 

Minerva.—,, Rue Le Gorr, Paris. 2frs. August 1. 
M. Taine. Paul Bourget. y neuen 
Cyprus. Illus. C, Enlart. 


d’Annunzio’s ‘ Francesca da Rimini” and Recent Od. 

Marshal Saxe, Langelleri:, and Mdme. Favart. yo 
August 15. 

Hugues Aubriot, 1367-1381. Emile Gebhart. 

The Vengeance of Aphrodite. Maurice Pottecher, 

England, 1897-1902. Ernest Judet. 

Remy de Gourmont. Jacques Bainville. 

Cyprus. Contd. Illus. C. Enlart. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuette. 
The Maltese Crisis. E. Fallot. 
The Death of Hoche. E. Gashot. 
High Temperatures. A. Lacour. 
The Confessions of a Jacobin. A. Piquemal. 


ean Barouw. 
F. Funck-Brentano. 


55 frs. per ann. August r. 


The Sources of Great Rivers. L. Filliol. 
August 15. 

The Youth of Madame Adam. P. B. Ghusi. 

The European Settlers in Africa. Dr. Barot. 


The Last of the Spanish Mystics. E. de Bray. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales.—19, Ruz Bonaparte, 
: ‘ARIS. ifr. August 1. 
England in the Mediterranean. E. Fallot. 
The Colonisation of Siberia. Paul Labbé. 
The. Interior Policy of Japan. Rising Sun. 
The International Congress of Navigation at Diisseldorf* J. Franconie. 


; August 15. 
Colonies and the Antwerp Exposition. “Henri Froidevaux. 
The Steel Trust. J. Franconie, 
Maritime Defence. Xieng-La. 
The Nationalities in Austria-Hungary. Contd. Gabriel Louis-Jaray. 
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“______Old. Dutch Masters in St. Petersburg. Illus, Max Rooses. 
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* Réforme Sociale,—s4, Ruz p= Serne, Panis. 
The Needs of French Agriculture. Henri Mazel. 
Youth and Civic Education. Baron Chaulin. 

Home Industri2s and Electricity. Armand Julin. 


La Revue.—12, Avenve ve L’Opéra, Paris. 1 fr. 
American Democracy and Science. Jean Jussieu. 
Germany and England in bia gf Prof. A. Vambéry. , 
‘Ihe New Generation in French Literature. E, Montfort. 
The Russian Press, G. Savitch and S. Kniajnine. 
Buddhism ; the Conquest of the Supreme Intelligenc2. Mary Summer. 
French Caricaturists. Illus. Tristan Klingsor. 

August 15. 
The Errors of Sexual Education. G. Obici. 
Psychology and Digestion. Dr. R. Romm> 
Recent Danish Fiction. Mme. R. Rémusat. 
Henry David Thoreau. M. Muret. 
Saint Fleuret ; the Possessed Sister of Grézes. Dr. Rouby. 
French Caricaturists, Contd. Illus. Tristan Klingsor. 


Revue Blanche,—2z3, Boutevarp pes Irauiens, Paris. : fr. 

Angus Ze 

The Effects of Modern ee, - Roorda van Eysing2. 

ugust 15, 

The Congregations and the Sesto, 1731. Y¥. Dubois-Desaulle, 
The Consequences of Woman Labour. Henri Dagan. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, Avenve ve 1’Osservarorre, 
2frs. August. 
The Theological Views of Henry Drummond. Ed. Robert. 
The Life of the Universities in the Fifteenth Century. E. Tissot. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerve, 62 frs. per ann. August rt. 
The Peacz of Amiens. A. Sorel. 
A Diary kept on the Fontenoy ; In Port. 
Frederic the Great. L. P. Dubois, 
Musical Epochs; Cantatas and Oratorios. C. Bellaigue. 
The Errors of the Eighteenth Century. F. Brunétiére, 
Brittany’s Last Historian. L. Seché. 

August 15. 

Contd. A. Sorel. 


ifr, Aug. 16. 


August 1. 


a 


Paris, 


The Peace of Amiens. 
The Conduct of Life among Animals. A. Fouillée. 
The Landscapes of Venetian Masters. EK. Michel. 
The Organisation of Mines. C. Benoist. 
Concerning Tolstoy. T. Bentzon. 
Apropos of the Elections of 1902. J. Darcy. 
Revue Francaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies,—j2, Ruz pe La 
Victoire, Paris. 2frs. August. 
The Azores. With Map. Henry Faure, 
The Commerce of Madagascar. M. 
The Port of Bremen. " 
The Transvaal War. C. d2 Lasalle. 
Revue Générale,—16, Trevrenserc, Brussevs, 12 frs. per ann 
ugust. 
The Tuberculosis of the Liberal Party. A. Delbeke. 
Aerial Navigation. Concl, Henri Primbault, 


THE ITALIAN 


Civilta Cattolica,—Via v1 Riperra 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. 
August 3. 
Sunday Rest and Freedom. 
Rome without the Pope. Contd. 
phe False Demetrius in Russian History. 


Nuova Antologia.—Via S. ViTALe 7, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 

August 1. 

A Celebrated Journey to Versailles under Louis XIV. Carlo Segré 

Yawn Nibor: a Sailor Poet. With Portrait. Jack la Bolina. 

On Divorce. Prof. E. Vidari. 

Through Mongolia. Illus. M. Valli. 
August 16. 

Through Mongolia. Contd. Illus, M. Valli. 

Petrarch’s House at Valchiusx. Illus. E. Miintz. 

In Borneo with O. Beccari. Illus. Senator P. Mantegazza. 

Lord Salisbury. With Portrait. C. Palcidini. 





OF REVIEWS. 


The Awakening of Christian Thought. Concl. André Dreux. 
Historical Works. A. De Ridder. 
er and Wealth. E. Visart de Bocarmé. 


The Physiology of the Paris Elections, Paul Lagrange and J. de Nouvior 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—76, Rue pes Sarnts-Pires, Paris 
tfr, 50c. August x, 
The Declaration of the Clergy of France, 1682, Contd. Chanoine Davin. 
The Question of Schism, Contd. Mgr. Justin Fevre, 
Through Central America, U. Guérin. 
The Eve of a Revolution. Isidore Cantrel. 
- August 15. 
The Bill of Associations. Mgr. Justin Févre, 
The Pontifical Directions in France. De La Rigottitre 
The Eve ofa Revolution. Concl. Isidore Cauntrel. 
The Commandments of God from a Social Point of View. Paul Lapeyre. 
Revue de Paris.—Fisuer Unwin. 60frs. perann, August 1. 
Provincial Lette:s. Contd. Madame de Rémusat. 
The Universities of France. L. Liard. 
Michelet’s Marriage. D. Halveley. 
Morris Rosenfeld ; a Poet of the Ghetto. 
John Chinaman. G. Donnet. 
August 15. 
Provincial Letters. Contd, Madame de Rémusat. 
The French Navy in Eastern Waters. J. Lemoine. 
From La Vallitre to Montespan. A. Lichtenberger. 
France’s Forcign Commercial Relations. V. Bérard. 


Revue Politique et Parlementaire.—5, Rue vz Méziires, Paris. 
3 frs. August. 


A. Crehang>. 


The New Sugar Law. 

The Referendum and the Right of Initiative in Switzerland. 
Renard. 

The Labour Congress at Diisseldorf. Maurice Bellom. 

Illegitimate Children, Depopulation, and Paternity. X. Torau-Bayle. 

Commercial Education in England. Daniel Bellet. 


Revue Socialiste.—2z7, Rue pe Ricnerrev, Paris. 1 fr. soc. 

Nationalism ; Letter to Jules Soury. Contd, Eugéne Fourniére, 

Industrial Syndicates and Their Significanc:. Concl. G. Sorel. 

The Artistic Ideal of Socialism and Its Elaboration in the Nineteenth 
Century. Concl. Marius Ary Leblond. 


Georges 


Aug 


Revue Universelle.—17, Rut Montparnasse, Paris. 75 c. 
ugust 1. 
Health Resorts. With Map and Illus. Dr. Galtier-Boissiére. 
August 15. 
Berck. Illus. M. B. H. Gausceron. 
Vacation Schools, Illus. Dr. Felix Regnault. 
Université Catholique.—2s, Rue pu Prat, Lyon, 1x firs. per 
half-year. August. 
The Discovery and Evangelisation of America in the Tenth and Eleventt: 


Centuries. é 
J. K. Huysmans and “ Saint Lydwine d= Schiedam.” Chanoine Valentin. 
Lhe Abjuration of Jeanne d’Arc. Contd. Ulysse Chevalier. 


MAGAZINES. 


I Problemi del Lavoro.—ViA PropaGAnpA 16, Rome. August. 
Our Programme. The Editor. 
The Organisation of Labour in the Port of Genoa. G. Murialdi. 
The Labour of Women and Children. G. Merloni. 
Rassegna Nazionale,—V1a es PAcE 2, FLORENCE. 30 frs.per anz 

ugust I. 

The Campanile of St; Mark’s. A. Conti. 
Spanish Literature in the Fourteenth Century. A. G. Clavarini. 
Catholicism in the Twentieth Century. O. Rudolphi. 
The Turin Exhibition. A. Fogazzaro. 
Rivista Musicale Italiana.—Fratevu Bocca, Turin. 
Musical Representations of Venice, 1571-1605. A. Solerti. 
Illustrations and Music. Illus. J. Grand-Carteret. 
The Origit? of Music. B, Grassi-Landi. 
Rameau’s Early Days. M. Brenet. |. 
Wagner and His Work. V. Tommasini. 
The Respiratory and Circulatory Movements of Music. 


J. Lahy. 


L4, 50. No. 3 


N. Vachide snd 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvrsro pe Santo Dominco 16, MApriD. 
40 pesetas per ann. August. t 
Religious Psychology of the Spanish People. E. G. Blanco. 
The Devastation in South Africa. J. I. Marin. 
Nuestro Tiempo.—Catte pe aeons 114, Maprip. 24f s. perann. 
No. 19. 


The Poetry of Catalonia. Luis Via 
Our Frontier and the English at Gibraltar. G. Naura Gamizo. 
‘The Law and Accidents to Workmen, A. Ossorio y Gallardo. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier’s Geillustréerd Maandschrift.—Luzac, 46, Great 
Russet STREET. 1s, 8d. August. 
In Daimiyo Land. Illus. . S. Kalft. 


An Ascent of the Breithorn. Illus. S. J. E. 


The Amstelhoek 





Cludad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio vet Escortat, Maprip. 
20 pesetas per ann. August 5. 
Comte’s Sociology. Benito R. Gonzalez, 
Some New Facts Connected with the Escurial Library, B, Fernandez. 
Cardinal Ciasca, Lucio Conde. 
Revista Contemporanea,—Catte pe Pizarro17, MAprRID, 2 pesetas. 
August 15. 
Socialism in the Present Transformation of Nations, M. Sales Ferre. 
The House of Christopher Columbus in Valladolid. J. Ortega Rubio. 
The Military Organisation of Mexico, A. Garcia Perez. 


De Gids.—Luzac. 3s. August. 
The Final Examinations at High Schools. Dr. P. Leendertz, Jr. 
Pistoja ; an Italian Humorist of the r5th Century. Dr. Byvanck. 


Woord en Beeld.—Erven F. Bonn, HaAartem. 16s. perann. Aug. 


Archduke amen Delvewe of ne, 4 pag Seaman 4 
2 . L. M. Lauweriks. 


xhibition. Illus. 
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